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Mt Deas Lizz. 

It is a pleasure to me to ask you to accept this 
Tolume, as a memento of affection. I see not why a man 
should he accused of had taste, for inscrihing a Book to the 
only person likely to appreciate the action : and then the 
topics of Hiis Book haye been the subjects of long, long oon- 
yersation between us— -by our fireside, and in our field walks, 
and all quiet hours. This Book, written for the most part 
with your sympathy, and not without your assistance, to 
whom may I so appropiately, so affectionately, so sincerely 
inscribe it as to you ? 

EDWIN PAXTON HOOD. 



Nibley, Dursley, Gloucestershire, 
Feb. 3, 1854. 
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*' Then of course yott are a Swedenboigian/' said 
A Mend to mo the other day, after looking oyer the 
sheets of my book, and I said, Why so ? and he 
<K>nld give no better answer, why I should be so, 
than that I had written a life, and attempted to 
expound the tenets of Emanuel Swedenborg! I 
have ako written the Life and attempted some 
exposition of John Milton, but I have never been 
ealled a Miltonist — and of Andrew Marvell, yet I 
have never been styled a MarveUian? Cannot a 
man spell out and accurately record an inscription 
* on an Egpytian Sarcophagus without being mistaken 
for a Gipsy or a descendant of the Pharaohs. I am 
no more a Swedenborgian than I am a Bunyanist, 
&u Howeist, a Bemardite, a Eranciacan^ a Moreist, 
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a Beliinenite, or a Lawite. The sayings and thouglits 
of all great and true men are precious to me, and 
I hope I caa both receive them and retail them 
without parting with myself. 

In truth I would that we had heard the last of 
these ista and tans, although they form so great and - 
formidable an empire. How is it that when we 
meet with a good and worthy teacher, we presently . 
adopt' his name, his costume of thought and expres- 
sion, like a label round a bottle, or a collar round a 
dog's neck ? How is it that we proclaim our intoler- 
ance of all light, except what flows through the one 
channel ? Why not absorb the light he can give us, 
and walk on ? Yet I never met with a man who 
could hold all the tenets of Calvin although avowing 
himself a Galvinist, or one who knew or held all the 
ideas of Wesley, . although calling himself a Wesleyan. 
We are only able to receive benefit from even the 
greatest teachers, when, while regarding them with 
affection and veneration, we yet deny to them the 
right to swallow our individuality in theirs. 
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Of course it can matter very little, nothing indeed, 
to any person, to any reader of this book, to know 
the light in which the writer wishes to be regarded ; 
but it does matter something to the writer that he 
should not be misunderstood. And therefore he 
wishes to say, that he concdves he has derived much 
benefit fix)m the study of the works of Swedenboi^ — 
much reason has he to be grateful to that illustrious, 
venerable, and much misunderstood and compara- 
tively unknown man, although very many of his 
communications had passed, by anticipation, through 
his own mind, from previous study of the Word of 
Truth. Frequently have letters been addressed to 
him, and the inquiry put, who was Swedenborg ? 
what did he teach? And at last these questions 
appeared so significant that he determined on pub- 
lishing this book, especially as no popular exegesis 
existed in England of the life and Opinions of this 
remarkable man : for Mr. Wilkinson's able and elo- 
quent book is not popular, and is more remarkable 
for its intellectual than its moral sympathy with the 
subject of the memoir. 
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It was the intentioii at first to have published 
a work far moTe yolmmnous at a less price, but 
that idea only lasted while the writer supposed 
that the majority of the Disciples of Swedenborg 
might possibly be interested in publishing his 
opinions, or in hearing what the member and 
minister of another church had to say about 
him. Of course there are yery yery kind ex- 
ceptions to this nonchalance. But it is best that 
they haye not treated the book too kindly, it at 
any rate preseryes its utter and entire indepen- 
dence, and is what it at first purposed to be, an 
Exposition, rather for those outside of the New 
Church Circle than in it. 

And the matter has been much curtailed; in 
the scope of the book it was originally intended to 
giye a more extended and yet compendious Key to 
the Correspondences — to haye shewn the entire 
antagonism of Swedenborg to the Sabellianism with 
which he has been charged — and the mighty bul- 
wark he reared against Antinomianism in an Anti- 
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nomian Country and Age — a chapter on Swedenborg 
in his relation to Behmen, and Campanellay and some 
of the earlier and later mystics, and to have for- 
tified his positions -with yery nmnerons citations 
from the Ancients, from the Fathers, and from the 
Universal Church. As it is, the book goes on its 
pilgrimage a very deficient and inadequate per- 
formaftce, but with the hopes of the writer that it 
may at any rate have a candid reception from the 
New Church, and the Old. 
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OPINIONS ON SWEDENBORG. 



" I have often thought of writing a Work to be entitled, a 
Vindication of Great Men unjustly branded, and at such times, 
the names prominent to my mind's eye have been Giordano 
Bruno, Jacob Behmen, Benedict Spinoza, and Emanuel 
St^^edenboro. I remember nothing in Lord Bacon superior, 
few passages equal, either in depth of thought, or in richness, 
dignity and felicity of diction, or in the weightiness of the 
truths contained in these articles. I can venture to assert, 
that, as a Moralist, Swedenborg is above all praise ; and, that 
as a Naturalist, Psychologist, and Theologian, he has strong 
and varied claims on the gratitude and admiration of the 
professional and philosophical faculties/' -^Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge, LUerary BemainSf Vol. IV. 423. 

'*I have looked through the Animal Kingdom, and am 
surprised at the great knowledge displayed by Swedenborg in 
a subject that a professed metallurgist would not have been 
supposed to have made an object of study, and in which as in 
aU he undertook, he was in advance of his age" — Letter of 
Berzelius to the Secretary of the London New Church Print" 
ing Society, Sept 2Sth, 1843. 

" His (Swedenborg' s) writings would be a sufficient library 
to a lonely and athletic student. Not every man can read 
them, but they will reward Mm who can. The grandeur of 
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the topics makes the grandeur of the style. One of the 
missourians and mastodons of literatnre he is not to be 
measured by whole colleges of ordinary scholars. No one 
man is perhaps able to judge of the merits of his works on so 
many subjects. It seems that he anticipated much science of 
the nineteenth century, anticipated in astronomy the discovery 
of the seventh planet ; anticipated, the views of modem as- 
tronomy in regard to the generation of earths by the sun ; in 
magnetism some important experiments and conclusions of 
later students ; in chemistry, the atomic theory, in anatomy 
the discoveries of Schlieuting, Monro, and "Wilson ; and first 
demonstrated the office of the limgs. Swedenborg styles him- 
self, in the title-page of his books, " Servant of the Lord Jesus 
Christ ; " and by force of intellect, and in effect, he is the last 
Father in the Church, and is not likely to have a successor. 
No wonder that his depth of ethical wisdom should give bim 
influence as a teacher. To the withered traditional church 
yielding dry cathechisms, he let in nature again, and the 
worshipper, escaping from the vesting of verbs and texts, is 
surprised to find himself a party to the whole of his religion. 
His religion thinks for 'him, and is of universal application. 
He turns it on every side ; it fits every part of life, interprets 
and dignifies every circumstance. Instead of a religion which 
visited him diplomatically three or four times, — ^when ho was 
bom, when he married, when he felt sick, and when he died, 
and for the rest never interfered with him, — ^here was a 
teaching which accompanied him all day, accompanied him 
even into sleep and dreams ; into his thinking, and showed 
bim through what a long ancestry his thoughts descend ; into 
society, and shewed by what afiinitiesho was girt to his equals 
and his counterparts ; into natural objects, and shewed their 
origin and meaning, what are friendly and what are hurtful ; 
and opened the future world, by indicating the continuity or 
the same laws. His disciples allege that their intellect is in- 
vigorated by the study of his bookg. There is no such problem 
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for criticism as his theological writings, their merits are so 
commanding ; yet such grave deductions must be made. Their 
immense and sandy diffiiseness is like the prairie, or the desert, 
and their incongruities are like the last deliration. He is 
superfluously explanatory,^ and his feelings of the ignorance of 
man, strangely exaggerated. Men take truths of this nature 
very fast. Tet he abounds in assertions : he is a rich dig- 
corerer, and of things which most import us to know. His 
thought dwells in essential resemblances, like the resemblance 
of a house to the man who built it. He saw things in their 
law, in likeness of function, not of structure. There is an 
invariable method and order in his delivery of his truth, the 
habitual proceeding of the mmd from inmost to outmost. 
What earnestness and weightiness, — ^his eye never roving, 
without one swell of vanity, or one look to self, in any common 
form of literary pride ! a theoretic or speculative man, but 
whom no practical man in the universe could affect to scorn. 
Plato is a gownsman : his garment, though of purple, and 
almost sky- woven, is an academic robe, and hinders action 
with its voluminous folds. But this mystic is awful to Caesar. 
Lycurgus himself would bow." — R. W. Emesson. 

** He had a firm faith, from the first in the goodness of God, 
in the powers of the mind, in the wisdom and easiness of 
creation, and in the immovable firmness of Bevelation ; later 
on a belief too in spiritual existence, in a sense intelligible to 
all mankind. In his case there was a breaking of shell after 
shell, a rolling away of delusion after delusion, until the truth 
was seen to be itself real — ^to be the true creation, the world 
above and before the world, of which mortal creatures are 
made. How could so substantial a personage, a man whoso 
spirit and its relations were a body and a force, be seen at all 
in the last century, when the public wave ran in spring tides, 
towards materialism, frivolity and all conventionalities. The 
savage might as easily value a telescope or a theodolite, as 

B 2 
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Europe estimate a Sw«denborg at such an era. Acoording^y 
in proportion as he transcended hrute matter and dead facts, 
he vanished from its sight, and was only mentioned with 
ridicule as a ghost seer— the next thmg to a ghost. But how 
stands the matter now ? The minority it is true know nothing 
of Swedenborg, and it is for them we write. But the vast 
majority of those who do know — and the number is consider- 
able in all parts of the civilized world — ^regard him with 
respect and affectionate admiration ; many hailing him as the 
herald of a new church upon earth ; many as a gift of the 
tame provident Deity who has sent as indirect messengers ^e 
other secular leaders of the race — ^the great poets, the great 
philosophers ; the guiding intellects of the sciences ; many aiko 
are stiU looking towards his works in order to gain instruction 
from them, and to settle for themselves the author's place 
among the benefactors of his kind. * ♦ * * « 
Now whence this change of public opinion ? It has been the 
most silent of revolutions, a matter almost of signs and 
whispers. Swedenborg's aedmirers have simply kept his books 
before the public, and given them their good word when 
opportunity offered. The best has been done over the heads 
of men, by the course of events, by the advance of the sciences, 
by our new liberties of thought, by whatever makes man from 
ignorant, enlightened and from sensual, refined and spiritualised. 
In short, it is the world's progress under Providence which haa 
brought it to Swedenborg's door. .For where a new truth haa 
been discovered that truth has said a courteous word for 
Swedenborg ; where a new science has sprang up and entered 
upon its conquests, that science has pointed with sUent speak- 
ing finger to something friendly to, and suggestive of, itself in 
Swedenborg ; where a new spirit has entered the world, that 
spirit has flown to its mate in Swedenborg ; where the age 
has felt its own darkness and confessed it, the students of 
Swedenborg have been convinced that there was in him much, 
of the light for which all hearts were seeking. And so forth. 
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The fact then is that an unbelieving century could see notiiing 
in Swedenborg ; liiat its successor more tnistfol and truthful, 
sees more and more ; and strong indications exist that in 
another five and twenty years the field occupied by this 
author must be visited by the leaders of opinion en maMe ; 
and whether they will or no; because it is not proselytism 
that will take them there, but the expansion and culmination 
of the truth and the organic course of events." — J. J- Gauth 
"Wilkinson. 

" SwBDKNBOBG was not a man to be carried away by an 
unbridled imagination, still less did he ever manifest, during 
his whole life, the slightest symptom of mental aberration. • 
^ * On the oilier hand, he was in life and disposition 
£0 blameless, that no man dare even intimate any suspicion of 
concerted dec^tion ; and posterity have no right to call into 
question the unsuspected testimony of those who lived in the 
same age as Swedenborg, and who knew him well; if this 
mode of judgment be peimitted, all historical evidence, ev^i 
the lioltest and most venerable might be reduced to nothing. 

♦ ♦ ♦ If it be permitted to say of a man, to whose 
veracity, intelligence, science, irreproachable conduct, presence 
of mind, and fidelity to truth, his contemporaries bear testi- 
mony—if it be pennitted for posterity to say that such a man 
had either imprudently deceived himself and the world, or had 
knowingly dealt in mere Msehood and lies, there is an end to 
the verification of historical events. * * ♦ He was 
guided in his researches by a mind dear, acutely analytic, 
endowed with skill, and well disciplined in mathematics and 
logic. He endeavoured to raise the mind to that height from 
which the first created germ, acted upon by the creative spirit 
and power, might be contemplated, and from which the first 
buds (or principles) of things might be seen growing from the 
impulsive force which God has implanted in their nature • 

• • Throughout the entire course of his learned researches 
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and actiyity, we eyery where diflcover the pious and religiou9 
man, who, in all his sayings and doings, was intent upon good. 
In his inmost soul, he was entirely opposed to all those systems 
of materialism and naturalism which so wantonly prevailed in 
his time ; and he huilt his own system on the foundation of 
an Eternal Esse, and on its creating activities, (from which, as 
from the only origin and cause, all things are created and 
preserved). And, throughout the entire course of his l^ihours, 
he seizes every opportunity of pointing to this first great 
rational cause of all things, and, at the same time, he en- 
deavours to show the absurdity of all opposite opinions. Nor 
did the sensualism of those of his contemporaries which con- 
fines itself to the mere surface of things, nor did the more 
refined pantheistic abstraction of others, although penetrating 
more deeply below the surface, find any place in his system 
and works. * * ♦ Throughout his works every thing 
appears simple and uniform, especially as to the tone in which 
he writes, in which there is no effort at display in the 
imaginative powers, nothing overwrought, nothing fantastic^ 
nothing that can, in the remotest degree, be construed into a 
morbid bias of a prevailing mental activity, nothing indicating 
affixed idea (or monomania), or manifesting any peculiarity 
of a commencing mental derangement. * * ♦ There 
no where appears in the writings of Swedenborg a self* 
destroying contradiction, nothing abrupt, disjointed, oruncon* 
nccted, or arbitrary, or illogical, such as is accustomed to 
accompany the phenomena of dreams, or the effusions of an 
unregulated fancy; but every thing that he writes is so 
connected and iminterrupted, as to present a perfect whole.-— > 
Bev, Pbofessob Yon Gcebkes, Moman Catholic^ ** On 
Stoedenborg and hia Views,** 

'^ In the class of imaginative mystics we should be disposed 
to assign a somewhat conspicuous place to Emanuel Swsdex- 
BORo if we regarded him merely as an expositor of th* 
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Scriptures ; but as lie ascribes bis spiritual interpretations to 
a special source, he wiU probably occupy a more distinct, and 
appropriate place, if we now advert to him as belieying and 
teaching that God had made him the vehicle of new revelations. 
Hereceiyed his education &om his £Either, a bishop of the 
Swedish church, at Stockholm. His youthful genius and 
assiduity were signalized by publishing in his twentieth year 
a volume of miscellaneous poetry in Latin. After he had 
travelled four or five years in England, France, Holland, and 
Germany, he devoted himself under the patronage of King 
Charles the Twelfth, to the study of Mathematics and the phy- 
sical sciences, in which he made such progress that his name 
was enrolled with honours in the Academy of St. Petersburg, 
as weU as in those of hia own country ; and his friendship and 
correspondence were sought by some of the most eminent 
philosophers of Europe. Ten years after he had reached the 
zenith of his scientific fame, (by the publication of his "Opera 
FhHosophica et MineraHa," in three folio volumes,) he believed 
that the Lord himself was manifested to him in a personal 
appearance ; and that he opened to him "the spiritual" world 
enabling him to converse with spirits and angels, and reveal- 
ing to him the sacred things of heaven and hell. The states of 
the dead, the spiritual sense of scripture, and many other secrets 
relating to the worship of God, to true wisdom, and to human 
Kfe, is slowly and formally developed, in a series of propositions 
spread over a large quarto volume. Each of these propositions 
is argued at length, from passages of Scripture, " spiritually " 
interpreted, and copious natural analogies "spiritually" ex- 
plained. The source whence Swedenborg professed to derive 
both his philosophy and his theology, was a species of illumina- 
tion by which he imagined himself to be admitted into the 
spiritual world. Some of his " Arcana " which he gives in a 
series of " Memorable Relations," are more entertaining than 
any other part of his writings ; they abound with beautifol 
scenes and happy metaphors; but they are remarkable for 
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their contrast both in matter, and in manner with the viaionfl 
and reyelationB of the Lord which are contained in the Holy 
Scriptures. 

It is a curious question in psychology — how came it to 
pass that a man so intelligent, and so yirtuous as Swedenborg, 
should indulge in such yagaries ? The* very doeeness of hia 
studies, the extent of his knowledge of nature, the conscious- 
ness of rare mental actiyity, and the speculative imagination 
with which he came to the study of the Scriptures, may have 
produced only their natural fruit in the peculiar torn given to 
his enthusiasm, as the founder of a ^^New Churdi." — ^Rev. 
Dr. W, H. Stowbll, President of Chethunt ColUge, 

'^ A word upon the pr€U!iical bearings of the system, and I 
have done. The impression, I believe, is somewhat widely 
prevalent that the scheme of doctrines propounded by Sweden 
borg is signally lacking in the elements of moral power. From 
the fact that it professes to develope the spiritual world, and 
that it deals so largely with supersensual objects, the idea hat 
taken root that it sets before us a reUgion of the fancy — ^that 
its piety is merely a apeeies of apirUual romaneing — that it 
appeals more to an excited imoffination than to eober reaeon-^ 
that it ministers too much to vain eurioaUy and too littie to 
aound wisdom — ^that its legitimate product is pera/HOSum 
rather than faith — and that it is not a genial soil for the 
growth of the staid, stem, and hardy virtues of selE-denial, 
patience, and never-ceasing devotion to the higher interests of 
our fellow-men. All this, if true, would indeed constitute a 
weight of objection against the system, which it would be 
difficult to countervail even by the most imposing airay of 
testimonies in its &vour. But I do not admit its tarul^. 
Waving all appeal to experience or to the liwa of its disciples, 
I see nothing in the genius of the system which can justly 
expose it to the charge of deficiency on the score of ethical 
influence of the most salutary and transforming character. 
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Itsfimdamental principle is hv« in its etsmce^ as its highest 
law is that of charity gfoing forth in use. Its end is the con- 
jimction of the soul with the Lord in his Divine Good, and as 
a product of this, the spontaneous outflowing of the inner 
promptings in kindly affection and beneficent act towards the 
neighbour. From its essential principles it lays its requisitions 
upon the very inmost acting of the intellectual and moral 
man ; and from the clear analysis it affords of the constituent 
elements of his being, he is enabled to discriminate more 
accurately the character of his motives and aims. Indeed he 
is conscious, irom this source, of an exploring and inquisitorial 
power in these doctrines, which he had not only never ex- 
perienced, but had never conceived, under any other. He 
feels them continually probing his affections and thoughts to 
the quick, detecting the fallacies induced upon his undeiv 
standing by an evil love, and stripping off the disguises which 
falsify the real ends of his conduct. In this respect ^e finds 
the writings of Swedenborg without a parallel. Whatever 
may have been his previous acquaintance with works devoted 
to the trial of gracious affections, he has never met with any- 
thing that so searches his soul '* as with a lighted candle " — 
that so acts upon him with '^ the refiner's fire and the fuller's 
soap" — as the divine casuistry which is brought to bear upon 
his latent evils in these doctrines. This I can attest from my 
own experience, and I am confirmed in it by the uniform 
testimony of all those who have received them. 

Why should not the system be practical, when the crown of 
its moral lesson is> that Truth is of no avail^cept so far as it 
is transcribed into Life — ^that the Light of an angel may co- 
exist with the Love of a fiend — ^that if the inner proprium of 
his being, or his Will, be not leavened with the celestial influx, 
while his Understandii^ is illuminated, he incurs the tremen- 
dous peril of profanation, which opens the lowest pit of hell to 
the soul ? Why should it not be practical, when it brings one 
to the amurance of the most intimate connexion with spirits, 
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U<rir rcmir<i«( botlt in mattr^, and in manner with the viiioof 
Mid tvvplaUimi of the Lord which are contained in the Holy 
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both celestial and infernal, and teaches him that as he yields 
to the influences of the one or the other, he acquires a cor- 
responding nature, and either appoints for himself a heritage 
of woe with the lost, or lays up a life in the bosom of angels 
in heaven ? Why should it not be practical, when it humbles 
him in the dust by the assertion of an innate depravity that 
has seized upon the heart's core of his moral being, and brought 
him into native alliance with the foulest spirits of the universe, 
and when its most elementary teaching is, that he has no good 
of his own — that he can do no good of himself— that by the 
law not merely of his redemption, but of his creation, he is 
momentarily dependent on the Divine influx for every emotion, 
afiection, and impulse that savours of heaven and tends to lift 
him thither?" — Rev. George Bush, Professor ' of HebreiOf 
Neto York City University, 

** 'Wrapt in his own deep reveries, Swedenborg could not 
resist the idea that God by a special act of his providence, had 
brought the scenery of the spiritual world, and the relations of 
spiritual truth, before his own mental vision, and within the 
sphere of his own intellection. With a mind fraught with 
long study upon nature and her works— with a soul habituated 
to deep meditation upon spiritual things — with a vivid imagina- 
tion that could trace the analogies of higher truth in the dark 
windings of material forms — with a moral nature purified by 
virtue, and an exquisite sensibility of the whole system, he 
lost himself in the visions of his own inmost soul. Sometimes 
he seemed transported out of the body ; then anon he would 
look up at the world around him ; sometimes he pursued his 
high imaginings unconscious of the lapse of time ; and then 
he wrote down that he had seen a vision of angels . and thus 
the high truth that man when his nature is elevated can con- 
verse with the spiritual world through the medium of religious 
faith, became transformed into a special revelation that was to 
usher in the purified church and the latter day glory. Sweden- 
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borg was assuredly a great intellectual phenomenon. Seldom, 
perhaps never, have so many systems concentrated in a single 
mind. He began a simple observer, a Baconian analyst ; from 
that he raised himself to the region of rational and ideal 
truth ; and ended a mystic — the favoured channel of a new 
dispensation to mankind. In him Sensationalism, Idealism 
and Mysticism were united — the only phase through which he 
never passed was Scepticism. Had he been fortunate enough 
to complete the cycle, hid a tinge of wholesome scepticism 
curbed his credulity, we might have had a great philosopher 
and an active christian reformer, unmarred by the enthusiasm 
that dared to claim the title and the honours of a divine and 
apostolic messenger," — J. D. Morell, A. M. History of 
Philosophy of Europe^ 2nd Ed, Vol U, pp. 321—323. 
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GHAPTER I. 

THE RELIGIOUS WANTS AND QUESTIONS 
OF THE AGE, AND THE RELATION OF 
SWEDENBORG TO THEM. 



*^ NoK should a student in divinity imagine that our age 
has airiyed at a full understanding or everything which can 
he known by the Scriptures. Every age since the Befoima- 
tion hath thrown some further light on difficult texts and 
paragraphs of the Bible, which have been long obscured by the 
early rise of Antichrist ; and since there are at jn'esent many 
difficulties and darknesses hanging about certain truths of the 
Christian religion ; and since several of these relate to im- 
portant doctrines, such as the origia of sin, the fall of Adam, 
the person of Christ, the blessed Trinity, the decrees of God, 
&c., which do still embarrass the minds of honest and en- 
quiring readers, and which make work for noisy controversy ; 
it is certain there are several things in the Bible yet unknown, 
and not sufficiently explained ; and it is certain there is some 
way to solve these difficulties, and to reconcile these seeming 
contradictions. And why may not a sincere searcher of truth, 
in the present age, by labour, diligence, study, and prayer, 
with the best use of his reasoning powers, find out the proper 
solution of these knots and perplexities, which have hitherto 
been unsolyed, and which have afforded matter for angry 
quarrelling.^ Happy is the man who shall be favoured of 
heaven to give a helping hand towards the introduction of the 
blessed age of light and love." — ^Dr. Isaac Watts* Improve- 
ment of the Mind, 
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Contents. — The Saxon Chapel — ^the Church Eclectic — Indi- 
vidualism as opposed to Christianity — ^Quotation from Sir 
James Stephen — ^the Morbid Questions of the Age and 
difficulty of Old Faith with Youn^ Doubt— A Philo- 
sophical Verification of Faith demanded — The Questions of a 
Young Sceptic — ^The Everlasting No — Synesiusof Cyrene — 
The Absence of Conviction — ^The Life and Works of Faith 
■without Love — The Four False Forms and Foes to Religion — 
Traditionalism — Faith from the Inner and Faith from the 
Outer Stand-point — Swedenborg replying to the Tradi- 
tionalism of llome — ^AiTogant and Impudent Quotations 
from Cardinal "Wiseman — Swedenborg replying to Pan- 
theism — Confiision of God with Nature in Modem Ideas — 
"Wordsworth's Poetry — Swedenborg* s Vision of an Intellec- 
tual Janus and account of a Discussion in the World of 
Spirits — Swedenborg' s Reply to the Sceptical Positivist. 



Theke is a village in one of my most favourite 
haunts in England to which I have often made a 
pilgrimage, to gaze upon, and worship in its ancient 
Saxon Chapel : it is very small, but it contains in 
itself all orders of ecclesiastical architecture, it boasts 
of a very distant antiquity, and it bears the traces of 
aU the changes of mind and feeling, and opinion of 
age and race, as they have past over the kingdom. 
While I sit within it I attempt to realise to myself 
all the thousands who, carried along on the stream 
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of time, have halted there a few moments to worship ; 
around it lies the grave-yard of the dead, shrouded 
from sight by trees, tall and dark, and thick ; I enter 
beneath the Saxon arch, I look up, and over the com- 
munion table I notice the elegant pointed Gothic, 
and on either side one or two graceful specimens of 
the lancet shaped period — ^beneath my feet the broken 
pavement, the rich encaustic only slightly traceable 
here and tttwre. All is plain and unadorned ; tombs 
there are, bearing a name scarcely intelligible, and 
over them one or two tattered and rustling banners : 
- small as the temple is, one cannot but think how 
many hearts and lives have been absorbed in that 
building, how many have from age to age, in super- 
stition or devotion, in affection or in form, with 
rosary, or missal, or prayer-book, worshipped there. 
I never enter it but I feel while treading its aisles I 
come into near contact with the departed ; I enter a 
region made beautiful and holy by ascending aspira- 
tions and the consecration of descending fires. 

And such is the great spiritual building we call The 
Church, its history exhibits in every age a varying spi- 
ritual architecture correspondent to the varying order 
of mind ; it is more difficult than many suppose to lay 
the finger on a portion of the spiritual structure and 
say, how wrong thai was ; was it not the develop- 
ment of the mind of the age ? was it not the order of 
the time? was it not an outbirth of the mind of 
man ? And the church has all experiences — all in- 
tellectual questionings — all actors; it has absorbed 
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all tlie varying manhoods — ^all forms of literature — 
all variations of philosophy. As in the vast cathedral 
there is a mighty space where all the worshippers 
mingle in solemn congregation, so there are little 
side chapels where the solitary devotee may bow the 
knee : the church is not composed of individuals of 
one temperament, no one man can utter its emotions, 
no single organ can chaunt its liturgy ; it is very 
inclusive, it can cover the loftiness of St. Bernard 
and the lowliness of St. Francis of Assissi, it is 
invigorated by the reveries of Thomas-a-Kempis and 
the pictures of Bunyan, the hymns of St. Ambrose 
and the melodies of "Watts or Toplady, aad to it are 
alike precious the labours of Francis Xavier or John 
Williams. It is a great history, the history of the 
church ; it is a catholic history, its greatness is ex- 
hibited in that it develops a changing structure for 
every advancing time, the man's work perishes but 
the building is perpetual. For God is the Architect 
of the church ; man rears the scaiFoldiQg against that 
portion of the building on which he was sent to 
labour, and his occupancy there leads him to over- 
estimate the worth of the task God has set Mm to 
perform, but as the scaffolding falls it is seen that 
the church was not in the turret or the crypt, in the 
nave, transept, choir or cathedral — ^but in the great 
total whole. 

It is dreadful when in the church we see pro- 
minently the individual, when a man obtrudes his 
claims upon us, when he commands us to bow to him ; 

c 
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institutionB and sects have been said to be the pro- 
longed and projected shadows of some one man : the 
Franciscans of St. Francis, the Dominicans of St. 
Dominic, the Jesuits of Ignatius Loyola, the Quakers 
of George Fox, the Wesleyans of John "Wesley ; and 
this is the mischief of sects, and where this is the 
case the growing body is perpetually attempting to 
fit itself to old garments ; to prove that Romish albs' 
or Geneva cloaks will never.be thread-bare. So 
often in the church in village or town, we are 
amazed to see the obscurity of humanity, the ob- 
scurity of God — ^the pew of the noble family; the 
tombs of the noble family; how they salute the 
eye, the one filled like a drawing room, the other 
breathing defiance against the equality of death, or 
the humility of the Christian ritual. The episcopal 
and the dissenting building are alike in this ; man, 
the finite, pushes out of. sight God, the infinite, and 
whenever this is the case, the great idea of religion 
is lost. It is not long since we saw by a fine old 
cathedral church, of mingling Xorman and Gothic, 
on infamous Ionic structure, an addition to the main 
building. The eye ached to find so literally the new 
cloth eked out with the old garment. Let the mind 
of every age utter its own experiences. Let the 
mind move forward and not backward ; not tramel- 
ling itself to walls, or men, or books, or creeds, — 
those feudal castles of the religious life, — ^but, de- 
riving nutrition from the whole continent of truth, 
and in faithfulness seeking the revelation of God 
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within, that the soul may '' grow in grace and in the 
knowledge of the Lord Jesus Christ." 

We hare already intimated that we read the 
divinity of Christianity ia its large hearted and 
mighty humanity, in the elasticity with which it 
adapts itself to every varying feeling and conscious- 
ness of man. If it were simply the faith of this 
little Conventicle or that Conference — of this Chapter 
House or that Synod, the unbeliever would have a 
mighty argument against us ; but when we find the 
humaa heart in its most opposite stages of history 
and affection, met, soothed, sustained, consoled, by 
the same book, even as the same sun in the firma- 
ment ministers to the life and health of ten thousand 
different plants and flowers aud trees, the cactus of 
the Himalayas and the rhododendron of the Alps, 
the mind in the analogy reads instantly the lesson of 
the divine purpose, and intention, it is seen tiiat the 
Book is the utterance of every possible experience of 
the church — ^it is the shrine to which the true pil- 
grims of every c^e have directed their steps, the 
focal fountain of light and heat illuminating and 
regulating every moral latitude of humanity. * 

* The catholicity of the church of Christ, in all ages, is so 
admirably put by Sir James Stephen, the catholic and eloquent 
Professor of History in the University of Cambridge, that the 
passage may be most appropriately quoted here. 

*' It is not predicted in the Old Testamdnt, that the progress 
of the gospel should, to any great extent, be the result o>f any 
agency preternatural and opposed to ordinary experience ; nor 
is any such fact alleged in any of the apostolical writings 
as having actually occurred. There is, indeed, no good reatfOa 

C2 
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The utterance of every possible experience of the 
churcli did we say ? the shrine of the true pilgrim of 
every age ? or has humanity at last reached a stage of 
its history — a phase of its progress — where the Bible 
can avail it no more? where Christianity must be 
regarded as the beautiful corpse of a dead religion^ 
stretched on the bier, and awaiting entombment with 



to suppose that such miraculous, though transient disturbance* 
of the laws of the material or the moral world, would have long 
or powerfully controlled either the belief or the affections of 
mankind. The heavenly husbandman selected the kindliest 
soil, and the most propitioud season, for sowing the grain of 
mustard seed ; and so, as time rolled on, this adaptation of our 
faith to the character and the exigencies of our race was con- 
tinually made manifest, though under new and ever varying 
forms. 

" Thus the charch was at first Congregational, that, by the 
agitation of the lowest strata of society, the superincumbent 
mass of corruption, idolatry, and mental seivitudc might be 
broken up ; then Synodal or Presbyterian, that the tendency 
of separate societies to heresy and schism might be counter- 
acted ; then Episcopal, that, in ages of extreme difficulty and 
peril, the whole body might act in concert and with decision ; 
then Papal, that it might oppose a visible unity to the armies 
of the crescent, and the barbarians of the north ; then Mon- 
astic, that learning, art, and piety might be preserved in 
impregnable retreats, amidst the deluge of ignorance and feudal 
oppression ; then Scholastic, that the human mind might be 
educated for a return to a sounder knowledge, and to primitive 
doctrine ; then Protestant, that the soul might be emancipated 
from error, superstition, and spiritual despotism ; then par- 
tially Reformed, in the very bosom of the Papacy, lest that 
emancipation should hurry the whole of Christendom into 
precipitate change and^ lawless anarchy ; and then, at length. 
Philosophical, to prove that, as there are no depths of sin or 
misery to which the healing of the gospel cannot reach, so 
there are no heights of speculation to which the gospel cannot 
ascend." — Essays in Ecclesiastical Biography^ vol. i., pp. 
366, 362. 
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other objective dreams and phantasies of the human 
mind ? . Certainly never before were man*s questions 
in reference to his faith so universal, so long, so 
deep, so loud : outside of what would be called the 
visible church, there are thousands of earnest, faithful 
young hearts exclaiming, in agony and in bitterness, 
" Who will show us any good." They caimot, they 
wiU not, give body and soul to cold and dead form- 
alities ; and the truth is, very few ministers or books 
understand their case, or have any sympathy with 
them. The poet has truly said — 

** There is more faith in honest doubt, 
Believe me, than in half the creeds." * 

It is an age of intense and vivid mental action ; it 
is an age of knowledge, and thought, and induction ; 
an age in which men have surrendered their habits 
of primitive faith, and yet demand reasons that shall 
meet upon the proper region, of faith — ^the world of 
the emotional and the intuitional. Never before 
did man so long for *'the evidence of things not 
seen," and never before did the road to the unseen 
appear so impassable and steep. It is an age pro- 
foundly metayhysic and self-conscious, yet it is an 
age in which man is too impatient to examine his 
consciousness. The men of thought in this age have 
cast behind them Iraditional faith and traditional 
worship. Historical faith, it is seen more clearly 
than ever, is no saving faith. The base of belief 

♦ Tennyson. 
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must be, not our fathers' consciousness; but in our 
own ; this is the infidelity of this age. It is not a 
sneering infidelity; it is mournful, and hopeful. 
Christian man — Christian minister can you do auy- 
thing for it and with it ? If you eaimot, you had 
better leave it alone; every time you attempt to 
reply to the infidelity to which you cannot reply, 
you pour new blood, fresh life into your adversary ; 
your power to meet your sceptical friend depends on 
your occupancy of a reserved ground of argument 
and experience— a field he has never entered — a 
region over which he has never travelled and of 
which he did not even know the existence. As long 
as he only sees you beckoning him to a continent round 
which he has coasted, he may say I have been there, 
I foxmd no rest for the sole of my foot there, I know 
that land better than you, I lost myself in its laby- 
rinths and swamps, l^ol Yonder is not the pro- 
mised land, and you I see cannot guide me to it. 

A philosophical verification of religious truth, 
then, is what the age calls loudly for ; or, if the word 
philosophy displease you, then say men want to see 
the religious life perfected by the presentation to 
them of an object that shall supply a motive to their 
will, and an ideal that shall charm and captivate 
their understanding ; and Christianity ever has done 
this. But, it is not necessary to say that the mind of 
man in this age has been conducted into deep waters^ 
and ocean channels and currents, whither only of old 
some large and stately ship was wont to move ; ocean 
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currents, it may be drifting to a realm of polar snows 
and icebergs, yet through which lies a north-west 
passage to clear skies and kindly waters. The ago 
of dogmatic theology — ^which, in fact, must be a dark 
age of dogDMitic nonsense, since theology can never 
be taught to me by man, but must be revealed in mo 
by the teachings of the Divine Spirit — that age is 
gone by ; the age when the pope of any sect could 
lay an interdict on certain mental realms, and pre- 
vent the human mind from travelling to them is gone 
by. It is an age of earnest Protestantism, far more 
80 than ihe age of Luther or of Milton ; and although 
much of our Protestantism is of a very questionable 
character, and perhaps means, in many instances, 
eelfism, it must have its way ; the faithful man must 
aim to give it a faith against which it cannot protest. * 

* In the " Eclipse of Faitli/' I find a condensed summary of 
the religious wants of the thoughtful manhood of the age in 
which we live; these are the questions — the intensely in- 
teresting questions — to solve which, or to guide to the solution 
of which should be the aim of every religious man ; indeed, 
the possession of a religious life, either objective or subjective, 
depends on their solution. *' What is it you want ? " says a 
teacher of religion to Harrington, the sceptic, and he replies — 
" I want to know whence I came ? whither I am going ? 
whether there be, in truth, as so many say there is, a God — a 
tremendous personality — to whose infinite faculties the ' great* 
and the * little' (as we call them) equally vanish ; whose 
universal presence fills all space, in any point of which he 
exists entire in the amplitude of all his infinite attributes ; 
whose universal government extends even to me and to my 
fellow-atoms, called men ; within whose sheltering embrace 
even I am not too mean for protection : — whether, if there be 
such a being, he is truly infinite ; or whether this vast machine 
of the universe may not have developed tendencies, or involved 
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An eminent writer has characterized our age under 
" The Everlasting I^o," * and who that has looked 

consequences, which eluded his fore-thought, and are now 
beyond even his control ; whether for this, or for some other 
necessity, such infinite sorrows have been permitted to invade 
it ; whether, above all, he be propitious or hostile towards a 
world, in which I feel too surely, in the profound and various 
misery of man, that his aspects are not all benignant ; how, if 
he be offended, he is to be reconciled ; whether he is at all 
accessible, or one to whom the pleasures and the sufferings of 
the poor child of dust are equally subjects of horrible indiffer- 
ence ; whether, if such Omnipotent Being created the world, 
he has now abandoned it to the sport of chance, and I am thus 
an orphan in the universe ; whether this universal frame be 
indeed without a mind, and we are, in fact, the only forms 
of conscious existence ; whether, as the Pantheist declares, 
the universe itself be God — ever making, never made — the 
products of an evolution of an infinite series of * antecedents' 
and * consequents* — a God of which (for I cannot say of whom) 
you and I see bits — perishable fragments of a divinity, itself im • 
perishable, only, because there will always be bits of it to perish; 
whether, even upon some supposition, this conscious existence 
of ours is to be renewed, and if so, under what conditions ; or 
whether, when we have finished our little day, no other dawn is 
to break upon our night ; whether the vale^ vaUy in cetemumy 
vaict is really the proper utterance of a breaking heart as it 
closes the sepulchre on the object of its love. These are 
the questions, and others like them, which I have vainly toiled 
to solve. I, like you, have been rudely driven out of my old 
beliefs ; my early Christian faith has given way to doubt ; the 
little hut on the mountain side, in which I thought to dwell in 
pastoral simplicity, has been scattered to the tempest, and I 
am turned out to the blast without a shelter. I have wandered 
long and far, but have not found that rest which you tell me 
is to be obtained. As I examine all other theories, they seem 
to me pressed by at least equal difficulties with that I have 
abandoned. I cannot make myself contented as others do with 
believing nothing, and yet I have nothing to believe. I have 
wrestled long and hard with my Titan foes, but not success- 
fully. I have turned to every quarter of the universe in vain. 

• CarlylCj Sartor Besartus, 
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abroad does not perceive that we are surrounded by 
negations. Truly, as it has been said, our faith is 
now not made up of the one or two things in which 
we do believe, but of the twenty or thirty things in 
which we do not believe, Oh, is it not awful that 
so many thousands now every day, to every question 
of import in infinite matters, are compelled to return 
an answer far too audible for doubt ? No ! God, Man, 
Providence, Immortality, Christianity, alas, to many 
of them the soid, rings a hollow N'o ! The soul rising 
like an awful, starless concave, or like a dread 
whispering gallery, gives, in many instances, only 
uncertain murmurings — ^yet man wants to believe. 
The sad fact is, that most of our teachers have not 
travelled so far as some of us, and therefore they 
cannot aid us ; and others who come to help us, 
reveal to us the hoUow eye — the hollow heart. We see 
that we are commanded to say yes, by those who are 
compelled to say no for themselves, and why is this ? 
It is because there is in this age more of that vague, 
idle, self-contemplation, than ever perhaps existed 

I have interrogated my own soul, but it answers not. I have 
gazed upon nature, but its m&ny voices speak no articulate 
language to. me; and more especially, when I gaze upon the 
bright page of the midnight heavens, those orbs gleam upon 
me with so cold a light and amidst so portentous a silence, 
that I am, with Pascal, terrified at the spectacle of the infinite 
solitude." — Eclipse of Faith, pp. 68 — 70. Such, indeed, 
would be the confession of thousands in our land, and in our 
age. How great the privilege to lead spirits so noble, hearts 
80 broken, from the valley of the shadow of death, to the 
green pastures and still waters covering the beautiful region 
of the full assurance of faith. 
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before. We have not, in our English society, many 
monks or monasteries, but the spirit that produced 
them exists and is very rife amongst us ; for the soul 
of the anchorite may exist in the city. It is a 
dangerous occupation, that constant, morbid examina- 
tion of self — that perpetual musing upon our own 
temptations or reflection upon our own destiny ; there 
are minds who have gloriously passed through the 
ordeal ; their life stretches before us like a cloudless 
heaven — ^the happy repose of the sunple quietist; 
but such persons have usually known the world but 
slightly, and certainly the road to faith does not lie 
through the valleys of morbid idleness, but rather 
along the road of active life. If you doubt, act ! the 
most daring doubt flies before the prayerful and in- 
cessant deed. 

Who, reading or thinking, does not feel interested 
in and for minds like these, minds longing for a path- 
way through the forest of opinion — a lamp on the 
dark and uncertain road. If any man have Mth in 
any opinion it is time to speak out and to publish it 
now, and it will go out and tell for what it is worth 
in the great raging ocean of thought ; if it be true it 
will not die ; if leaves and seeds live, can a thought 
die ? It is because it appeared to the writer that 
there is vitality in the writings of Swedenborg to 
meet the innumerable negations of the age that this 
book has been compiled and prepared. Certainly 
our writer attempts to answer many questions making 
a way to many experiences, and opens up a revelation 
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to many mindB ; hence the reason why we have com- 
piled this volume. The writer certainly has his own 
very definite convictions upon the topics on which he 
ventures to speak, but he commends the volume to 
the reader with anxiety and humility. The history 
of the church is the history of opinion and emotion, 
and one of the most interesting of circumstances is to 
notice the unanimity of opinion ; and it leads us to 
the thought that had the minds of men in the varying 
ages followed each its own individuality, there might 
have been greater unanimity still. 

In reading Neander*s Memorials of the Christian 
Life, or his Church History, we are forcibly struck 
by this principle, That the heart of the church has 
ever beat with uniform pulsations, and responded to 
uniform affections. Talk of the variations of Chris- 
tianity, Catholic or Protestant, the uniformity is the 
most stupendous miracle. Variations ! think of the 
many nations, the many races, the many ages, the 
many temperaments through which Christianity has 
passed ; and truly its sustenance so long becomes a 
miracle, but still more its sustenance with so con- 
tinued a resemblance, ' and features bearing so un- 
varying a likeness. This is the value, this is the 
worth and meaning of what we call the History of 
the Church, the development of the uniformity, the 
startling uniformity in the immense variety of opinion 
borne along by the rolling ages. Did our readers 
ever notice the history of Stnesius op Cyeene ; we 
have met with many who in these later times have 
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reminded us of him. !N'oble contemplative spirits 
like him of the fourth century, so constituted as to 
find in their philosophic contemplation a pillow on 
which the old Adam nature was laid to repose, seek- 
ing redemption from the power of sense, of matter, 
and the temptations incident to a state of infirm 
humanity ; and not seeking redemption from, indeed 
exhibiting no consciousness of, sin. How affecting 
it is to read of this great scholar and holy meditative 
man treading in moumfulness and gloom of spirit the 
streets and the churches of Constantinople, seeking 
for a pathway to the divine verities exclaiming, in 
agony,' " Father, thou fountain of heavenly wisdom, 
let spiritual light shine into my heart from thy bosom, 
show me the holy path that leads to thee ; give me 
the sign ; impress thy seal upon me." Oh there are 
many teachers, as well as learners, still as sadly 
doubtfiil as Synesius waadering along an uniUumined 
way. Like him, how many mistake the cold, glitter- 
ing crystals of Platonism for the " knowledge of the 
glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ," until, at 
last a real perception of Jesus on the cross, and that 
way of Divine Humanity becomes the foimdation of 
peace and happiness as to him of the earlier age. 
For it is not in self-contemplation that spiritual life 
is advanced so much, as we have said ; but it is in the 
hour of deep temptation, when the divine birth going 
on within, reveals the necessity of putting off the 
human, and seeks sanctifying graces and aids from 
the Spirit of all Heavenly Truth and Wisdom. It is 
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guidance here, through these difficult paths, that 
men now as ever, in all ages, so much need. 

Thus, then, the first great want of onr times is, 
religious convictions, or faith throughout the churches. 
Have we not degenerated into dead mechanicalism 
and form ? In what do we believe ? Our religious 
contributions are mxinificent; but even here, the 
munificence is only apparent, if our national income 
is £400,000,000 ; how much of this finds its way to 
the altar of even our formal faith ? A religion with- 
out faith is imposible. " Without faith it is impos- 
sible to please Him." The state of many a mind is 
well described by Swedenborg. 

" The angel said, that with him who was in faith 
separated from charity, he discussed as follows : — 
"Friend who art thou?" He replied, "I am a 
Christian of the Eeformed Church." " What is thy 
doctiine, and the religion thou derivest from it?" 
He replied, " It is faith." He said " What is the 
nature of thy faith ?" The other made answer, "My 
faith is, that God the Father sent his Son to make 
satisfaction for the sins of mankind : and that those 
are saved who believe this." He then asked him, 
" What more dost thou know respecting salvation ?" 
To which he replied, " Salvation is obtained by that 
faith alone." He said further, "What dost thou 
know of redemption?" He answered, "It was 
effected by the passion of the cross, and the Son's 
merit is imputed through that faith." Again: 
" What dost thou know of regeneration, and what 
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dost thou know of repentance and the remmission of 
sins ? " His reply was, " They are attained by that 
faith.'' " Tell me what thou knowest of love and 
charity ?" His answer was, " They are that faith." 
" Tell me what thou knowest of good works ? " He 
replied, "They are that faith." "Tell me what 
thou thinkest of all the commandments in the Word ? " 
He made answer, " They are included in that faith." 
Then he said, " What then, art thou to do nothing ?" 
His answer was, " What can I do ? I cannot do 
good, which is really good, from myseK?" He said, 
"Canst thou have faith from thyself?" His reply 
was, " I cannot," He said, " How then canst thou 
have faith ? " He replied, ' ' This I do not inquire into. 
I will have faith." At length he said, " Dost thou 
know anything more respectiug salvation?" His 
answer was, "What more should I know, when 
salvation is obtained by that faith alone ? " Then 
the angel said, " Thou answerest like a musician 
who can sound but one note; I hear nothing but 
faith. If that is what thou knowest, and nothing 
more, thou knowest nothing. Depart hence, and 
see thy companions." So ho departed, and found 
them in a desert where there was no grass. He 
asked what was the reason of this ; and was answeredi 
** Because there is nothing of the church iu them." 

" The angel thus spoke with him who was in faith 
not separated from charity : — 

" Friend, who art thou ? " He answered, " I am a 
ChristioQ of the Eeformed Church." " What is thy 
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doctrine, and thence thy religion?" He replied, 
" Faith and charity/' He said, " Are these two ?" 
The answer was, " They cannot be separated." He 
said, " What is faith ? " The other replied, " It is 
to believe what the Word teaches.'* He said, 
" What is charity ?" The answer was " It is to do 
what the Word teaches." He said, " Hast thou only 
believed these things, or hast thou also done them ?" 
TTiH answer was, " I have also done them." 

" The angel of heaven then looked at him, and said, 
"My friend, come along with me, and dwell with us." 

The religion of the age is menaced from four 
forms. 1. The religion (so-called) of the parchment 
and the seals. 2. The religion of mathematical 
instruments and scientific machinery. 3. The re- 
ligion of paintiugs, of literary taste and professional 
sentiment. 4. The religion of the cloud and the 
weather vane. Or we may say the religion, first, 
of Traditionalism, or the lifeless letter; second, of 
Positivism, or scientific Atheism; third, of Sen- 
sationalism, or morbid sentiment; and fourth, of 
Eclectieiim, or latitudinarian carelessness. Very 
popular are all those philosophic forms, and as there 
is a side or segment of truth to each, it follows 
that the religion must include them aU. At present, 
however, they sadly deceive ; they are the rocks 
against which we all need pilots. Look at Tradition- 
alism, the most dangerous, perhaps, of all, that aa- 
somes that the religion of man is perfected away from. 
him ; it points to books, the meaning of which it is 
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not necessary you -should know — ^the meaning of 
whicii you had better, perhaps, not know ; it points 
to the seal upon the yolumes ; it commands you to 
accept the tradition, and the belief in the tradition 
is called religion. Your religious fervour is shown 
by the acceptance of certain historical documents ; 
your salvation depends on faith in events. Most of 
the men who preach this, profess and believe in a 
larger creed than their words would imply, or we 
might indeed say, " Who then can be saved" ? 

In the faith and religious life of every age, must 
be represented the consciousness of the time ; and in 
this age our consciousness sits heavily upon us. We 
are indeed afflicted with an intense anxiety about our 
faith. We no longer can be satisfied vdth " It is 
■WTitten ;" we must further say, '* It is felt," " It is 
known." An end has come to the satisfaction 
derived from dogmatic faith. The inscriptions on 
the borders of the phylacteries comfort us no more. 
We want a philosophical verification of our Chris- 
tianity, but the channel through which it must come 
to us is rather our affections than our undeAtanding, 
We have ploughed through the fields of this last 
until they have become barren. We have extracted 
all the spirit from our faith, imtil everywhere we are 
fronted by an awful, death-like gloom. What shall 
we do for ourselves ; what for our children ? Believe ] 
Believe ? what shall I believe ? You have knocked 
the old foundations from beneath me ; and what shall 
I believe ? The word ! What word ? How shall I 
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know it? Canons of ciiticifim! Alas I am un- 
learned, and cannot enquire ; besides I do not want 
a Mth tliat comes to me that way ; and Luther, you 
have taught me, as a Protestant, to reject historical 
and traditional Faith, if I will not hear the Church 
of Eome, because it can plead nothing more Tenerable 
than ancient prescription and standing ; if I am a 
Protestant >against the claims of the bishop, and the 
authority of the council, so also I must be agaiuBt 
the claims of the book, if the evidence is to be found 
by an appeal to Patristic testimonies ; and if my 
duty to listen to it can be enforced by no higher 
dictate than the authority of episcopates, and confer- 
ences, and presbyteries. I haye not learnt to love 
Christianity too weU in its corporate and sacerdotal 
power ; perhaps if you tell me what the Popish or 
Protestant Pontificate commands me to do, that 
might be an argument with me for leaving that very 
thing undone. 

You see what I mean ! it is most true I may 
accept fully, traditional and historical Christianity, 
but if I do, I ought as a Christian to accept it last, 
not first in the order of time. Christianity should be 
received first in the consciousness, the need of it 
felt, the glorious beauty of it seen. And after I have 
received it myself, still the question remains, how 
shall I present it to the consciousness of my neigh- 
bour, how shall I hold up the word so that its light 
may penetrate his understanding, and suffuse and 
inflame his affections. I think most of the means 
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in use now fail to do that. I wonder whether 
Swedenborg could help us. 

I see that there are four great wants of the religion 
of our age — Truth or certainty, Eaith, Charity, and 
Unity ; these grow out of each other in natural order, 
the one preparing a platform for the other. We 
need Truth ; if we have it not it is not because we 
have not talked about it, and about getting it; 
indeed, we have talked about it until we have, in 
many instances, quite forgotten it ; and where this 
has not been the case, we have forgotten that truth 
is only one side of religion ; that it will give us the 
geometry of it, but not the humanity. Truth is the 
law of religion, and it gives to us its shape and its form. 
In more things than wo have thought of, it is per- 
mitted us to ask why such and such is the case ; and 
in more things than we think of, asking devoutly, 
we may receive satisfactory answers. In the con- 
cerns of the matarial globe we arc not satisfied, unless 
we ean trace and evolve the law of the action and 
the event, and do you not know that God permits 
you to trace in the operation of the empire of i^irit, 
also Law ? 

A second want of our age is Faith, which in its 
highest action you may translate to be a sense of 
personal relation to God ; and when this is the case 
strikes roots quickening and healing into the human 
soul. A faith you see that cannot be by any means 
learnt in the catechifim, nor obtained by endless repe- 
tition of formularies. A faith eluding the most subtle 
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logie, not to be imprisoned in letters or creeds. But 
kow much. Mth among the churches of ihis day 
transcends a leaning on tiie letter; how much it 
enters into that within the veil, and ieeh its own 
immediate personal interest there, let the sensibilities 
of the reader determine. Faith is dying or dead, 
when faith is solitary ; but it ifl the oomplaint of all 
the churches, — How little they believe ; and the be- 
lief attained will ^quently not bear a yery dose in- 
quisition ; it is crude, testimonial, and undefined. 

But the question is one of relative staEd-points. 
We must honour tiiat emotion with the term £uth, 
which is not conviction. There is an outer and an inner 
stand-point, and there is no doubt that the outer has 
been the platform on which men have stood in most 
ages ; the platform on which they do stand and will 
stand for many ages to come. . To many, religion 
must be the form and vesture of an awM mystery ; 
and to aU. such, as muah now^ a& in the day of the 
apostle, we have to say, *' Ye have received the npirit 
of bondi^e again to fear." There is truly, in our 
day an effort to reach the inward stand^poinl;, but 
ihoae who have not attainad it ana as much outer 
eawct worshippers as the Jews of old. Our ahurehes 
are crowded by those who would have to point the 
finger upward and say, our theocracy is there, rather 
thfm lay the hand on the heart and say our thaooracy 
is here. The shadows of Hebraistic theology and 
woifihip, loom ov4^ our spirits and our t^nples. *^ The 
law 4f ike Spirit of lofe, in Christ Jesus, does mi 

j>2 
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moke UB free from the law of sin and death." How 
many of us merit the epithet of modem Hebrews. 
They bowed before the cloudy shechinahaad the sealed 
ark ; the priest in his mysterious and pompous vest- 
ments; the temple, with its wonderftd and dreadfril 
symbols, they gathered a shadowy and personal 
significancy, but they could not lift the vail ; if here 
and there stood one "a Jew not outwardly," yet 
nearly all beheld as afar ojff the credentials of their 
faith. Every thing was objective : and hence the 
reason why the law could not produce more righte- 
ousness, because it prescribed religion and goodness 
only in the form of an external command ; the wor- 
ship was an outward act as this law was an outward 
law ; obedience did not spring from inward dictates, 
it sprung from commands flowing in letters of light- 
ning before the eye. 

But is not this the very condition of the faith of 
many of our day who might enjoy better things, and 
breathe on loftier heights ? We may say indeed that 
every man who bows his faith in mere assent, to 
whom religion is Traditional, who has faith in a 
revelation he has not felt, who surrenders an intel- 
lectual credence, who acknowledges a moral obliga- ' 
tion which yet he does not feel, is a Christian Jew in 
the Nineteenth Century ; the most precious portions 
of the Scripture axe to him sealed, the ordinances of 
the church, are representative heraldic mysteries ; his 
faith may be perfect in its kind, and after its kind it 
will bring correspondent and proportionate IwppineBa. 
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His experience will not merit the term blessedness ; 
he cannot enter into "the peace which passeth all 
nnderstanding." And it is this faith which in our 
day quarrels with the deeper experiences, sneers at 
intuitions and convictions, as we have heard many- 
eminent ministers do, in effect laughs at " the love 
which passeth knowledge." This may be assumed 
as the great distinction between the two antagonistic 
and rival theologies of our age ; this is the meaning of 
the terms objective and- subjective— outward and 
inward — duty and love — ^fear and affection; they 
stand on opposite hiUs, and hence they cannot com- 
prehend each other. Shall they not come to the 
plain, where at last conviction and the faith of con- 
viction and the faith of acquiescence shall both be of 
good understanding? or must Judah always vex 
Ephraim and Ephraim always vex Judah ? 

Everywhere in the writings of Swedenborg we 
meet a doctrine that elucidates much, the doctrine of 
Degrees. We shall have occasion to revert to it, it 
may be often in the course of this volume, and to 
give some exposition of it. At present we will only 
refer to the three states of faith and of life, of which 
the church furnishes us in its history with many 
illustrations. There are in the mind, and idea, and 
writings of our seer 

Three Veitinqs, 

Three Laws, 

Three Lives, 

Three KiiTt^DOMS. 



In each instance there are the Naturaly the Spiritual, 
and the Celestial, and surely these terms indicate mndi 
of the progress of the human soul in its religions 
advancement and careei^ ; for as in the material world 
itself we hehold three great degrees of existence and 
being, — the mineral, the yegetable, and the animal, 
and all of these plainly separated from each other, 
and yet the lower forming the foundation and con- 
tinent of the higher, so is it also in the life of man, 
there is the life of nature into which we all are bom, 
a Hfe of sense, and in its lowest degree, a life of 
sensuality, the lowest degree of the religions life 
occupies this world ; as it is bom out of it, it carries 
along with it much that resembles it ; it interprets 
spiritual things by natural, and faith by sight ; it 
feels, too, in no small degree, the bondage of nature ; 
it reads the word in its most literal letter, interprets 
the decalogue in its most literal manner; the type 
and the symbol are sacred to this order of mind, not 
BO much for what they contain, as for what they are. 
But no mind, faithful to itself, can continue long in 
this state ; nature is the dominion of space and time^ 
and the spirit wiU advance from the mere state of 
local representation to the catholic and the universal ; 
in fine, to the spiritual ; then, it reverses those con- 
ditions which held it before ; it now interprets 
natural things by spiritual ; the church is represen- 
tational no longer. In the natural state truth is 
beheld in its vesture of representation and correspon- 
dence; in the spiritual state tmths are beheld in 
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themselves. Bat as the mind advances ta the 
celestial state, it receives more of the divine good, 
and that which was before beheld is now enjoyed as 
known and felt. Thus, if we divide life into three 
relations — ^knowing, doing, and being — ^it must follow 
that being is the clearest knowing ; we have advanced 
&rthest when our Christian life ceases to b& a 
painful endeavQuiing and agonizing to liw, for in 
all this there are the traces of an imperfect state. 
Being ia celestial, and beams with a celestial light, 
the correspondences of things are no more needed ; a 
stream of splendour shines upon the whole pathway, 
and irradiates the innermost recesses of being. * 

* In a most beautiful and instructive book I find the following 
Important remarks ; they will illustrate the growth, progress, 
and advance of the soul. ** We would say, however> ihat the 
true hidden life has its principles — principles of origin and 
principles of perpetuity. The popular Christianity, that which 
exists in great numbers of the professed followers of Christ, 
has sometimes seemed, to those who have looked into its 
nature, to be a sort of chaos, entirely irregular and confused, 
* without form, and void.' The measurement, and almost the 
only measurement, of its vitality is excitation — temporary 
emotion. It is driven downward and upward, backward, 
forward, and transversely, by the blind impulse of emotive 
power ; so that if we seek it here, supposing it has a fixed 
principle of movement, which will help to designate where it is, 
it is gone soqiewhere else, and if we seek it somewhere else, 
it has already altered its position. The true hidden life, 
refusing to be characterized by the fatal mark of inconstancy, 
has cast anchor in God, and its principles are the strong cable 
which holds it there. This is one thing which, if we estimate 
the subject correctly, the church of Ood are called upon to 
learn more fully, viz : that the true life of God in the soul 
hat its principle, principles founded in wisdom, principles 
fixed and inflexible. God never made a stone, an herb, a 
blade of grass, or any natural thing however insignificant, nor 
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The appeal to Tiuditionalism is the great hsAge 
and characteristic of the Church of Eoine ; and we 
may say that the writings of Swedenborg furnish 
one of the best defences agamst the arrogant assaults 
of that Church. We trust we nourish no bitter 
sentiment against the members of any Church, and 
regard many of the members of the Romish Church, 
dead and living, with feelings of peculiar affection ; 
long as we live we shall, we hope, receive with 
gratitude the spiritual counsels of St. Francis o€ 
Sales, the magnificent Life of Penelon, the eloquence 
of Bossuet and Massillon. We know that all her 
prelates have not been haughty, nor all her members 
bigots, although she in council and by letter has done 
all that she could to make them so. It is a wonder- 
ful church ; but the audacious insolence of its more 
youthful years accompanies it in its dotiug age. Still 
it arrogates to itself a sovereignty over the whole 
earth, it will not place itself on a level mth other 
seekers after truth and emulators of holy life ; it 
lives by cursing ; it clothes itself with curses as a 
garment, and is bent on earning for itself the contempt 

does he sustain it for a moment, without a principle of action. 
It is impossible for God to operate ttccidentally. Whatever 
he does, he does by principle. And if this is true in natural 
things, it is equally so in spiritual things. God did notmaket 
and does not sustain the soul by accident; nor does he raise it 
from its fallen condition, rekindle within it a renorated life, 
and bear it onward to present and eternal yictory by a for- 
tuitous aid, an accidental fatality. The new life in the soul 
therefore, has its laws of beginning and progress, as well as 
eyery other form of life," — Principles of the Ittterior or 
Hidden Life, by T. 0. Upham, pp. 19, 20. 
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of all good men, and reeling to its grave insolent, 
bloody, cold and cowardly to the last. 

We conld not resist these remarks after reading a 
smgularly modest pamphlet, recently published by 
Dr. Wiseman. His Eminence, who exists in England 
by sufferance, after having rudely violated and in- 
sulted the laws of the land, dips his pen in ink to dash 
off a series of rapid and intolerant impertinencies 
against that very Protestantism which permits his 
office and allows his ministrations. The pamphlet is 
a reprint from Yol. XXXIII. of the Dublin Keview, 
entitled "the Bible in Maynooth," a Ee view of Arch- 
bishop Dixon's "Catholic Introduction to Scrip- 
ure." * And we may say at once that it contains 
several passages of exceeding beauty both of eloquence 
and style, and not unmarked by those evidences of 
learning, the homage due to which no one can be 
more willing to tender to the Doctor than ourselves. 
Having said thus much, we will now say that its 
reasoning is loose and flimsy to very childishness — 
its arrogance worthy of a Cardinal or even of a Pope ; 
while for insolence, malevolence and falsehood it 
transcends any production we are acquainted with of 
modem times. Our readers may doubt aU this, but 
we assure them if they have not seen this choice 
morsel, that it is a wonderful piece of moral hardi- 

* In the pamphlet in question, His Eminence ( ! I ) quoting 
the Bishop of London, simplj^ quotes Br. Blomfield, passing 
• entirely by, the rank of that prelate. The indelicate dis- 
courtesy of this must be obvious even to the eyes of the 
stoutest Dissenter. 
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hood in its way. We have never joined in the vulgar 
Ko Popery cry, and the soundness of our attachment 
to Protestantism has sometimes been doubted in con- 
sequence ; but this may be referred to as a delightM 
little specimen of what a Eoman Catholic Bishop can 
do and say in England in the nineteenth century. 
SpeaJdng of the settling of the canon of Scripture, 
he says, " We are. glad to find a catholic in these 
ishmdB take possession of a ground which belongs of 
right exclusively to us." Again, " We must deny 
to Protestantism any right to use the Bible, much 
more to interpret it." Again, " The Doctrine and 
Practice of the Church must not be allowed to be 
impugned by those who have no claim at all to 
Scripture." He charges Protestants with teaching 
that " The intelligible reading of it, nay, the very 
possession of it, .is deemed a badge of religion, a 
security ^for salvation." Again, "(the Cathidic) 
knows that it is a foregone conclusion, that all 
religion consists in reading, or pretending to read, 
the Bible." But very amazing are the effects follow- 
ing the reading of the Scriptures. Thus he says, *'Ii 
is true that the abstract principle of the * BihU ahne,* 
as expressed boldly by the apostate ChilUngworthy has 
been an axiom of Protestantism; but it is only within 
our own generation that its practical working has been 
tried. Two means were previously wanting. The 
great bulk of the working classes could not read, and 
there were no Bible-readers, to supply that deficiency. 
And the Bible was not brought within the reach of the 
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population hy gratuitom dtstrihutton, till soeiettes for 
that purpose had sprung up. It is, therefore, only now, 
that the experiment is being tried on a great scale, of 
what the indiscriminate reading of the Bible will make 
a people. It has been tried in the dominions of Queen 
Fomare, with unexampled success. It has, under the 
judicious management of evangelical missionaries, trans^^ 
formed a mild and promising race, into a pack of lazy, 
immoral infidels.'^ 

And the following passage contains many horrible 
libels ; speaking of the Eefonnation; this great Chris- 
tian teacher continnes : — " Then came the great trial 
of principles, with the bold spirit, that a revived 
civilisation infased into the worid. It was like the 
sudden return of health upon broken and languishing 
youth. "With it flows back the tide of passions that 
far had ebbed, and the flood of appetites that long 
had slept. With the learning of the Pagans came 
back their haughty spirit, which prepared to re- 
conquer the dominion, that, ages before, Christianity 
had subdued. Sensualism incarnated in Luther, 
fatalism embodied in Calvin, tJie luxury and the 
philosophy of ancient Home, its Epicureanism and 
its Stoicism, came to battle with the Church. It was 
the war of morality through the contest of faith. 
We need not disgust our readers with the acknow- 
ledgments of the so-called Eeformers, that every vice 
had fiighftilly increased, since they had thrown off 
the Church's yoke. The passages are accessible in 
Milner or Treveme. Luther, by teaching openly 
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that a man may siii as lie likes if he only have 
fidth — CalTin, by proclaiming that a predetermined 
&talism imperiously domineers oyer his actions, 
opened each his door to yice and dime, unchecked 
and unbounded. But both agreed in one means of 
gaining partisans and destroying the Church. It was 
that of setting up the private judgment, that is the 
pride of each one, against what had held undisputed 
sway over the minds of all. * Not the Church but 
the Bible,' they cried ; ' not the priest but reason.' 
Nor was it difficult to foresee, that they who yielded 
to the call, for the purpose of casting off the yoke, 
would find in the BihU what their masters shewed 
them, that eontineney was impossible, virginity no 
virtue, and breach of row no sin. Then too, away 
were to go confession, and fasting, and mortification, 
and monachism, and celibacy; and penances, and 
restitution, and the indissolubility of marriages, and 
evangelical counsels, and priestly admonition, an4 
ecclesiastical censure, and whatever checked immorality, 
and supported virtue, the golden net-work of religious 
observance spread round the frail treasure-fraught 
vessel, to secure it from breaking. Whoever read the 
Bible, was to get rid of all these restraints, and holy 
ordinances, and was to live by a rule of his own 
making, in the liberty which his passions could wring 
from conscience.** 

Not to quote farther from this pamphlet, which 
throughout abounds in this style of thought and 
language, he sums all up in a few words, ''No 
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Infallible Cknrcliy no Bible. The Bible is an ines- 
timable inheritadce, but it is exdusiyely hen — she 
alone holds the record and the Key;" and it is this 
last citation that has condncted ns to this question, 
and has detained us here so long. Dr. Wiseman 
arrogates for the Church of Eome the sole possession 
of the Key to the sacred writings. We know some- 
thing of the theological teachings and commentaries 
of the Church of Bome, and we must say that the 
key fitted to our apprehension, very badly. We are 
certain that we never saw before it, the door fly open. 
Dr. Wiseman himself puts innumerable difficulties, 
but of not one does he give, by Way of specimen, the 
solution of the Church. " Indeed," he says, "it is not 
too much to say, that God, who could have given us a 
Bible as easy to read as a child's primer, a Bible in 
words of two syllables, has, on the contrary, chosen to 
give us a work, more difficult to imderstand than any 
other perhaps in existence. No Greek classic, no 
Arabic or Persian poet, no Hindoo mystic is more 
abstruse ; it is mere cant and rhapsody to assert the 
contrary. What can a peasant, who is told to read 
through his Bible, make out of the family and 
national genealogies of Genesis, or Esdras ; of the 
architectural details of Exodus, Kings, and Ezekiel ; 
of the minute regulations for sacriflces, unoleannesses, 
diseases, and expiations in Leviticus ; of the wars, 
* the exterminations, the merciless dealings of Joshua, 
Samuel, and Kings ? What meaning will he draw 
from the poetry of the prophets ; from the woes of 
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Iflaias against the Moabites, Ethiopians, Babylonians, 
and Syrians ; from the obscure parabolic visions of 
£zekiel ; from the locusts of Joel, the unclean mar* 
liages of Osee, the murmerings of Jonas, the dark 
adumbmtions of Habakkuk ? And the Psalms, and 
Job, and Ecclesiastes — so deep, so obscure, so full of 
danger to a single false step in misapplication — ^who 
can coneeive what nonsenae, or even blasphemy, an 
untutored mind my elaborate from them; reading 
ihem, and certainly not tmderstanding them, mth 
the proud assurance that it is just as privileged as the 
most learned doctor to comprehend, and to explain, 
and to apply, -whatever they contain ? And, last of 
all, tako ^ the Cantiele of Canticles/ What delicacy 
of mind and feeling, what a knowledge of the exist- 
ence and principles of a mystical application, what a 
power of abstracting from apparent sensuality of 
thought and phrase, and dwelling only on its chastest 
antagonism — ^love divine— does not this most myste- 
rious, most porpleidng, and most bewildering gift of 
ilivino inspiititi<m demand, for its profitable, or even 
its wifb perusal ? We hesitate not to repeat, that 
luwx^ly 08 a book to bo xmdorstood, the Bible presents 
wwro (Uffleultios, indopendent of phraseology or style, 
i\mx any other woik»" 

I'ho end of tho matter with Dr. Wiseman is laid 
duwn in Ihe ftJlowing sophism : — " Kow this prin- 
pjplo tif iH^lieviugwhatovei' the Church should define, 
in tho \Try Hivt and f\mdimiental one hud down in 
tUv taytiniButiou of tho Church from the beginning. 



' He that heareth you, heareth Me ; ' * If he will 
not hear the Church, let him be unto thee as a 
heathen : ' such are the axioms of this organization 
of faith. The belief, then, of the earlier, as of the 
latter Church in Scripture, and the acceptance by 
both xx£ its canon, is not a new condition of salvation, 
but only an application of one laid down, at the very 
births of Judaism and of Christianity. 

"Finally, the Holy Scripture, tatth the Church, is a 
book of life ; but without her, it may be a volume of 
death. For ' the letter killeth,' and that alone does 
man possess, without the spirit of life which she 
alone receives in the apostles." 

We read these passages with unaffected grief — ^wc 
quote them with unaffected g^ef, for Dr. Wiseman 
hag been to us, on many matters, a teacher, in whose 
voice, in matters of scholai^ship, we had faith and 
confidence. Our trust in the man reeled, when the 
great falsehood was uttered at Leeds — ^that Home 
had not persecuted Galileo— when the express Latin 
commands, that the " rigid question shall be adminis- 
tered to him." But in many of the foregoing ex- 
tracts we are all libeled— our notions, our fiaith, our 
character; a web- work of fine Jesuitical &lsehood is 
woven over the whole pamphlet. We love many 
Eomanists, but we do not wish to see Bomanism 
spread, and therefore our heartiest wish is, tbat many 
such pamphlets firom Dr. Wiseman and other eminent 
Catholics may appear; they will do more to set Eng- 
land right, than hundreds of Pretestant AssociationB^ 
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or the diBtribution of thousands of Protestant tracts. 
But the claiming of the key. And in which of Dr. 
Wiseman's writings has he wrestled with Scripture 
difficulties in any other than the ordinary manner ? 
He does not unlock, in any of his works, a single 
difficulty; nor does his Church. True, most true, 
the consolations of the deepest and most mysterious 
passages have been felt in the most awful cells — ^in 
the profound consolations of the Anchorite, the 
Benedictine, or the iNTun, — ^but the consolation de- 
scended into the mind from the mysterious entrance 
of the Holy Comforter, given to the Church in every 
age, and to every member of it in degree and mea- 
sure ; but the light shining on the page, opened the 
page only, not the book. To the Church of Eome, 
as much, or more than to any other Church, the 
Bible is a hieroglyphic scroll, with this difference, 
that her pride and selfhood must often obscure and 
make dark to her, what is obvious and legible to a 
more humble mind. ' Tis a curious spectacle, this 
sneering prelate, with his imaginary key suspended 
fix)m his girdle. Should he try with it to open the 
door, he may learn what it is to torn a lock with a 
moonbeam. 

But to another aspect of the religious life of our 
times. There spreads over men's minds, to a larger 
extent than many persons have any conception 
of in this age, misty exhalation, huge and vast, 
rainbow*tinted, but unsubstantial as a rainbow — 
Pakthsism. In the long run, man cannot escape 
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&om the consciousness of a power above him and 
around him, he cannot ignore the idea of diyinity ; 
and he cannot create a polytheistic Pantheon; for 
strangely around him as he looks more and more 
iutently and deeply there appears the oneness of all 
things — eyerywhere all nature a^^ears to be striving 
to one model. Nature is one, awfiil as the sphinx of 
old, but lovely as the sphinx ; and thus every where 
she lo(^ out upon man as a beautiful Pantheon; 
and many musing minds walk on and never recognise 
any thing higher than this ; in all things they find 
the latent element of law and order ; in all things 
they greet the sympathetic kindred to self: thus we 
hear of communion with the spirit of nature, the 
poetry of nature, the religion of nature. Man, it is 
said, must be a part of this universal whole and 
round of things, else why is he touched by them ; 
to nothing is he indifferent ; all creations affect him 
by sympathy or antipathy; he has something in 
common with all days and seasons ; he is a Memnon, 
in whose breast the glories of sun-beam and star- 
beam, of clouds and storms, of winds and waters, of 
waving woods and grasses, and the luxuriance of 
&uits and the radiance of flowers, awaken responses 
and echoes — ^he who is so touched by all, must be a 
part of all, and all must be a part of him. God is 
not a personality ; Paul knew this ; did he not quote 
with approbation the testimony of the Pantheistic 
poet of old, " in Him we live and move and have 
our being." ** We are his offspring ; " we were pro- 
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duced from the bosom of the Great All, and to the 
same Great All, us the ancients believed, we shall at 
last return. The writings of this day are deeply 
imbued with the spirit of this great fallacy — a fallacy 
because truth incompleted. The essays of Emerson, 
the writings of Carlyle, the poems of Bailey, the 
Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation, many of 
the abstractions of the Philosophic School-men, the 
dim and gleamy perceptions of Theosophists — all 
have tended to confirm the mind of the age in this 
great fallacy ; so also the attempt to build religion upon 
Natural Theology and the evidence of design in the 
material creation, thus shutting up the understanding 
to the eye, and making it to be the gauge and test 
of spiritual things. 

"Wordsworth has been the poet of our maturest 
years, our consolation, our guide and instructor, and 
we feel for him a reverence too deep to admit of the 
utterance of any light or hasty reflection on his 
genius and teaching. "We speak with hesitation, but 
yet with boldness, who shall say how much this 
Pantheistic feeling has been nurtured and flattered 
by his writings, especially by the earlier and 
more miscellaneous poems. " The Excursion" does 
not indeed at all lie open to the charge ; but 
the earlier writings are bathed in the cold glory, 
and exalted with the grandeur of the old Grecian 
mind. True in themselves, they were not cold, 
because they had passed as experiences through 
the poet's own mind, and sprang warm and 
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living from his magnificent utterance ; and fhey had 

the additional preservative, too, that they were not 

merely descriptive, but interfused with the life of 

English home-bom joys and scenes, in a day when 

that life was simpler than it is at present. But the 

poetry of "Wordsworth is a great hymn to nature ; it 

is a symphony of the soul between the surging of 

the sea, the ehaunting of the winds, the voice of 

birds, and the bleat of lambs. 

He hears the echoes thro' the mountams throng; 
The winds come to him from the fields of sleep. 

But there is no personality of God in all. We do 
not, for a second, imply that he did not hold most 
distinctly the divine personality and presence ; but 
it was a conviction, rather than an instinctive 
feeling. He turned to nature gladly — ^readily ; she 
was to hi'm the mighty mother, and her mists and 
beams, her mountain torrents and her sheltered 
inland lakes, were the great consolation and joy of his 
life. You perceive this in his " Ode on The Intimations 
of Immortality," and ^* On the Power of Sound." 
Both of them worthy, perhaps, of being placed at 
the head of English odes. But you meet the feeling 
still more in the universally known and loved poem 
on " Tintem Abbey." With reverence and regret 
we feel, that in it nature is all in aU. The poet 
exults in the gorgeous cloud-land aroimd him, and 
feels his whole spirit kindling with the life of the 
splendid world of echoing rocks, and woods, and 
waters ; to him, although unexpressed and unacknow- 

e2 
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ledgedy th»e then mig^t be the sense of the UniyerBal 
Father, but as it stands, it is a magnificent compli- 
ment to P^theism. Is it not so irhen he says — 

" This prayer I make. 
Knowing that nature nerer did betray 
The heart that lored her ; 'tis her priyUegq^ 
Thro' all the years of this our life, to lead 
From joy to joy : for *he can so inform 
The mind that is within us — so impress 
"With quietness and beauty — and so feed 
"With lofty thoughts, that neither eril tongue?. 
Bash judgments, nor the sneers of selfish men, 
Kor greetings where no kindness is, nor all 
The dreary intercourse of daily life, 
Shall e'er preTail against us, or disturb 
Our cheernil faith — that aH which we behold 
Is full of blesaings.** 

Alas ! alas ! it is all a rainbow, or the mist of a 
gleaming fata morgana. IS'atnre gives no such 
lessons, and to her own legitimate children affords 
no such consolations. Again, he says — 

" For I have learned 
To look on Nature ; not as in the hour 
Of thoughtless youth, but hearing oftentimes 
The still sad music of humanity ; 
Nor harsh, nor grating, though of ample power 
To chasten and subdue. And I have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts ; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interftised ; 
Whose dweUing is the light of setting suns^ 
And the roimd ocean, and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man : 
A motion and a spirit that impels 
All thinking things— all objects of all thought, 
And rolls thro* all things." 

We believe these most sublime line«l are, in no slight 
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degree, responsible for the Pantheistic tendencies of 
tiie age. 

The Great Initial Letter in Swedenborg's Theology 
which has here a relation to the age, is the Unity 
and Personality of the Deity ; it is a distinct Per- 
sonality, like that felt and figured by the great 
Hebrew Prophets and Seers. Sublime indeed are his 
teachings respecting the existence of a being great 
and adorable above and beyond all l^ature, and from 
whom all Nature is, and has her existence; the 
speculations of Oken in which madness and magnifi-^ 
cence so strangely blend and mingle — ihe self-pro" 
ducing generations of Lamarck and the modem 
school of Law Evolving Hypothesis had all been 
anticipated and passed in review before the Swedish 
Theosophist — ^he did not believe that electricity and 
magnetism constituted life — ^that iRature was a wild 
Walpurgis dance of globule and oblate spheroid, opera- 
ting alike from a clever disposition of the electric 
battery, in tears or dewdrops, in the blood of man or in 
the life of worlds. I^ature, said he, is dead, she derives 
all her life from the fiery flakes of the sun, and the sun 
is dead. How can nature dispense life to any things 
is she not altogether herself inert ? It is madness 
therefore to believe in the life of nature, or the in- 
telligence of nature. What ! can nature regard Uses 
as the end of her operations ? or dispose such uses 
into their Orders and Forms ? The old philosopher 
does not often sneer, but something very Kke one we 
can see above his Hps as he puts this interrogation. 
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Can nature through all her successive links have a 
regard from the beginning to the end ? can she foresee 
and provide for man, spreading her fields of com and 
eoal throughout the earth, not only providing herbs, 
animeds, fruit8> trees, and skins, but arranging that 
the kind of animal, and the kind of fruit, the kind of 
strata, shall be where the people are gathered wha 
most need their especial kind ; the whale and the seal 
for Greenland, the camel for the desert, the oak for 
old Eigland, and the fir for old l^orway ? that a 
reptile silk worm should supply elegant clothing for 
monarchs on their thrones, or merchants in their 
bouses; and thaft a bee should fumi^ wax to 
flluminate palace and temple, as well as honey for a 
dainty food — ^seem to him as proofs of the presiding 
and arranging finger ei Deity : to him, to deny the 
divine Gk>dhead, and to believe in the (Todhead of 
l^ature proves that the affections are open to the 
sensual but not to the spiritual world. 

(kice upon a time when the mind of Swedenborg 
had been much troubled by the ascription of the 
honour of creation to nature, and by the constant 
utterance of men in reference to the things of the 
world. What are these but the works of nature ? 
he was troubled at the pride of heart of those *' who 
would not seek after God," but whose internal tone 
was ever, what is God but nature ? Who has seen 
God, and who has not seen Nature ? thereupon an 
angel appeared to him and said. What is the subject 
of your meditation ? He replied it ia concerning the 
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ttumber of persons who believe that an angel created 
the universe. All hell, said the angel, consifits of 
those — some who by their understanding have con- 
firmed themselves into the belief of Nature to the 
denial of God, or who have lived wickedly and so 
rejected all acknowledgment of God from their 
hearts; — and instantly the doors of the spiritual 
world were opened and they entered together ; it was 
not the infernal world, but the h^U of false specula- 
tion. There was a haU, built of a pitchy stone, 
covered with plates of glazed stone, and sparkling 
like gold and silver, and interspersed with here and 
there glittering shells. The door was opened by one 
who bade them welcome, glad of the opportunity to 
display his speculations and to discuss them ; and 
instantly he fetched books, there said he, these con- 
tain all the wisdom which is the admiration of many 
kingdoms : — this said he is the wisdom of Erance, 
this of Germany, this of Holland, and this of England ; 
then he poured around the books the flood of splen- 
dour from the glory of his own reputation, but it was 
a fleeting light : then he drew forth other treasures, 
manuscripts which he had been writing, and which 
he. intended to give to the world as the publications 
of the most inmost wisdom ; and the essays were to 
answer these three questions : 

I. Whether nature be derived from life, or life 
from nature ? 

II. Whether the centre be derived from the ex- 
panse or the expanse from the centre ? 
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III. Concerning the centre and the expanse of 
nature and of life. 

And thereupon, reclining upon a seat at one end 
of the table, he began to write, while his visitors 
continued to walk about his spacious study ; it was a 
curious scene. Daylight never entered the study ; an 
occasional nocturnal gleam of moonshine might enter, 
but the student always wrote by the light of a flicker- 
ing, untrimmed, unsnuffed candle, and as he wrote, 
bright images and forms, as of Indian birds, appeared 
to flit from the table to the walls, on beautiM and 
gorgeous wings. The visitors took one to the door, to 
the sunlight, but it proved to be, like the rest, only a 
bird of night, the glittering wing, only to he a net- 
work — a semhlanee of truth, made a fallacy hy being 
confirmed Presently, after they had watched this 
sight long enough, they approached the table, and 
asked the philosopher of what he was writing. Con- 
cerning the first general head, said he — ^Whethee 
!N'a.tube be debtved fbou Life ob Life fbou 
Natxjbe. On this question, he confessed himself 
willing and able to confirm either side, but being 
fearftil of being taken for an atheist, he determined, 
with a reservation, that Nature was from life, and 
not life from nature ; although believing the contrary. 
His visitors were moved by an indignant zeal for 
truth. Do you not know, said they, that the mind 
is capable of being elevated above sensual things — 
which are things derived into the thoughts fit)m the 
bodily senses ; and then, when so elevated, it sees 
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things that are of the life above, and things that are 
of nature beneath? What is life but love and 
wisdom? and what is nature but their recipient, 
whereby they may produce their effects or uses? 
Can these be one in aay other sense than as the actor 

/ and the instrument are one ? Can light be one with 

the eye, or sound one with the ear ? Whence are 
the senses of these organs but from life ; and their 
forms but from nature ? "What is this human body 

I but an organ of life ? Are not all the things that 

are therein, organically formed to produce those 
things which love wills and the understanding thinks ? 
Are not the organs of the body from nature, and love 
and thoughts frx)m life? and are not those things 
entirely distinct from each other ? Eaise but your 
ingenuity a little, and you will see that it is the 

I property of life to be affected and to think, and that 

to be affected is from love, and to think is from wis- 
dom, and each is from life ; for, a& was said, love and 
wisdom are life. If you elevate your faculty of 
understanding still a little higher, you will see that 
no love and no wisdom exists unless its origin be 
somewhere or other, and that its origin is wisdom 
itself, and thence life itself; and these are God, from 
whom is nature. 

I At all this the philosophist sat somewhat con- 

^ founded ; he drew his chair aside from the table, but 

listened attentively, though unwillingly. But the 
visitors having begun, would go on, and they therefore 
demanded his thoughts upon the second question— 
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Whether the centre be of the expanse, or the 
expanse of nature ? He answered as before — ^he 
could confirm either side ; but for the sake of his 
reputation, he would hold and confirm that the 
expanse came from the centre ; although, said he, I 
know that some things existed before the sun, and 
that those things flowed together of themselves, and 
thus made centres. But his visitors laughed at him ; 
where, said they, is a surer sign of insanity, than to 
say that the centre is from the expanse ? Some 
things? How can things posterior produce thirds 
prior, or things exterior produce things interior, or 
things grosser produce things purer? How can 
surfaces produce centres ? Who does not see that 
this is contrary to the laws of nature ? You have 
asserted that the expanse flowed together of itself 
into a centre. Did it flow by chance into so won- 
derful and stupendous an order, where one thing 
exists for the sake of another, and everything for the 
sake of man, and with a view to his eternal life ? Is 
it possible that nature, by any principle of love — 
ftx)m any principle of wisdom, should provide such 
things ? Can nature make angels of men, and heaven 
of angels ? Ponder well these things, they said, and 
your idea of nature existing from nature will fell to 
the ground ! 

They advanced, then, to the third question — 
Whether the centre and the expanse of nature are 
the same as the centre and expanse of life ? And here 
the speculative Pantheist was in doubt; he was 
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cairied upwards and downwards, sometimes believing 
in nature, and sometimes in the centre above nature ^ 
and he was here instructed that the natural world, 
and its sun, and life, and fire are one ; but that the 
spiritual world, with its sun, which is pure love, and 
its heat, from which angels and men derive their 
will, and its light, from whence they derive their 
nnderstanding, is another. Further, that the sim of 
nature i» derived from the spiritual sim of the angelic 
heaven, which is in its nature spiritual fire, or Divine 
Love ; and that as the fire of the natural sun was ex- 
erted from no other source than the fire of the spiritual 
sun — ^as the expanse originates from the centre, and 
the centre of life is Divine Love, proceeding from 
God — ^and since the expanse of that centre, which is 
called the gpiritual world, is thence derived — and 
since from that sun existed the sun of the world, and 
from the latter its expanse, which is called the 
natural world, — it is evident that the universe is 
ereated by one God. 

I will listen to you in proportion as you can satisfy 
my questions! I think Swedenborg replies to a 
greater number of important questions than any 
other teacher whatever; nothing appears to have 
escaped him. Of all the systems in this world, 
modem Infidelity is the most audacious, as we have 
already noted it. Infidelity ! How shall we trans- 
late that word — ^No ! Ah how little trouble it takes 
to say No ! — I do not believe ! — I will not believe ! — 
the everlasting No ! and it is equally the word of the 
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most painful consciousness, and the most careless 
indifference, and tlie most affected nonchalance* 
For some forms of Infidelity we must have the most 
tender pity ; for some the most incurable contempt. 
For the Infidelity, yearning for satisfaction, we 
believe the answer in the aflSbrmative will come, and 
the void will be satisfied and filled. 

But there is another phase of the philosophy, and 
of philosophical scepticism in our day, to which 
Swedenborg may be applied ; namely, the Positivism 
of Science : this asserts that man begins with the 
theological or mythological, advances to the meta- 
physical or casuistical, and terminates at last in the 
scientific or the known. This, it will be perceived, 
is a state beyond the Pantheistic ; it rejects all faith 
and concerns itself only with the observed order of 
things. In this idea, all things are in the order of 
development, but beyond the present, in this, man 
cannot pass ; science is the ultimate and final condi- 
tion of knowledge. The soul is a form of matter, 
and immortality becomes impossible. Now it surely 
is a circumstance of great note, that Swedenborg was 
himself acquainted with, and well and deeply grounded 
in, all the Positive science of his day. He accepts 
all the conditions and demands of science, and builds 
on them as the ultimate principles, out of which 
other degrees of knowledge and wisdom must flow. 
In many ways it may be illustrated that his system 
furnishes us with the true Positivism. He heralds 
the mechanical ages; he deprecates the intangible 
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and indefinite ; he appeals to facts — ^but to all facts ; 
to the facts of consciousness and conviction, as much 
as to the niinistrations of the compasses or the 
telescope. 

At the head of the Positive School stands M. Comte, 
01 those English Infidels who have recently adopted 
the name of Secularists. We have said that by 
the Positive philosophy is implied a belief founided 
on fact, and the term is used too in contradistinction 
to Theological and also to Metaphysical belief. But 
it is remarkable that Comte and his disciples are 
a&aid of facts ; they select some and reject others, 
and especially refiise to advance beyond a certain 
circle of facts. Svredenborg is a Positive Philosopher 
too, and he has made Theology Positive. He is truly 
at the head of the Positive or Scientific School ; but 
with him Consciousness is a fact. He lays his finger 
not only on the seen and temporal, and calls that a 
feet, but he shows how it must be the drapery of the 
unseen and the eternal, the spiritual and the celestial, 
and he advances to these and shows that they are 
facts too. Hence Swedenborg is able to answer, as 
we have already said, many of the most interesting 
and momentous questions for which the heart of 
humanity is waiting the reply. While the Positive 
Philosophers ! ! ! not only tell us they have no reply, 
but intimate further to us that a reply we shall never 
get. Yes, audacious we have said ; for they " build 
on their denials and call them discoveries.'' Posi- 
tivists, your classification is good, your arrangement 
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natural, but you are false to it ; man does advance to 

positive knowledge, but what positive knowledge 

have you ? If man cuts his cable from the anchor of 

the Infinite and Immortal, what does he, what can 

he know ? Truly, if the ancient philosopher found 

his wisdom to consist, in that he knew, that he knew 

nothing, he had advanced beyond you ; for you do 

not know that you know nothing. Tell us the origin 

of the human race ; tell us the vital distinction 

between man and animals ; tell us what is a law of 

nature ; tell us what are natural phenomena ; tell us 

what is our destiny ; tell us tell us something. 

They cannot reply ; they know that two and two 

make four ; They think it probable that the sun will 

rise to-morrow ; They believe that in England January 

follows December, and that com springs from seed 

com, and sundry other things like these — clear heiided 

men — ^hard headed mathematicians, the gleams of 

poetry and fancy, and metaphysics, they care 

not for. To every enquiry of Faith they give the 

answer of the glassy or homy eye : they * dinna ken.' 

Certainly they look with interest on pain and mental 

suffering, and would fix their finger on a mental 

sorrow, and probe a moral wound as a surgeon would 

perform an operation — all is to these gentlemen only 

a peculiar modification of matter. 

They would preach and botanise 
Upon their mother's grave. 

And shutting their eyes to every phase of the histwy 
of the himian soul, they pass through life 
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A reasoning, sedf-sufficing thing ; 
An intellectual all in all. 

No, indeed, the world has nothing to hope for in the 
solution of its enquiries from these gentfcmen. 

But it is time to close this Introduction, and in- 
troduce the subject of it. And thus we com- 
mend this volume to our readers, because we 
beKeve . that it may introduce Swedenborg to 
their knowledge and intimacy, and because we 
believe he will reply to many of the questions to 
which the men of our age — ^the young men especially 
— are desirous of hearing replies. We believe that 
he will, to the eye of the candid sceptic, unveil 
Jesus, the Saviour of mankind, in a most divine- 
human and human-divine relation to him. In the 
perusal of his works, more and more he wiU perceive 
that Christianity, in every phase of its development 
and history, meets the deepest and most intimate 
necessities of our nature ; the grandeur and the im- 
perativeness of the Saviour's great achievement of 
Ademption will be opened to him. The nature of 
those divine sanctifying influences, without which 
nothing is holy — ^nothing pure or good, and the glory 
of that future* life, where the whole being of man 
may expand to all eternity, in "Wisdom, in Love, in 
Divine Labour. 
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*^ READER, might it not seem a wonder, if a person of so 
extraordinary and apostolical a character, should better escape 
the imputation of madness than the prophets of old ? fie 
upon those uncharitable prejudices which haye led so many, 
in all ages, to credit and propagate slanderous reports of the 
beat of men, even whilst they have been employed in the 
heavenly work of turning many from darkness to light, and 
from the power of Satan unto Grod. "Were an angel from 
heaven to come and dwell incarnate amongst us, may we not 
suppose that his conversation, discoveries, and conduct of life 
would, in many things, be so contraiy to the errors and 
prejudices, the ways and fashions of this world, that many 
would say, with one consent, that he is beside himself ; and 
where any one of our brethren, through the divine favour, 
attains to any high degree of angelical illumination and com- 
munications, may he not expect the like treatment ? I forget 
the name of the philosopher whose precepts and lectures were 
so repugnant to tiie dissolute manners of the Athenians — ^they 
sent to Hippocrates, to come and cure him of his madness ; to 
Tirhich message that great physician retxuned this answer : 
that it was not the philosopher, but the Athenians that were 
mad." — Dr. Ha.iitley, Rector of Wintoick, Northamptonshire : 
Preface to First English Translation of Sioedenhorg^s Heaven 
and Hell, 
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CJoNTKNTS. — A Psychologic History—Life from tlio Dial- 
Plate and the Main Spring— The Intellectual Eminence of 

Sweden — ^Early Connections and Education of Swedenborg 

Efforts in Poetry— First Devotion to Science— Mechanics- 
Friendship with Charles XII. — List of Scientific Works: 
the Principia and Magnetism — Quotation from the Marquis 
de Thom6— Scientific Discoveries in many Walks, Unac- 
knowledged and Incontestible — Work on the Worship and Love 
of God, closing the Scientific Epoch : Some Account of the 

Book, and Outline of it — -Entrance upon a New Field 

Education for the New Work— Preliminary Discussion of the 
Authenticity of the Memorable delations : their Remarkable 
Literary and Psychological Character — Gorgoousness of Paint- 
ings : Are they simply Allegorical ?— The Vision of the Ice- 
World and its Temple— the Natural History of Allegory : Arc 
they to bo regarded as Introvisionary from the Resolute Action 
of the WiU, or simply Clairvoyant ? why not Real ?— Swcden- 
borg's Illumination— Possibility of Communion with Spiritual 
World, from testimony" of Scripture — Common Sense and 
Science— Argument against Swedenborg, that he wrought no 
Miracles— Interviews with the World of Spirits, attested from 
the Queen of Sweden— Kant, &c., &c. : why might not God 
raise Him up ?— Closing Years of Life— Remai-kable corres- 
pondence with John Wesley — Death — Reflections — -Was He 
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Sir Ja^ies Stephen, in one of the most remarkable 
and original essays of modem times, — an essay as 
clearly characterized by analytic thought as eloquence, 
has attempted to trace the mental biography of the 
author of the "^N'atural History of Enthusiasm," and 
The Physical Theory of another Life." He has sup- 
posed the eloquent Isaac Taylor himself to be the 
narrator of the growth and adyancc of his own. mind, 
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and it is scarcely possible to read, without a more 
curious interest, the imaginary story — in which the 
post-sepulchi*al being is supposed to speak, and to 
carry memory back to the recognitions, the hints, 
and recollections, of the library, the conversation^ 
and the contemplation of life. 

But if this is strange and interesting, what would 
a paper written thus, and monumental to the life of 
8 wedenborg be ? The only drawback to such a memoir, 
would be, that no one at all acquainted with the life 
of the subject of it, could suppose him engaged in 
writing or speaking it, else would not this be a sub- 
ject for mental painting — ^the portrait of a mind 
hovering so constantly between two worlds — so awful 
in its protracted power of abstraction — so keen in the 
survey of every kind of mental fumitm-e and moral 
or emotional character. How strange the course of 
history, a mind that began by acquiring immense 
consideration from its descent into Mines, and its 
survey of Metals — and acquired still higher notoriety 
from its laying claim to the ascent into Worlds of 
Spirits — its travels into the interior of all created life, 
and its description of the realms of things not seen. 
It must be admitted that the extremes of the history 
are strange. 

Biography usually presents to us only the history 
of the man on the dial plate of the watch — ^we 
would like to read his life from the interior works — 
all that we can usually see is the hour or hours of 
life — wc know the lime he kept, but we would know 
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more, what was the main spring : — ^what inner works 
were they urging from hour to hour, from year to year, 
the finger round — ^how few biographies can tell us this ; 
and ours can be no exception in this particular. 

Certainly before any man can be understood or 
comprehended, it seems indispensable to comprehend 
his life — his life as a whole — ^its works and pursuits, 
the phases and colours of it, even the small anecdotes 
and mythic shadows, ; all of these properly indicate 
the structure and character of the life, for the life of 
man is the robe spun by himself out of the spiritual 
activity within him ; and if we can gain any authentic 
intelligence of the inner household life, the sayings 
and daily behavings, the book read as well as the 
book Avritten, the comportment to men in general, 
the aims and intentions and business transactions — 
if all these could be seen as a whole, we should be 
able to form some tolerable idea of the man, for it is 
wonderful how consistent in the long run all men's 
actions are. 

All that is proposed in the following pages of 
biographic record is to sketch the outline of Sweden- 
borg's career, the bold crayon-Hke outline, in which 
however may be preserved some of the shades which 
contributed to give individuality to the features and 
character, and distinctness to the whole portrait. 
With a few exceptions there is little in this life to 
interest those who expect a biography to contain the 
plot, adventure, and romantic interest of a drama. But 
very interesting to know that all the incidents known 
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give a higher interest to the works written, if that he 
possible, and certainly tend to illustrate them by 
showing that they were the appropriate and necessary 
outbirths of this life. However acute the observa- 
tion, however intent the gaze, here will be found 
during a long, long life, no contradiction, no incon- 
sistency, no littleness ; all is dignified, all is worthy 
of an exalted mind engaged in the most exalted 
studies. 

SwEDES^ gave birth to the subject of our memoir, 
and exposition. Sweden, perhaps by many of our 
readers, is regaided as a most insignificant country, but 
a little thought and a very slight amount of reading 
will compel to the revoking of this opinion. Sweden 
has ever been the land of great ideas, and brave and 
magnanimous actions ; it represents perhaps the 
purest descendants of the Scandinavian race; the 
land of Odin, and the descendants of Odin; the 
deeds of Gustaviis VadQ, who awoke his country 
from serfdom ; and the still more dazzling achieve- 
ment s of Gustatus Adolphus, who burst over 
Catholic Europe like a thunder-cloud, with bolt 
and blaze. It wa^ the land of the immortal Scalds, 
those ancestral poets of Europe, whose beautifal 
faith, in a dark age, was that *' to die — was to pass 
away to another light ; " and this country, too, may 
be regarded as the land of Snorro Sturleson, our 
Scandinavian Homer. Beautiful indeed are the 
spiritual breathings and raptures of Bishop Tegn^r, 
and the glo>ring pciwer of Atterbom, and the exalted 
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genius of Sta^elius. LinnaeuB, the moet comprehen- 
eive of otit naturalists, was a Swede. In our owA 
time, our firesides have been charmed by the beauti- 
ful imagination of Miss Bremer, and our hearts by 
the tones of the Swedish Nightingale ; true to its 
character, as the land of great Princes, Oscar, sits 
upon its throne. It is the soil of genius, beautiful 
and affluent in the gifts of nature ; its cMLdren have 
been preeminently endowed with heroism, and there- 
fore with veneration for heroes; and they have 
possessed in equal degree, that refined spirituality 
which at once consecrates the light of nature, and 
opens the gates of the world to come. 

EatANUEL SwEDEi^Boaa was bom at Stockholm in 
Sweden^ on the 29th of January, 1688 ; his ancestry 
is described as being of great respectability, but not 
noble ; it is lost among the miners of the great Stora 
Kopparberg, or Copper Mountain. Emaiiufilwas the 
third child, and the second son of Dr. Jesper Swcd- 
berg, the Bishop of Skara in West Gothland, and 
Sarah Behm, daughter of Albrecht Behm, Assessor 
of the Royal Board of Mines. Bishop Swedberg 
before his elevation to a Prelacy had held many 
stations of importance and influence, Court Chaplain, 
Professor of Theology, and Provost of the Cathedral 
of Upsal. The childhood of this extraordinary son is 
described as very remarkable in many particulars ; 
he does appear to have exhibited a precocity which 
was not to develop itself in immaturity. 

The limits of this little volume altogether preclude 
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the possibility of dwelling at any great length upon 
the events of the life of our Seer and Teacher ; our 
design is not this ; but rather to seize on a few of 
the well defined circumstances exhibiting his worth 
and his credibility. His early life was the prelude 
and preparation for that life of close and untiring 
study he was to lead. He took his degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy in 1 709, and about the same period he 
published an edition of the Select Sentences of Seneca 
and Publius Syrus Mimus. In 1710, he commenced 
a course of travel ; he proceeded to Oxford and London. 
He did not reach England without three dangers ; 
the first, a severe storm ; the second, his vessel was 
fired into, under the idea that it was that of a Danish 
pirate ; and third, firom his being advised to land, 
although the plague was raging in his country, in 
ignorance of quarantine regulations ; he records that 
with difficulty he escaped hanging. At this period 
he alternated his severer studies with poetry and 
poetic composition. This was not the vocation to 
which he was destined, but all his writings of this 
order are said to display force of fancy, and great 
flexibility of expression. 

Poetry we have said, and we fancy we can hear some 
reader exclaiming, Aye, we thought so, just a spinner 
of aerial fancies, a poetic dreamer; but we must 
correct the illusion. The earliest years of the life of 
Swedenborg, were devoted to the most stem analysis 
of the hardest and most sterile facts ; the merits of his 
youth were great. He was one of the earliest mem- 
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bers of the Koyal Society of Science at Upsal ; and 
as he travelled £roni place to place, he commimicated 
to the society the result of his observations^ 
especially, it is said, exhibiting his interest in the 
sciences of astronomy, mechanics, and mathematics. 
Everywhere he songht, and obtained the acquailitance 
of the most distinguished mathematicians and astro- 
nomers. He endeavoured thus early to benefit his 
country, especially by procuring for it the best 
models ,* such are not the occupations of a mere mystic 
and dreamer, nor is this the gj mnasia in which he 
trains and disciplines himself. 

We should like to read the ^^JDcsdalus Hyperho' 
reus" It has never been translated into English, 
and only reached six parts. Charles XII. expressed 
great interest in this publication ; it was a record of 
the most daring and noble speculations in the field of 
natural science ; it was a record of the trials of that 
age for conquering nature by using her powers of 
Electricity — Steam — and the forces of Mechanical 
Motion. 

The connections of Swedenborg were influential ; 
his father, as we have seen, was a Bishop, one of his 
sisters married Eric BenzeHus, subsequently Arch- 
bishop of Upsal ; another was married to Lars Ben- 
zelstiema, the Governor of a Province, and whose 
son afterwards became a Bishop. It is probable he 
had considerable patronage at court, and to this it 
may be owing, in addition to his fame for knowledge 
and skill in the mechanical and mathematical sciences, 
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that we find liim in 1716 in intimate acquaintance 
vritk Charles XII. That extraordinary monarch and 
sagacious man, himself a most skilful mathematiciaa, 
soon recognised the worth of his illustrious suhject — 
he instantly appointed him to the most important 
post of Extraordinary Assessor of the Board of Mines, 
a post somewhat similar in meaning and importance 
to our President of the Board of Trade. The king 
wrote a letter to the College of Mines ordering that 
Swedenborg should have a seat and voice in the 
College whenever he could be present, and especially 
whenever any business of a mechanical nature was to 
be considered ! His intimacy with his monarch con- 
tinued until the death of Charles, and in 1718 he 
executed a work of great importance : he contrived 
to transport over hill and dale, by rolling machines 
of his own invention, two galleys, five large boats 
and a sloop, from Stromstadt to Iderfjol, a distance 
of fourteen miles ; by this operation the king found 
himself in a situation to carry out his plans; for 
under cover of these vessels he transported on pon- 
toons his heavy artillery, which it would have been 
impossible to have conveyed by land, under the very 
walls of Frederickshall. But it was at the siege of 
this fort that Charles was killed. 

We are frequently reminded of the saying of Mr. 
Emerson, that it would require a '* colony of men" 
to do justice to, and rightly appreciate the works of 
Swedenborg. Wo must mention together a nimiber 
of the works and published speculations on whioh 
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he engaged himself during the few years from 
this time. 

1. An Introduction to Algebra. 

2. Attempts to Find the Longitudes of Places by Lunar 

Observations. 

3. A Proposal for a Decimal System of Money and Measures. 

4. A Treatise on the Motion and Position of the Earth and 

Planets. 
6. Proofs, derived from Appearances in Sweden, of the 
Depths of the Sea, and the Greater Force of the 
Tides in the Ancient "World. 

6. On pocks, Sluices, and Salt Works. 

7. Some Specimens of Work on the Principles of Natural 

Philosophy, comprising New Attempts to Explain 
the Phenomena of Chemistry and Physics by 
Geometry. 

8. New Observations and Discoveries respecting Iron and 

Fire, and particulai-ly respecting the Elemental 
Nature of Fire ; together with a New Construction 
of Stoves. 

9. A New Method of Finding the Longitude of Places on 

Land or Sea, by Lunar Observations. 

10. A New Mechanical Plan of Constructing Docks and 

Dykes. 

11. A Mode of Discovering the Powers of Vessels, by th« 

Application of Mechanical Principles. 

12. Miscellaneous Observations, connected with the Physical 

Sciences. Parts I — ^III. 

13. Ditto, Part IV. Principally on Minerals, Iron, and the 

Stalactites in Baumans Cavern. 

14. On the Depreciations and Rise of the Swedish Currency. 

We liave thus enumerated some, of the works 
published between the years 1722 — 1733; they 
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belong to regions of thought with which it is not 
the purpose of this book to concem itself particu- 
larly. In 1 733, Swedenborg travelled abroad, familiar- 
ising his mind with every object that "his large 
curiosity could bring before him, whether arts, manu- 
£ax$tures, museums, books, scenery, men, manners, 
customs, ecclesiastical institutions, and governments." 
And now he conmienced the publication of his 
hitherto greatest work, under the strange title of 
Philosophical and Mineral "Works; the first folio 
volume of three, was called The Frtncipia, the second 
folio On Iron, and the third On Copper and Brass, 
This work was published at the cost of the author's 
friend and patron, the Duke of Brunswick, at whose 
court he was a second time a visitor. 

The Itinerary of Swedenborg, a posthumous work 
in several volumes, which we have not seen, must be 
an amazing body of observation and knowledge, for 
during several years his travellings were constant 
from place to place in the more northern nations of 
Europe, and it was his habit to record all that was 
instructive to him. His mind was incessantly active, 
and it is indeed truly amazing to behold him one 
while directing his eye, as in the Principia, to the 
most hidden causes of things, and immediately after 
writing a paper contributed to the Royal Academy 
of Sciences of Sweden — On Inlaid Work in Marble, 
for Tables, and for Ornamental Purposes Generally. 

Let the reader notice, that up to the age of 54, 
Swedenborg was a student of nature. He concerned 
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himself with reading her words only in organic and 
inorganic substances. We have no speculations upon 
the world of spirit; we cannot see much of the 
writer's spiritual world; his concerns were with 
matters sufficiently tangible and visible for the most 
hard and dry Materialist. In the Principia he may 
be regarded as taking his place by the side of Newton, 
Kepler, and Humboldt ; climbing to the high places 
and mountain peaks of nature, and overlooking the 
material universe ; that work belongs to the future 
still, but ever since it was written, the nund of man 
has been marching up to it. Philosophers have 
neglected these writings, fix)m the supposition that 
they were the productions of a mystic ; hence the 
ignorance of scholars, of the writings of this illustrious 
man is amazing. Professor Patterson, of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, in a letter to Dr. Atlee, 
respecting the Principia, says, " The work of Swe- 
denborg, which you were so kind as to put into my 
hands, is an extraordinary production of one of the 
most extraordinary men, certainly, that has ever 
lived. * * * This much (he says) I can 
truly say, that the air of mysticism which is generally 
thought to pervade Baron Swedenborg's ethical and 
theological writings, has prevented philosophers fix)m 
paying that attention to his physical productions of 
which I now see that they are worthy. Many of the 
experiments and observations on magnetism, presented 
in this work are believed to be of much more modem 
date, and arc unjustly ascribed to much more recent 
writers.'* 
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In 1785, the Commissioners appointed by the King 
of France, for the examination of the subject of animal 
magnetism, afflnned that there did not exist any 
theory of the magnet ; and the Count de Buffon, in 
his work on N'atural Histoiy, affirmed that nothing 
had been written on the formation of the planets. To 
both these errors a most scholarly and eloquent refu- 
tation was given by the Marquis de Thome, in a 
letter addresssd to the Commissioners, in which he 
says " (Tour) assertion has occasioned many remon- 
strances, and I shall here make one, and, as 1 think, 
tlie most just of any in favour of an illustrious man 
of learning, some years since deceased. Three folio 
volxmics were printed at Dresden and Leipzic, in 1 734, 
under the following title : Umanuelu Swedenhorgm 
Opera Fhilosophica et Mineralia, The first of these 
volumes is tJijtirely devoted to a sublime theory of 
the formation of the world, founded on that of the 
magnetic clement, the existence, form, and mechan- 
ism of which, are demonstrated by the author from 
experience, geometry, and the most solid reasoning 
founded on these two bases." The Marquis ftirther 
says, " The work which has occasioned this remon- 
strance, being, ^without contradiction, the most 
complete and profound of all (upon the magnet), 
ought principally to have fixed their (the Commis- 
sioners) attention; and this being granted, the saying 
of the Commissioners, that there docs not yet exist any 
theory of the mngnet — ^that is, that nothing wliich 
has yet appeared is lo be regarded as such — ia saying 
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that the theory of Swedenborg is none at all ; that a 
theory, demonstrated by experiment, reasoning, geo- 
metry, and in agreement with them all, is not a theory. 
Such, I believe, is the exact amomit of the assertion 
of the Commissioners, which, therefore, it remains for 
them to prove. I shall now proceed to enable the 
public to determine whether the Swedish philosopher 
was not most intimately persuaded, that in natural 
philosophy, every theoiy which is not supported by 
experience and geometry, ought to be regarded as 
chimerical. In the first page of the first volume, he 
thus explains his views on this subject : *He who 
wishes to attain an end, must also wish to acquire 
the means. Now these are the means which more 
especially lead to knowledge truly philosophical — 
experience, geometry, and the faculty of reasoning/ 
" In the following page he insists in these terms : 
* Arduous is the attempt to explain, philoso|phically, 
the hitherto secret operations of elemental nature, 
fer removed and almost hidden from the view. I 
must endeavour to place as it were, before the eyes 
those phenomena which she herself is careful to 
conceal, and of which Bke seems most averse to the 
investigation. In such an ocean I should not venture 
to spread my sail, without having experience and 
geometry continually present to watch the hand and 
direct the helm. "With these to assist and direct me, 
I may hope for a prosperous passage over the track- 
less deep. These shall be my two stars, to guide 
me in my course^ and light me in my way; for of 
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the siumnary view that I have given of it to the 
three kingdoms of nature. It will he easy to con- 
vince ourselves, that of these the mineral kingdom 
is the least favourable to this element by reason of 
its inertness, of the irregularity of its pores, of its 
angular forms, and of the rigidity of its parts : hence 
were it not for iron and the loadstone, magnetism 
would be almost entirely banished from this king- 
dom. Proceeding to the vegetable, we may easily 
perceive that its more regular pores^ its rounder 
forms, its more flexible parts, the sphere of activity 
which results from its organization, and from the 
circulation which takes place within it, offer much 
greater facilities to the operations of the magnetical 
fluid. Arriving at the animal kingdom, which is 
the quintescence of them all, as being more rich in 
volatile spirits, and approaching thereby more nearly 
to elemental nature, and which is gifted more emi- 
nently according to the perfection of its organs, with 
the same advantages which we have just observed in 
the vegetable kingdom ;— we find that this kingdom, 
by the exalted life of some of its subjects, is clearly 
the most active centre that the magnetic "element 
can lay hold of; and as, besides, it presents it in the 
abundance of its fluids, in the circular vessels and 
veins, and in its spiral flbres, with nothing but anala« 
gous forms, of an extreme flexibility and capacity of 
motion, we cannot but conclude, that this is the 
kingdom which favours in the highest degree the 
admission of this element. To avoid exceeding the 
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limits of your journal, I omit, gentlemen, an infinity 
of things which. I might here mention in support of 
these truths j amongst which I should include the 
respiration of animab, their hunger, their thirst, 
their loves, the functions of their absorbent and 
resorbent pores — ^phenomena, which well analysed, 
would be so many proofs of the existence of animal 
magnetism, and would evince, that in reality animals 
are^nothing but living magnets. 

This, gentlemen, is what I thought it my duty to 
make public for the benefit of society, from a regard 
for truth, and in gratitude to him, to whom I am 
indebted for the major part of the little I know ; 
though before I met with his writings, I had sought 
for knowledge amongst almost all the writers, 
ancient and modem, who enjoyed any reputation 
for possessing it. — I have the honour to be, &c., 
Mabquis de Thome. PariSy Augmt 4iy 1785." 

So much of this highly interesting document has 
been quoted, not only because it is a reproof, evi- 
dently from an accomplished man of science and of 
rank, for the contempt with which the works of 
Swedenborg have been regarded, but it is also a 
summary introduction to, and short analysis of, that 
great book — The Principia ; and it wiU be perceived 
that the modem discoveries in magnetism have all 
been substantially anticipated in that work. 

IS'or this alone, he describes the sun and its vortex, 
and explains the subject of the creation of the solar 

g2 
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system from tlic buh. Mr. Emerson, in a quiet 
sneer, says, "he unfortunately did not discover 
the seventh planet j" and Mr. Wilkinson, in his Life 
of Swedenborg, says, *' it is remarkable, as showing 
the limits of spiritual scership, that Swedenborg 
speaks of Saturn as the last planet of our system, 
liis privilege of vision not enabling him to anticipate 
the place of Herschel." But this is an oversight in 
t)oth these writers; Swedenborg does not speak of 
Balttlrti as the last planet, in the work to which 
tlicy allude — " The Earths of the Universe," while 
in th6r Princdpia, he cxpresriy alleges that there were 
seven planctsf created from the sun at the same time ; 
eight or ten drawings iHuttrative of the subject, in 
all of which seven planets have been laid down. This 
work was published more than fcrrty years before the 
discovery of the seventh planet by Jhf, Hcrschel ; 
nor had our writer any glasses of sufficient power 
to aid him in his speculations. And in his work on 
the Worship and Love of God, published in 1746, he 
speaks of seven primary planets. 

We now advance to the next great work of our 
writer. The Economy of the Animal Kingdom, which 
was published at Amsterdam, 1740. The first part 
treats of the blood, the arteries, the veins, and the 
heart, with an introduction to rational psychology ; 
the second part treats of the motion of the brain, the 
cortical substance, and the human soul. Again in this 
work we are reminded of the injustice of fame in 
her awards of distinction and praise. A remarkably 
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iiiteresting circumstance is noticed by Slumenbacb^ 
in " Tke Institutions of Physiology." Treating of 
the brain, he says, that after birth it undergoes a 
constant and gentle motion, correspondent with 
Fespiration ; so that when the lungs sink in expi- 
ration the brain rises a little, but when the chest 
expands^ it again subsides ; and Blumenbach gives 
the honour of the discovery of this phenomenon to 
Daniel Schlichti^g, who first accurately described 
the motioR in 1 744 ; but Swedenboi^ had described 
accurately, and fully demonstrated this phenomenon 
in a chapter of the Animal Economy, in which he 
treats of the coincidence of motion between the brain 
and the lungs. 

Again, the discovery of the &£4 that ihe blood, 
when expelled from the coi^traeted cavities, leaves 
a vacuum, into which vacuum, according to the 
common laws of derivation, the blood must rusl^, 
being prevented by means of valves from regur- 
gitating, — ^this discovery has been attributed to Dr. 
Wilson, but it wjfts known long before the publication 
of Dr. Wilson's work, '* An Inquiry into the Moving 
Powers employed in the Circulation of the Blood." to 
Swedenborg, and he applied the principle to account 
for the motion of the blood. 

Again, the discovery of the existence of a passage 
of communication between the right and left, or two 
lateral ventricles of the cerebrum, has been conceded 
to the celebrated anatomist. Dr. Alexander Monro, 
fpf Edigiburgh, by I^pst 8^pceeding anatoxoists, and 
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hence goes by the ijpme of the foramen of Monro. 
But this passage will be found in The Animal Song- 
dom, where our writer says, " The communicating' 
foramina in the cerebrum are called Anus and Yulya, 
beside the passage or emissary canal of the lymph, 
by these the lateral yentricles communicate with 
each other, and with the third yentricle." 

And we may here mention another work belonging 
to the same period of Swedenborg's life, in which he 
throws away the crucible, the mathematical instru- 
ment, and the dissecting knife, and sings, so to 
speak, a lofty hymn in honour of the creation. This 
work is entitled " The Worship and Lave of Ood^* 
and it is the most exalted in its style of aU Sweden- 
borg's works ; the imagination and the fency flame 
and blaze over its pages, and, indeed, it gives 
forth in poetry what the two preceding works we 
have mentioned. The Principia and the Animal 
Kingdom, had given in prose. "We confess that 
in spite of its splendour, this work of our great 
master has not eminent attractions for us. "With 
it he closed the unillumined period of his life. Is it 
not amazing that the glory of this man's imagination 
should blaze forth as he advanced in years and in 
scientific knowledge? yet here we have not been 
able to rest as upon that glorious couch of doctrine 
and truth which meet us more especially in his after 
works. It is not always plain to us what he means ; 
the pages are illumined with a hazy, nebulous splen- 
dour; we scent the aromas of Eden, and tread 
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Kghtly and joyfully through the mythical genesis of 
things; but in truth, the performance is, for our 
fancy, too Platonic — ^too much like a Hesiodic myth 
— ^too cold in its beauty. 'Tis a fault we nowhere 
else find with, or in, our writer, that God appears 
too far from ns ; we see the egg of the world too 
much and find too much of spontaneous generation. 
There is a very distinct recognition of divine pater- 
nity and superintendence, and yet it is to us like the 
reading of Darwin's Zoonomia or Loves of ^e Plants^ 
or Imagination shaping its Images from the '' Yestiges 
of the Natural History of Creation ; " yet here all 
orders of being rise in harmony, not merely with 
law, but with arrangement and adaptation. " Thus," 
we are told, " in every product or effect the ruling 
principle was use, which reigned as a soul in its body. 
Thus, we see in proportion to the number of the 
clods of the earth on which the different rays of the 
sun exerted their influence, were the varieties of 
efflorescent beauty." The luxuriance of the style 
and the ideas is ample as we only find them in 
Paradise Lost. The book has all the wildness and 
rapture of fsmcy, which so charm us in Shelley's 
Queen Mab. Our magic car moves on over the pro- 
creant and rising earth ; the human soul lies beneath 
and before us like lanthe's spirit, bound in that 
charmed slumber of death : 

^ Death and his broHier, sleep." 
Or perhaps we may say of this wonderful piece, that 
it is a new " Wisdom of the Ancients," and from a 
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different point of vision to the old ; again we move 
througli Grorgons and Pythons, and mingle in Appoli- 
nieuy sports, and climb Olympus and Parnassus, and 
thread our way through Tartarus, and Erebus, and 
Orcus. It is truly a great poem. 

It is so extraordinary a book — ^it forms so distinct 
a landing place in our author's history, that we must 
linger upon it yet a Httle longer. The ideas on 
which his succeeding works were founded had not yet 
been given to him. The reader familiar with the 
Principia and the Animal Kingdom, wiU find in this 
work an ampMcation of the knowledge contained in 
those books — ^the formation of a wide and compre- 
hensive generalization ; a rapid, but beautiful, 
clothing of abstract facts ; the birth of the world, 
and all things; the birth of forms; the origin of 
motion, and its ascent : from angular — ^through cir- 
cular, spiral, vortical, and celestial, the sun at last 
rolling on his way, teeming with all the planets of 
the system. It is a most daring attempt to sing in 
this unhesitating manner, the original principles of 
things and how action and passion wrought together, 
and how the seeds of things lay folded in the warm 
earth; the vegetable in the mineral, the animal 
in the vegetable, and the universal soul in all. 

It is in this book that we meet with that bright 
and magnificent dream of the Perpetual Spring of our 
world. Starting with the idea entertained by other 
naturalists, which we are neither at present prepared 
to defend or to denounce, that the earth with all its 
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sister planets was projected from the sun, he main- 
tains that its progress must necessarily have heen so 
rapid, that its years preserved a kind of mean ; the 
seasons so rapidly succeeding each other, that they 
coalesced into one season, resembling a perpetual 
youth-time of the year. Thus, then, resulted a kind 
of continued vernal sport, and in the flower of this 
jocund age, the days had but a few moments of night, 
and the cold did not disturb the heat of the day, but 
tempered it. Thus, all things of space and time 
conspired together to decorate with loveliness our 
young world, and to save it from the rude violence 
of later ages ; for as yet there was no furious wind, 
no Boreas to disturb the air with his stormy whirl- 
wind, nor the smallest cloud to intercept the splendour 
of the Sim and the stars, and the face of everything 
was serene, and zephyrs only, with their gentle 
fannings, appeased the murmurs of the winds. And 
Providence, from the creation moment, had provided 
and arranged that there should be a succession of 
powers and of causes continually joined together, and 
embracing each other. Thus, in proportion to the 
number of clods of earth on which the different rays 
of the sun exerted their influence, were the varieties 
of efflorescent beauty. Every single turf produced its 
own new form, and every step of the advancing.spring 
added new ones ; and several, on their leaves, bore 
the inscription of the manners, services, and fates of 
the globe and the universe. The flowers mirrored 
the flaming sim with its marriage with the earth, 
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and hesLYea, with its interpointed constellatioiLB. 
Ereiy fruit of spring was a mirror — a representation 
of destinies, and of the boundary of the series. 

Thus the earth in its first age, self-sportive, like 
a new bride, clad in a robe adorned with the most 
beautiful rosebuds, and wearing a kind of chaplet of 
tiie most select flowers, proceeded in her course, 
whilst the very flame of all pleasantness sparkled in 
her countenance. The whole earth was a seminary, 
and an ovary, and ground at lengtli grew up from 
the tombs of dead flowers. — ^And now haying de- 
scribed the birth of the world, and clothed it with 
its radiant verdure — a beautiful theatre adorned with 
festive and circumfluent ornaments, our writer carries 
us along to the Central Paradise, in order to pre- 
pare our minds for the inauguration of the Higher 
Life. He has hitherto shown us what the life of 
inferior natiire can do, yet showing to us how every 
shrub and leaf in nature respires use — continual 
eflects, and continual uses, joining their hands to- 
gether — ^how we are borne through the life of Insects, 
how through the life of Birds, the Birds that offispring 
proud in its ornaments, by its celestial and flaming 
colours, giving lustre to the whole atmosphere, and 
orb, for there were some species which had their 
heads .crowned and crested, as it were with gems 
and diadems, which hung about the neck like 
costly neck-laces, whilst stars, auroras, and future 
rainbows, were distinguishable in their tails, and 
the sun's rays, turned into purple, adorned the largo 
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feathers of their wings ; some also bore the marks of 
paradise itseK, or of its grand scenery, in their 
feathers ! 

And now, when other beasts had been created, 
when the grassy bedchambers acquired a consistency 
and coherency from the honey dropping from the 
combs of so many colonial bees — ^when all the earth 
had been made ministratiye to senses deeper and 
higher than any npon it, then was wanted a being 
who could refer these gratifications to a proper 
mind, or to his own consciousness or percep- 
tion ; and who, from the faculty of intellect might 
decide upon the beauty resulting fix)m all these har- 
monies, and from beauties might perceive delights. 

But the space of this book quite forbids anything 
like a digest of the course of the creation of man. 
The scenery is rich as an oriental myth, and the 
description of the grove — ^the Paradise in the Para- 
dise — and the wonderful Tree of life in the centre, 
bearing the wonderful egg-like jewel fruit, round 
which the soul of nature hovered, and into which 
she mysteriously descended; for in this work our 
author speaks of nature thus — ^he never separates 
God fix)m his creation, but he speaks of intermediate 
agencies working out the decrees of the Supreme 
Mind. The soul of nature, through man, descends 
here from her watch-tower; constructs, through him, 
her stairs, and enters thus into the lower parts of 
nature. The birth and infancy of the first begotten, 
this a topic to which we are at last conducted 
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in this sacred grove, from whence was driven, by 
celestial guardianship, whatever would infest or 
irritate. Of that birth-hour ail nature, with festive 
consciousness, greeted the dawn ; choirs of celestial 
inhabitants concluded the scene with the delicate 
vibrations of their lights as so many tokens of their 
gladness and approbation. 

And now, after this material birth, we are called 
to the education of the first-bom; and the psycholo- 
gical history is yet more interesting than the material 
one. Our great ancestor is represented as bom an 
infant; " living wholly and entirely as «oul under 
the image of an infant clothed with body." His 
senses have to be educated, but as yet nothing was 
grateful to his senses that was not conducive to the 
use of his body ; the soul was gradually transcribing 
the body to her form ; the body, which was as yet 
only reptile, and differed nothing from the wild 
beasts in his manner of moving ; but the indignant 
soul perceiving this, elevated his powers, and by 
cunning devices, made his hands, and feet, and fom:i, 
to reciprocate the activities of the soul; thus, she 
inaugurated the muscles to become moving powers 
and organs of sensation. Thus the body became really 
tbf out-birth of tlie soul, and the soul selected her 
residence — her chamber of vision ; she modified and 
curtained the light about the eye; . she partitioned off 
the beautiful and convenient recess for strangers or 
visitors, whom she would often receive into her palace, 
and called 4;he recess memory ; or, introducing those 
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resplendent chambers, and pouring around them her 
own peculiar light, she caUed them reasons; or 
distributing them into becoming orders, «tnd eausing 
them to emulate corporeal forms, she denominated 
them rational ideas ; and harmonising them and reno- 
vating them into goodness, she called them truths ; 
others, of more simple elegance, she sent into the 
first chambers of her court — or inemorjr, — ^with an 
injunction that they should be ready to fly forth into 
the sanctuary at the first beck and token of their 
being wanted, and these she called intelligences; and 
that they might live in harmony beneath one namc> 
intellect. 

But we must forbear any further comment ; the 
volume is very instructive, but the reader has to bring 
to the study of it imagination and sympathy. It is 
a gorgeous Arabesque — a magnificent Arbor Lima ; 
it shoots up before us like a wonderftd Igdrasil tree ; 
it is the science of the author's previous works trans- 
lated into poetry. We deprecate all serious criticism 
in reading this book, unless it be tried by the compasses 
and square of poetry. It was the closing beam of our 
author's scientific history, and of his religious specu- 
lations from the scientific point of vision. Perhaps 
it is to be read as an allegory. Suppose we read it 
as a sublime hymn in honour of the birth and growth 
of the himian soul ; for before his illumination, and 
afterwards, our writer delighted to find all things iiw 
man, to make man the centre and the recipient of all 
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things, and to read in his progress and advance the 
preparations for his deyelopment and education. 
From the seeds implanted in his nature we find 
his relation to all things. Thus, the vernal and 
jocund youth of the world reminds us of the youth 
of man, and the adornments and decorations of our 
planet figure to us those hues of fancy and gleams 
of previsioning imagination, until time sobers the 
bounding blood, and the celestial powers vibrate 
their harps over the birth -hour of the wondering and 
awakened soul. 

It has been our wont and pleasure to read this 
book thus. But whatever the doctrine may be, 
whatever the central argument, true it is that in 
reading it we walk along as through a vast tropical 
forest. We feel the warm warm sun of the young 
world even through the thick massive foliage ; the 
leaves quiver and rustle with a wonderful and 
Eolian music. And what gorgeousness in the ^picy 
and gummy trees — the ground too, how soft and 
mossy ; we see around us the flashing of innumerable 
pinions of birds bright, swift and glancing in their 
plumage. "We cannot read the first chapters without 
feeling that we are transported to the rich and 
vernal solitudes of Young Time, 

" When the radiant mom of creation broke, 
And the eai'th in the smile of God awoke ; 
And the empty realms of darkness and death 
Were moved thro* the depths by his mighty breath.** 

And we like the idea of the Perpetual Paradise, and 
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would not wish tlie argument for the swift flight of 
the infant world around the sun destroyed. 

A forest world ! a forest of beauty ! But a forest 
of truths too. The aphorisms hang upon the pages 
of the book like the luscious ripe fruit upon the 
trees. Truly among the works of Swedenborg it 
occupies a very inconsiderable place ; for its province 
is rather imagination than logic — ^rather the poetry 
of Truth than truth itself ; but it is a rich pome- 
granite, golden without, blood-red beauty within. 
It is a book of seeds, of seminal principles and 
figures, the language gushes along in lines of light 
and of fire. And how alive it is — ^how the world is 
peopled by the poet — ^how the miud itself is peopled 
by distiact beings and inhabitants and actors ; and 
the book is balanced in all its parts by the weight of 
the strong judgment which every imaginative in- 
tellect possesses. His power was Tridentine ; we 
have seen Science and Poetry, now we shall hereafter 
see Theology. 

"We have now reached to the year 1743 ,- at this 
time Swedenborg was 54 yesirs of age, and here we 
find him relinquishing his philosophical pursuits and 
devoting himself exclusively to theology and to the 
imfolding the new doctrines which he now declares 
were first revealed to him. Up to this period no 
doubt there are many who would willingly receive 
the words of Swedenborg as a teacher, for hitherto 
his inductions have been sound and very clear, and 
his vivid perceptions enabled him to link together in 
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tiglitest compactness many most important and some 
hitherto unobserved facts, but from this point in his 
history all sound thinkers desert him : how can they 
stand by the side, or listen to the teachings of a man 
who professes to talk to angels as we talk to each 
other — ^who comes to us, telling us of his joumies to 
and fro in the world of spirits, and who appears to 
be as much at home in the scenery of that land as in 
the scenery of this earth of ours ? A man who leaves 
phenomena behind him, and sees not merely existence 
but essence, and steps fix)m the outermost court and 
circle of nature into the realm of pure being ? 

Our age is critical, the eye is vigilant to catch every 
inconsistency in narration and profession. Sweden- 
borg has been styled an impostor, a fanatic, a mad- 
man, but we do not remember ever to have heard 
brought against him the charge of inconsistency. It 
is remarkable that means always develop themselves 
side by side with ends — ^it was so in the life of our 
seer ; when the Lord intends a man for any work, 
be sure he educates man for that work. Sweden- 
borg's education hitherto was complete, profound in 
knowledge — the world of learning had been traversed 
by him, so as few men of his age or ours had traversed 
it, we have said enough soberly already to show that 
he was a compeer of Aristotle, of Plato, of Herschcl, 
and of Newton, but as yet his observations had been 
confined to the domain of nature, these observations 
had fitted him perhaps to bear his testimony to the 
existence of the kingdom above, and beyond nature. 
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But for an entrance into that world a different pre- 
paration was needed. 

Prepared ! How ? Mr. Wilkinson has made seyoral 
ingenious remsirks on breathing, especially referring 
to the fact that the respiration of Swedenborg under- 
went a considerable change, as he bears testimony 
himself, when he says, " My respiration has been so 
formed by the Lord as to enable me to breathe in- 
wardly for a long period of time, without the aid of 
the external air, my respiration beiag directed within 
and my outward senses as well as actions still con- 
tinuing in their vigour, which is only possible with 

persons who have been so formed by the Lord 

I have also been instructed that my breathing was so 
directed, without my being aware of it, in order to 
enable me to be with spirits and to speak with 
them." And in illustration of this he says, " If we 
carefully attend to profound thoughts we shall find 
that when we draw breathy a host of ideas rush from 
beneath as through an open door into the sphere of 
thought ; whereas when we hold' the breath and slowly 
let it out, we deeply keep the while in the tenor of 
our thought, and communicate as it were with the 
higher faculty of the soul, as I have observed in my 
own person times out of number. Eetaining or 
holding back^the breath is equivalent to having in- 
tercourse with the soul, attracting or drawing it 
amounts to intercourse with the body." 

We have remarked the consistency of Swedenborg 
dming those years of his life, the history of which 

H 
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we have recorded above. "We have seen that he 
separated himself in order to search and find out the 
reason of things from all knowledge, but now we find 
a different man; he does not now concern him- 
self with the entrance further into those regions of 
science for which his mighty researches and observa- 
tions had fitted him; a knowledge as profound is 
displayed, but it enters by different eyes ; its light 
streams on them from another sun, it is no longer the 
labour of his life to elucidate the text of the Book of 
!N"ature but to unveil to human eyes the world above 
nature and to show its correspondency in the universe 
and its revelation in the Word of God. Surely this is 
a commendation of this teacher, he did not begin his 
studies with the idea of abandoning in his theological 
course, the light of nature, but he passed through 
nature — ^he unrolled the papyri of science — ^he spelt 
out the hieroglyphics of the Sarcophagi — ^he de- 
scended into the cavern and the mine, he attempted 
to scale the heights of the universe ; did he not walk 
everywhere, exploring and researching, and then he 
did not abandon, but he advanced. It has been fre- 
quently the case with men who have disciplined them- 
selves in scientific pursuits, that they have under- 
valued them as they have begun to direct the eye to 
the loftier heavens of religion ; but not so with our 
Seer, he used only the light and knowledge he had 
received to illustrate the treasures of the field through 
which he now desired to walk. 
We must devote some space to a most interesting 
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question, namely, in what light are we to regard the 
Memorable Relations of Swedenborg ? And as they 
occur so often in the course of his works, it is neces- 
sary to attempt some elucidation at once. By these 
he illustrates aU or almost all his opinions ; they give 
a peculiarity to his writings which make them most 
unique ; it is certainly the case, and we hope the 
sentence wiU not be offensive to any mind, — ^we meet 
with nothing like them out of the Sacred Writings, 
as visions and revelations ; we are more frequently 
reminded of the rivers Chebar and Hiddekel, and the 
Isle of Patmos, than by any other writers ; it is a 
style no other writers have attempted — there is in 
the narrations astonishing Simplicity, the air of won- 
derful Reality. I can no more doubt that Sweden- 
borg believed that he beheld the relation than I can 
doubt that I read the narration of it. 

And the Variety is as extraordinary as the reality. 
How various are the places to which he conducts 
us — what a ready entrance to the most distant and 
opposite things and worlds : it is not only one kind of 
spirit or one kind of region ; the celestial and the infer- 
nal display innumerable arcana — courts, and halls — 
he negatives the idea that upon death, existence is 
completed, and that there is nothing beyond the first 
state on which we enter — ^he negatives our idea of 
the abstract nobleness of spirits, their grandeur or 
their uniformity — ^he negatives our idea of the un- 
defined shapelessness of the celestial mansions or 
the infernal worlds, as also of the dark or bright 

II 2 
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inhabitantiy thronging them. What are we to think 
of these representationfi^ ? and of the ease and certainty 
with which interpreter Swedcnborg steps along from 
hall to hall^ from world to world, as (me fimuhar and 
at home. 

The Gk)rgeousness equals the reality and the variety, 
there is nothing in poetry or in painting finer than 
these Great I>rop Scenes — it is true, and the argument 
that may he hung upon the truth is very noticeable : 
that even the loftiest or the most terrible narrations 
look just like the notes of tho traveller who jots 
down what he sees and hears, who docs not trouble 
you with his own reflections, or attempt by putting 
what he has seen through his proper humanity to 
interest you; who thinks that having accurately 
related he has done enough. The splendour of the 
poem is in its truth-like power, in the immense 
subject and the awfiil words ; surely no man ever 
tried less to please. The splendour of the painting 
is in the breadth of the canvass, the infinite width of 
scene along which the eye can travel. The lighH 
too that falls over the painting is spectral ; it has 
been said ho describes things as patients describe 
them in a mesmeric sleep : true, does he not describe 
things between the lights ; you would not expect 
these paintings to look like the scenes in the Arabian 
I^ights' Entertainment — ^writing of things in one 
world beheld really in another, you would scarcely 
expect them to be suffused with the gleam and in* 
spired by the sympathies of earth. 
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Many "who have read the writings of Swedenborg 
and have profited by them, and perceived their co- 
herence and truth, have nevertheless wished that 
these Memorable Eelations were away ; sueh wns the 
wish of the writer once ; now he regards them as 
essential portions of the instruction which the teacher 
kad to give. Do you wish the Apocalyptic Visions 
of Zechariah, or Daniel, or John away from the Word 
of Truth ? There have been writers who have thought 
that the Bible would have been more universally 
received had there been no Visions of Golden Candle- 
«ticks, of Stones with Seven Eyes, of strange himian 
and animal Countenances shining out from Boiling 
Wheels, of fierce prancing Horses^ of Beasts rising out 
of the Sea, and all the strange and mystic magnificence 
of Prophetic Shadow. 

God in his own Word has thought fit to use these 
appearances, and the relations of Swedenborg, like 
these previous relations, must be tried by their Use. 

Yet we may pause for a moment stricken with 
awe before the spectacle of this amazing man : were 
they hallucinations and spectres engendered in his 
own mind ? what wonderful hallucinations ! Were 
they fancies and no more ? Was he self-deceived ? 
what astoimding self-deception; and the dreams of 
twenty years hence, balance and weigh with the 
dreams of to day. Poets of the most exalted fancy 
sometimes contradict their previous fancies, but here 
is no contradiction, no departure from central con- 
sistency. Strange, the fantastic dream is the verj 
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exposition we needed for our reading in the more 
earthly and waking hour hallucinations ! but what 
hallucinations ! — ^Dreams indeed, but what dreams ! 
If we feel some awe of Shakspere, or Milton, whose 
rhapsodies and awfal contemplations caused pictures 
of such surpassing loveliness — or shapes of such 
appalling terror to sweep before the eye in tender 
loveliness, or tragic storm ; what must we feel for 
this man, to whom at least such fancies were quite 
as abundant, quite as various, quite as dazzling and 
exuberant to the eye, and to whom in addition, they 
were not poetic lineaments of the possible postures of 
spirits, and localization of humanity, but real, and 
alive. See what pictures he caUs up to your eye. 
How actual ! poetry and history have nothing more 
actual. If you cannot venerate the Psychic, then you 
must venerate the Poetic Seer — ^the simple and strange 
old man, who holds up before our eye his vast Apoca- 
lyptic Cartoons. But if they be not merely poetic ; — 
if he has been there ; if he has walked and talked with 
those whom we speak of as dead ; — if the mothers of 
Florence clasped their babes to their bosoms as Dante 
passed through their streets, and said with a shudder, 
'^ That's the man that has been into heU;" then 
what must we feel, as we think of him who, in no 
figure of speech, had beheld without a veil, both 
heU and heaven ? Swedenborg's " Inferno" — ^his 
" Divina Commedia" — were sketched upon the spot. 
In any case, how strange ! how awful was this ! 
Hovering between two worlds, more frequently 
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talking with the departed, than the present existences 
— so gentle an appearance, so unpretensive — ^yet who 
so dreadful an " Ancient Mariner" as he ? who had 
seen, the far off islands of the blessed, the happy 
Hesperides, the far Atlantis — ^who had sailed over the 
black, dark lake — ^had coasted round the solemn seas 
and the fiBff-stretching wildernesses of the worlds of 
gloom — ^who had conversed, not only with many who 
had but just departed, but with the sages and seers 
of many a distant and departed age — with the 
mighty conquerors, apostles, reformers, and poets of 
old time — who had really spoken face to face with 
Plato and with Cicero, with Luther and Paul ; and 
on subjects on which they might be presumed to be 
interested. There is that in the idea which far 
transcends all madness and fanaticism the world has 
hitherto heard of; and if the visions were not the 
phantasies of a dreamer, but the spectacles of things 
made evident by spiritual intromission to the mind, 
then, perhaps, it is not going too far to say, that no 
other Seer has ever been so privileged — ^no other 
human being ever been permitted to enter into a realm 
of realities so. awful, and, returning, permitted to be 
the communicant and historian of the things not 
seen as yet to the unconscious and careless crowd, or 
the wondering and waiting few, who from the valleys 
regarded him on his ascent to the mountain top. 

Still the question recurs again. How are we to ac- 
cept these Memorable Eolations, and as what are we 
to regard them ? — 
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First, — ^There are some indicatioiis which might 
lead us to look upon them as simply Allegorical^ as 
figurative and representative portraits of spiritual 
things, a Pilgrim's Progress, as we have said, through 
the Spirit world ; or as a gallery of paintings repre* 
senting things on the earth, and in the course of 
happening among men. Take for instance that de- 
scription of the religious service in the Ice "Wobld : 
he opens the relation by saying, that in the spiritual 
world they have climates, and atmospheres, and 
zones as weU as in ours, although the origin of their 
existence is different ; for whereas in our world the 
heat or cold depends upon the distance from, or nearness 
to or &om the equator, so in the spiritual world the 
heat or cold depends upon the thoughts and the 
understanding, and the affections, and the will, and 
whether they proceed from true love and faith — hence 
in the spiritual world there are frigid zones, and there 
are boreal spirits. Those who have carried into the 
world of spirits a lethargic understanding, an indolent 
indisposition to think on spiritual subjects, or a 
laziness of the will in the execution of any nsefbl 
purposes — ^their realm is like our Arctic Circle, the 
ground is frozen hard, and the whole face of the 
country white with snow, the water is covered witii 
ice, for there, faith is all in all, and it never passes 
the warm life of love. Our spiritual traveller 
journeyed thither once, and truly the whole ap- 
pearance of the region was as we have described it. 
JN'ow it happened that he arrived there on their 
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Sabbath-day, and all the people were hastemng to 
churchy and as the Tveather was exceeding cold, they 
were clad in skins, as in our country and world, but 
most singularly, for their heads were coyered with 
lioHs' skins, so that the mouth answered to the 
wearer, their bodies were covered with the skins of 
leopards, and legs and feet with the skins of bears ; 
others were driving to church in chariots shaped like 
a dragon with horns, drawn by small horses, whose 
tails had been cut off, but which ran with the im- 
petuosity of wild beasts, yet not hard enough for the 
driver ; they came to the church, but it was invisible, 
for a violent storm of snow had covered it up, some 
however had cut and excavated a way through the 
snow to the church, into which the crowds descended r 
it was a cold and cheerless building, and as the 
people took their places in it, they gave to it no 
appearance of beauty or warmth. Around it in 
abundance there himg lamps and candles, but the 
sunbeams never entered there. It had an cdtar of 
hewn stone, and a priest who preached to the people 
there, but it was the service of mystery — ^it was the 
servile worship of ignorance. They had the tablet 
of the three persons too over the altar, but divorced 
from Mth — ^living faith in the Lord Jesus, and there- 
fore the service not of our adorable and blessed 
Trinity, but of Polytheism ; every sentence of the 
sermon of the priest commenced with an ejaculation 
of praise for the grand mjrstery, and ended with an 
injunction to keep the understanding in obedience to 
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unintelligible, even when the words are understood^ 
to those who have advanced far in the pathway of 
ciyilization, so as to have left mere correspondency 
behind them. 

But however we may find allegories in these rela- 
tions, the writer did not so regard them ; and we 
shall me^t with many which quite forbid our applying 
this rule to them. The writer quotes none of the 
accidents of the allegorists ; he does not ** light upon 
a certain place and lie down to sleep and dream ; ^* 
he always describes himself as being really and 
actively present in the midst of the scenes described. 
He says himself, '' I am aware that many who read 
the following pages and the Memorable Eelations 
annexed to the chapters will believe that they are 
the fictions of the imagination, but I protest in truth 
they are not fictions, but were truly done and seen ; 
not seen in any state of mind asleep, but in a state 
of full wakefulness ; for it has pleased the Lord to 
manifest himself unto me ; he has opened the iuteriora 
of my mind and spirit, by virtue of which privilege 
it has been grauted me to be in the spiritual world 
with angels, and at the same time in the natural world 
with men, and this now for twenty-eight years." 

But if not allegorical or poetic states of mind, these 
Memorable Eelations may have yet another interpre- 
tation, which shall do no violence to our common 
sense and ordinary judgment. They may be States 
of Mind superinduced by a peculiar Magnetic Con- 
dition of the Body— extraordinary illustrations of the 
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force and power of Will. There are many expression* 
used by the writer himself which might imply this 
to he the case. In the Eolation quoted above he 
says, " On a certain time I was seized with a strong 
desire to see some conntry in the (spiritual) Mgid 
zone, and accordingly I was carried away in spirit 
towards the north.' * Modem Magnetism has revealed 
to us many things like this ; it is only the sheerest 
ignorance or the grossest materialism that can a£fect 
now to disbelieve the facts of Clairvoyance, and we 
know that clairvoyance is of two kinds; there is not 
Only the reading of objects but the reading of thoughts, 
and there is the reflection of objects from the mind 
back as from a mirror, in such a state, so to speak, 
received and represented. Is it not possible that 
these Relations might be the images and reflections 
from the chamber of his own mind — Do they not 
look as if they were so ? As the " Ploughkeepsie 
Seer" has read the thought of his magnetiser, and 
mingled his own and the magnetist's individu- 
ality in the mind of the translator and writer of 
the visions, so might not Swedenborg mistake the 
phases of his own thought for spiritual communica- 
tions of a higher kind ? And although it is an ascer- 
tained fact that clairvoyance has every trace of the 
picture swept away from memory when the state has 
been induced by the ordinary process of magnetism, 
even as the image passes from the glass, when the 
form passes from before it, yet it probably is the 
case, that where the state is induced by personal and 
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individual will, the memoiy may retain the impres. 
sion of the dreams, with sufficient accuracy to write 
the history of them on awaking. 

But we cannot read far in the writings of Swedcn- 
borg, before we perceive that we must, if we go far, 
go much farther ; so far as to believe, not only that 
he was in the spiritual state, but that the scenery 
that passed before him was intended to convey to his 
mind important instruction, and that the instruction, 
through him, was to be conveyed to the world. 
That which appears, to most persons outside of the "Nevr 
Church, extravagant and ludicrous, is the asserting 
for Swedenborg especial illumination. "We believe 
that his intelligence in spiritual mattei:s did not 
come upon him in the ordinary way of mere dialectics 
and ratiocination — ^not alone as the result of reading 
and thought — of observation and profound examina- 
tion into the principles of things, — ^but by being 
elevated to a region, and gazing through an atmos- 
phere, only known to those *' whose eyes the Lord 
hath opened." The tests of the justice of this 
opinion must be applied. They are at hand ; and it 
wiU not be difficult, in some measure to estimate 
how far an opinion so utterly at variance with 
ordinary opinion is founded in reason. 

"VVe do not here propose at aU to discuss the 
question of the character of Swedenborg' s represen- 
tations of the spiritual, and to us, unseen world, this 
topic may meet consideration in some other portions 
of this work ; we speak now only of the fact of these 
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representations, and recorded Relations ; they crowd 
through his volumes, they abound everywhere, they 
illustrate all doctrines, they are frequently presenta- 
tions of the discussion of doctrines in the world of 
spirits ; truly they differ very much ; some of them 
are plain and legible — some are utterly unintelligible, 
until we read their meaning by the Key of Corres- 
pondence. Does not the same remark apply to very 
many of the visions recorded in the Book of God ? 
They are like the revelations of one admitted into 
the inner temple, and permitted to behold the gleam 
of wonderful figures on the chambers of imager5% 
Phantasmata, or realities, they represent what cannot 
very clearly, at all times, be explained, but the 
lessons may be read. 

We come now then to the consideration of thel^ature 
of Swedenborg's Illumination — to the opening of those 
internal senses (if they were opened) by which he 
came into the knowledge of the hitherto hidden 
things. And we may remark, that there is nothing 
in the nature of things to make the subject so 
doubtful ; and further, there is nothing in the nature 
and mode of the Divine dealings with man and with 
our race that should reflect contempt upon the 
assumption — there is nothing in the nature of things 
making the matter so doubtful, that is, supposing my 
friend that you are not merely a Sadducee, denying 
the existence of all spirit. Are we not compelled 
to believe in existence beyond the scope of our sen- 
sations r And what arc our sensations ? Windows 
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through which the objective world reveals itself to 
our mind. And we are weU aware that these en- 
dows may be darkened or brightened ; the human 
eye, for instance, is wonderfully susceptible of 
diminution or enlargement ; what are glasses, of 
every description, but modes of sight — ^the microscope 
— the telescope. Our great difficulty in the way of 
believing ttie reality of spiritual vision, is our per- 
petual encumbrance with the Curtain of Time, and 
the Burden of Space. Does not the capacity of vision 
depend on the atmosphere ? How much wider the 
prospect in the neighbourhood of I^aples, than on 
Highgate Hill ? "We can conceive the opening of 
the senses, so that new objects, new landscapes may 
be presented. What is the eye, and whence its 
power ? we do not see the eye, we only see the mode 
of its manifestation. All our senses are spiritual in- 
lets, and must exist to us after death has seized on 
the body — will exist, necessarily greatly enlarged, 
perhaps increased in number, and in power ; there 
may be senses, and colours we have not known ; he 
is indeed either sceptical or ignorant, who does not 
know how in the present day, the penetrative eye of 
the clairvoyant may look into the deepest places of 
nature, and into the land of spirits too. 

The Eye — ^the Window of the Temple, we call it — 
who can explain it ? How far do we get towards a 
knowledge of its powers and properties, by talking 
about the various humours and lenses ? It is a won- 
derfully constructed camera ohscura — it is a daikcned 
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chamber, magniEcently fitted up with reflectoTS^ and 
glasses for the purpose of painting truthfid represen- 
tations of the outside world; but when we haye. 
said this, we have exhausted our knowledge, we cao: 
say HO more, and how much haye we discoyered f 
we have made no progress at all towards the won- 
derful connectiQn between the eye, wMeh is a mere 
machine, like any other optical instrumeiLt in rela- 
tion to it, and the mind, — ^which is really the eye. 

likTay we not say that the eye is i^amed as much to 
conceal objects, as to reveal them ? Is it not most 
obvious how easily it might have been construoted, 
80 as to have revealed more to us thaix it does ? It 
might have been more telescopic, — ^it naight have been 
more microscopic, — ^in either instance, the souirco of 
how much happiness to us ? Can we sot conceive how 
it might have been j^amed so as to* discover, not the 
essences of things, but the more hidden and subtle 
vestures in which essences hide themselves, instead 
of being an unending means of delight and amuse- 
ment to us, might it not, by being fitted to see the 
bidden movements of life, have been a source of 
never ending pain and annoyance ? 

"When Mrs. Hauff, the Seeress of Prevorst, looked 
into the right eye of a person, she saw, behind the 
reflected image of herself another, which appeared 
neither to be her own, nor that . of the person in 
whose eye she was looking. She bejieved it to be 
the picture of that person's inner self. If she looked 
into the left eye, she saw immediately whatev^ 
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internal disease existed, whether in the stomach, 
lungs, or elsewhere, and prescribed for it. "In my 
left eye," says Dr. Kemer, " she saw prescriptions 
for herself,, and in that of a man who had only a 
left eye, she saw both Ms inward malady and the 
image of his inner man." The eye appears to be 
the source of all the wonderful differences between 
men and men ; in the enterprises into the world of 
spirits^ objects are not seen in glasses, crystals, and 
bubbles ; they are but the media, the fitting atmos- 
phere on which the form within the eye projects 
itself. The eye again represents the differences 
between mind and mind. Darkened windows re- 
present gloomy inhabitants. Windows stained and 
soiled, begrimed with the accumulated deposits of 
the road and the weather, represent unclean in- 
habitants; and thus, in a figure, it may be said 
that the eye sees as the mind wills it to do. 
Look at the clear, vivid, bright, eye; does it not 
reveal to you a soul ; and that heavy and ungleaming 
one, does not it also. The soul determined or fitted 
to look abroad cleans its windows — ^thus, without 
question, then, come to it more visions than ever can 
reach ordinary eyes. 

Little indeed do we know, and scarcely can we 
ever surmise the method, by which the conscious- 
ness seizes the circumstance, the shape, the colour ; 
but we can put our modem beside our earlier in- 
formation, and we find a correspondence. There is 
in eye it seems which all have not; there is a 
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method by wbich the mind becomes fully and clearly 
cognizant of things hidden from the sense. The eye 
with which we behold the other world, is but the 
entrance to the outer court ; as we said, it conceals 
as much as it reyeals ; it only shows us the husks of 
things ; it only admits us to the vestibule of the 
temple, and all that it can do for us, it appears, is 
but just what the book can do for the soul ; it can 
suggest a world lying beneath the letter. But 
are we eligible to the condemnation of dreamers, 
when we say that there is another eye, and another 
world, and another light — the medium for bringing 
both together ? By that eye, it appears, man sees 
something more of the laws and principles of things j 
the outer eye only acquaints him with the vesture 
and the fact. It is spirit, and it may grasp spirit. It 
beholds all things in new relations ; it beholds a new 
heaven and new earth, new glories and new beauties. 
There is no death where that eye rests — ^no material- 
ism ; it passes beyond skin, bone, pillar to the rich 
inhabitant of the temple and building. 

If there is a world of Spirit — ^if the soul, imme- 
diately after Death, is in the Land of Spirits — ^if, as 
many orthodox Theologians deemed, the Land of 
Spirits is around us — ^if the millions of the world, in 
every grade of civilizatio;Q, believe in it — ^then why 
may not we be elevated to states of mind and percep- 
tion jfrom whence we may obtain glimpses of it ? The 
body interferes with the prospect, and this is all. 

Why not? my dubitable sneering Mend, why 

i2 
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not ? all natore is a kingdom of wonder and mysiezy 1 
this addition does not inerease or make more eompli- 
eate the wonder ; nay, does it not make it less so ? 
You would move through a realm reduced to tiie level 
of your own eyesight; you would int^-pret <^e 
supernatural to be, all that extends beyond the 
bounds of your own unroused faculties. Why may 
not spirits be what bodies are to shadows ? Why 
should it be thought a thing incredible with you ^t 
a soul should have a shape ? Why should it be 
thought a thing incredible with you that, in certom 
states^ the extraordinary should be seen, when we 
know that in certain states the extraordinary is 
felt ? For our part, it does not appear more wonder- 
ful to see a ghost than to write Hamlet or Festus, 
and the ghost phenomenon is perhaps more easy of 
solution than the other. There appears to be a 
balance of reasoning against the sceptic. We leave 
«ur friend in possession of the laugh, while we take 
possession of the pile of documents, the testimonies 
beyond dispute and disbelief— the facts of modem 
science — ^the immense retinue of coincidences in 
universal experience. How can you believe aU 
wrong ? How can you exert your own eyesight over 
so large an experience? Under any view, this 
Bimjdifies the present life ; every form of beauty or 
of terror has its own answering type and correspon- 
dence in the next world. The shapes of terror, and 
of power, of beauty, and of bUght, are tiiere ; the 
power to realize their presence depends upon our 
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emancipation from tlie dominion of the outer organs 

of the flenses. Their monarchy oyer the soul 

enfeebles it ; light may stream through a medium of 

horn or of glass, and it becomes dim or bright in 

eonsequence. Our power to perceive the Relations 

of the spiritual world depends upon the fineness of 

our organism. 

'* Spirits are not finely tuned 
But to fine issues." 

Music is not so much in the tone striking on the 
ear, as in the soul ; and it is by spiritual sight that 
we become familiaar with spiritual things. 

Yes ; for does not our scepticism, in reference to 
the messages from the land of spirits, arise from 
iaadequate ideas of the nature of the soul? We 
need to reconsider our psychology ; there is nothing 
inconsistent, there is everything consistent with Chris- 
tian Revelation in the idea of spiritual appearances. 

"We are like men, blind men who totter on ignorant 
of all the rich scenery through which they pass ; 
they sail down a stream on the banks of which 
hang forests, castles, and high cragged hill tops, and 
marble ghauts, and glittering sails, but they see 
nothing, for they are blind. As we sail along and 
heair their disconsolate mutterings and half sceptical 
ejaculations, we cannot but wish we could restore 
them from their blindness that they might see for 
themselves. 

We believe there is nothing in the nature of things 
that should make communication with the spiritual 
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world a thing incredible, still less that should give 
occasion to point the witty shaft, and the flippant 
sarcasm at the idea. 

There is still less foundation from Scripture— 
Scripture is built on the assumption that man pos- 
sesses a Spiritual IS'atore, and that Supernatural or 
Spiritual communications may be made to it ; whether 
man's eyes may now be opened or not to perceive 
Spiritual Realities, it is certain that men's eyes have 
so been opened, the spiritual world has been unveiled, 
and its furniture and its inhabitants stood revealed^to 
the eye. Scripture does not leave us in doubt as to the 
nature of the scenery of the land, and our associations 
with it arise from the desmptions of men who have 
travelled thither. There is frequent use in Scripture 
of a phraseology indicative of a process like that here 
implied. The opening of the eyes is a constant 
figure of speech, or it is the expression of an often 
recurring reality. "When the disciples met the Lord 
on their journey to Emmaus their eyes were holden 
that they should not know him ; but afterwards it is 
said " their eyes were opened and they knew him." 
When Ezekiel beheld the visions of God on the banks 
of Chebar, it is said "the heavens were opened." 
And when John beheld the great visions in Patmos 
is it not said " a door was opened in heaven." And 
thus again, when the servaut of Elisha was greatly 
alarmed because the king of Syria sent to take his 
master, Elisha prayed and said, " Lord open his eyes 
that he may see. And the Lord opened the eyes of 
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the young man, and lie saw and behold the moimtain 
was full of horses and chariots of fire round about 
EHsha." 

W© admit at once that this question is quite vital 
to our subject and to the discussion of it — The Pos- 
sibility of man's being admitted to conversation with 
and instruction from, the spiritual world. The same 
question underlies the whole fabric of Christian truth 
and revelation. Truly Swedenborg did claim to 
having been admitted to converse with purely 
spiritual beings, and this in the age of Yoltaire and 
the Prench Encyclopedists, and nowto men who bound 
all their philosophy to Combe's Constitution of Man 
will be a most amusing circumstance ; and will itself 
be the sentence of his doom, from all " clear-minded 
and intelligent readers" like yourself, my dear friend, 
yet let two things be remembered ; first, the teachings 
of the man do in most instances stand alone, they do 
not depend on your reception of his declared entrance 
into the world of spirits ; but they are worthy of 
such special entrance for the unveiling of such 
truths : and secondly, may it not be weU that you 
re-consider this question, of the possibility of converse 
with spirits, before you finally denounce the assiunp- 
tion as a fanaticism and an imposture. Dr. Watts 
declared that he could not take upon him to declare 
that all the stories related by Glanville and Baxter 
must be false. The narrative of the ghost in the 
Wesley family staggered the credulity even of Dr. 
Priestley ; and Southey remarks upon it in the Life 
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An argument has been jwuluui'il i^ainst die daims 
of 8wedaibofg fram liie fact that he wnrag^t no 
nmadesy and that thracfiae he produced no credentials 
of his divine misson. Those idio know his initings 
Would not en that aceoont reject him ; it is confessed 
now that mirades prodaoe but little effect ; even the 
ndiacles of Christ do not appear to hare been wrought 
to eonT^ the Jews, or to confirm the minds of yoimg 
believers. Seading the history in the Gospeb should 
we not say that if this were their intention, they 
fiiiled; l^ey were donbtlesB not without their power 
in awakening, and they were appropriate exercises of 
the benevolent heart of the Saviour ; but their great 
end was doubtless to present in a sort of Type, a 
Picture of the Saviour's more spiritual work, and an 
operative power of Mth and divine influence in 
combination, for removing the blindness, dea&iess, 
paralysis and death of the old nature, and the awaken- 
ing the spirit to the newness of the Life of Christ in 
the Soul. 

Moral means are preferable to Miracle — the Miracles 
of Christ iu the sense usually attached to them, ceased 
with the age in which he lived ,• but his moral energy 
wiU never cease ; and he estimated the power of a 
miracle when he said " neither will they be persuaded 
though one arose from the dead«" 
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And other men beside Swedenboi^ have presented 
claims to be heard by and throngh all ages, and yet 
they haTe wrought no miracles ; indeed tlie desire 
for miracles is alleged by our Lord as a Proof of a 
low and debased nature — '' a wicked and adulterous 
generation seeketh after a sign" (a miracle) : and did 
he not pronounce a blessing on '' those who have not 
seen and yet have believed." 

Powerless evidences are Miracles I Whenever did 
a Miracle touch the heart? Touch the heart! 
Whenever did a Miracle touch the xmderstanding i 
WhenevCT did a Miracle rranove a prejudice ? " The 
celebrated Dr. Priestley," says Mr. Noble, "after 
having said a good deal on the indispensable necessity 
of Miracles to authenticate a divine commission, at 
last overturns his whole argument by this ebulition <rf 
Unitarian fimmess : * Should any being, in the com- 
plete form of an angel, tell me that God had the form 
of a man, and that this Gk)d was Jesus Christ, I should 
teU him that he was a lying spirit ! ' And the Bev. 
W. Roby, relying on the stability of the decrees which 
Calvin has fi:amed for the Almighty, affirms that 
even Miracles themselves could not confirm the truth 
of Swedenborgian doctrines. What inconsistency! 
to call upon us to authenticate our doctrines by 
Miracles, and then to acknowledge that they agree 
with us in thinking that Miracles are not proper 
evidences of doctriual truth." 

Again we say, powerless evidences are Miracles ! 
We know what measure of influence they had over 
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sceptical respecting interviews with the unseen 
world ? Is there a world we have not seen ? And 
if there be, shall we see it ? Have not men seen it 
and lived ? Then why not we ? And in our own 
day confirmations so mighty have been wafted to ns ; 
we have gone so high up the stairway of being — we 
have penetrated so far into the interior, that the 
absurdity, if we may speak so, has been removed to 
an immeasurable distance. You cannot doubt the 
clairvoyant power, can you? Put your own con- 
struction upon it, but you cannot doubt those strong 
eagle glances which have beheld farther into the deepf 
tmiverse of things. EeaUy it is very strange this 
clairvoyance; I tell you I have seen it in many 
manifestations; thousands wiH tell you the same. 
Oh, you say. Pshaw ! Collusion. Delusion, you say ! 
"What ! do you underrate human testimony thus, and 
yet build the Evidence of your Faith on Miracles ? 
You do not believe in Natural Supematuralism — ^how 
then can you believe in Supematuralism ? 

The following anecdotes have often been published ; 
their accuracy and authenticity have never been quesr 
tioned ; and the respectability and fame of the attest- 
ing parties gives an extraordinary endorsement to the 
whole particulars. 

"We beg our readers especially to note that the 
writers of most of these accounts were not believers 
in the reality of the spirit world, or certainly not 
in the possibility of commimicating with it. "We 
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shall make no apology for presenting the anecdotes in 
the language of their narrators. 

And first; we have no less a person than the 
celebrated Emanuel Kant, the Gennan Philosopher. 
The opinion of this celebrated man respecting 
Swedenborg and his extraordinary case, as having 
communication with the world of spirits, having 
been asked by a literary lady of quality, Madame de 
Knoblock, afterwards widow of Lieut. -Gen. Kling- 
spom, Kant replied in the following letter, dated 
Konigsberg, August 10th, 1758 : — 

" I would not have deprived myself so long of the 
honour and pleasure of obeying the request of a lady, 
who is the ornament of her sex, in communicating 
the desired information, if I had not deemed it 
necessary previously to inform myself thoroughly 
concerning the subject of your request. Permit me, 
gracious lady, to justify my proceedings in this 
matter, inasmuch as it might appear that an erroneouis 
opinion had induced me to credit the various relations 
concerning it without careful examination. I am 
not aware that any body has ever perceived in me 
an inclination to the marvellous, or a weakness 
approaching to credulity. So much is certain, that, 
notwithstanding all the narrations of apparitions and 
visions concerning the spiritual world, of which a 
great number of the most probable are known to me, 
I have always considered it to be most in agreement 
with the rule of sound reason to incline to the nega- 
tive side ; not as if I had imagined such a case to be 
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im^sdible; althouglx we know but very little concera- 
ing the nature of a spirit, but because the instances 
a]!e not in general sufficiently proved. There arise 
moreover, from the incomprehensibility and utility 
of this sort of phenomena, too many difficulties; 
and there are, on the other hand, so many proofs of 
deception, that I have never considered it necessary 
to suffer fear or dread to come upon me, either in 
the cemeteries of the dead, or in the darkness of the 
night. This is the position in which my mind stood 
for a long time, until the accounts of Swedenborg 
came to my notice. 

" These accounts I received from a Danish officer, 
who was formerly my friend, and attended my 
lectures ; and who, at the table of the Austrian 
ambassador, Dietrichstein, at Copenhagen, together 
with several other guests, read a letter which the 
ambassador had lately received from Baron de Lutzow, 
the Mecklenburg ambassador at Stockholm ; in which 
he says, that he, in company with the Butch ambas- 
sador, was present at the Queen of Sweden's residence, 
at the extraordinary transactions respecting Sweden- 
borg, which your ladyship will undoubtedly have 
Eeai^. The authenticity thus given to the account 
surprised me. For it can scarely be believed, that 
one ambassador should communicate a piece of in- 
formation to another for public use, which related to 
the Queen of the Court where he resided, and which 
he himself, together with a splendid company, had 
the opportunity of witnessing, if it were not true. 
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'Now in order not to reject blindfold the prejudice, 
against apparitions and visions by a new prejudice, I 
found it desirable to inform myself as to the particu- 
lars of this surprising transaction. I accordingly 
wrote to the officer I have mentioned at Copenhagen, 
and made various inquiries respecting it. He 
answered that he had again had an interview con- 
cerning it, with the Count Bietrichstein ; that the 
affair had really taken place in the manner described, 
and that Professor Schlegel, also, had declared to 
him, that it would by no means be doubted. He 
advised me, as he was then going to the army under 
General St. Germain, to write to Swedenborg himself, 
in order to ascertain the particular circumstances of 
the extraordinary case. I then wrote to this singular 
man, and the letter was delivered to him at Stock- 
holm, by an English merchant. I was informed that 
Swedenborg politely received the letter, and promised 
to answer it; but the answer was omitted. In the 
mean time I made the acquaintance of an English 
gentleman who spent the last summer at this place, 
whom, relying on the Mendship we had formed, I 
commissioned, as he was going to Stockholm, to 
make particular inquiries respecting the miraculous 
gift which Swedenborg is said to possess. In 
his first letter, he states, that the most respectable 
people in Stockholm declare, that the singular trans- 
action alluded to, had happened in the manner 
you have heard described. He had not then had 
an interview with Swedenborg, but hoped soon to 
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embrace the opportunity ; although he found it diffi- 
cult to persuade himself that all could be true which 
the most reasonable persons of the city asserted, 
respecting his communication with the spiritual 
world. But his succeeding letters were quite of a 
diflferent purport. He had not only spoken with 
Swedenborg himself, but had also visited him at his 
house ; and he is now in the greatest astonishment 
respecting such a remarkable case. Swedenborg is a 
reasonable, polite, and open-hearted man : he also i» 
a man of learning ; and my Mend has promised to 
send me some of his writings in a short time. He 
told this gentleman, without reserve, that God had 
accorded to him the remarkable gift of communicating 
with departed souls at his pleasure. Inproof of this, 
he appealed to certain known facts. As he was 
reminded of my letter, he said that he was aware he 
had received it, and that he would already have 
answered it, had he not intended to make the whole 
of this singular affair public to the eyes of the world. 
He should proceed to London in the month of May 
this year, where he would publish a book, in which 
the answer to my letter, as to every point, might bo 
met with. 

" In order, gracious lady, to give you two proofs, 
of which the present existing public is a witness, and 
the person who related them to me had the oppor- 
tunity of investigating them at the very place where 
they occurred, I will relate to you the two following 
occurrences. 
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The first of these occiurences is that respecting 
Madame de MarteviUe, only differing fix>ni the relation 
of it given from Thiebault, by representing the receipt 
to have been fonnd, by direction of the deceased 
M. de Marteville, in a secret drawer of a bureau, which 
bureau, igu<»'ant of the secret drawer, Mad. de M. had 
previously searched in vain. The other affair is the 
fire at Stockhohn ; and the particulars are given more 
minutely by Kant than in any account before known 
in England. He proceeds thus : — 

** But the following occurrence appears to me to 
have the greatest weight of proof, and to set the 
assertion respecting Swedenborg's extraordinary gift 
out of all possibility of doubt. In the year 1756, 
Swedenborg, towards the end of September, on Satur- 
day, at four o'clock, p.m., arrived at Gottenburg from 
England, Mr. William Castel invited him to his 
house, together with a party of fifteen persons. About 
six o'clock, Swedenborg went out, and, after a short 
interval, returned to the company quite pale and 
alarmed. He said that a dangerous fire had just 
broken out, in Stockholm, at the Sudermalm, (Gh)t- 
tenborg is about 50 miles * from Stockholm,) and 
that it was spreading very fast. He was restless and 
went out often, He- said that the house of one of his 
friends, whom he named, was already in ashes^ and 
that his own was in danger. At eight o'clock, after 
he had been out again, he joyfully exclaimed, ' Thank 

* German miles ; nearly 300 Eoglish. 
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i God ! the fire is extinguished, the tEird door from 

my house.' This news occasioned great commotion 
through the whole city, and particularly amongst the 
company in which he was. It was annoimced to 
the governor the same evening. On the Sunday 
morning, Swedenhorg was sent for by the governor, 
who questioned liim concerning the disaster. Sweden- 
horg described the fire precisely, how it had begun, 
and in what manner it had ceased, and how long it 
had continued. On the same day the news was 
spread through the city, and as the governor had 
thought it w(Hi;hy of attention, the consternation was 
considerably increased ; because many were in trouble 
on account of their Mends and property, which might 
have been involved in the disaster. On the Monday 
evening a messenger arrived at Gottenbui^, who was 
despatched during the time of the fire. In the letters 
brought by him, the fire was described precisely in 
the manner stated by Swedenhorg. On the Tuesday 
morning the royal courier arrived at the governor's, 
with the melancholy intelligence of the fiire, of the 
loss which it had occasioned, and of the houses it had 
damaged and ruined, not in the least diflfering from 
that which Swedenhorg had given immediately it 
had ceased ; for the fixe was extinguished at eight 
o'clock. 

" What can be brought forward against the authen- 
ticity of this occurrence ? My friend who wrote this 
to me, has not only examined the circumstances of 
this extraordinary ca«e at Stockholm, but also, about 

K 
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two months ago, at Grottenburg, wbere lie is ac- 
quainted with the most respectable houses, and where 
he could obtain the most authentic and complete 
information : as the greatest part of the inhabitants, 
who are still alire, were witnesses to the memorable 
occurrence. — I am, with profound reverence, &c. &c. 

" Emaiotel Kant." 

The following nairatives ore given, in a somewhat 
abridged form, from Mr. Noble's " Appeal." 

" Two of the most extraordinary instances of 
Swedenborg's access to the spiritual world, are those 
respecting the Countess de Marteville, whose husband 
was ambassador at the Swedish court from Holland, 
and the Queen of Sweden, Louisa Ulrica, wife of 
King Adolphus Frederic, and sister of the celebrated 
Frederic of Prussia. Many editions of these anecdotes 
in different works, resting on the authority of different 
relaters, have appeared; but all agreeing in sub- 
stance. We will give it in the Queen's own words ; 
as recorded, together with the anecdote of the 
Countess de Marteville, by an author who cannot be 
suspected of any partiality in favour of Swedenborg ; 
I mean M. Dieudonne Thiebault, a French sa/oani 
of the school of Voltaire, and Professor of Belles 
Lettres in the Eoyal Academy of Berlin. He was 
the author of a work translated into English, and 
printed at London, in 1805, iinder the title of 
Original Anecdotes of Frederic the Great, King of 
Prussia." He represents Queen Louisa Ulrica as 
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being, like her brother, a professed esprit fort, carry- 
ing it even to the avowal of atheism; which I 
mention as necessary to account for the contradictory 
remarks with which she concludes her narration; 
and because it makes her a more unexceptionable 
witness to the fact she relates. , It occurred in 1759. 
" M. Thiebault says, I know not on what occasion 
it was, that, conversing one day with the Queen on 
the subject of the celebrated visionary, Swedenborg, 
.we (the members of the academy) expressed a desire, 
particularly M. Merian and myself, to know what 
opinion was entertained of him in Sweden. I on my 
part related what had been told me respecting him 
by Chamberlain d'Hamon, who was still alive, and 
who had been ambassador jfrom Prussia both to 
Holland and Trance. It was, ' that his brother-in- 
law (the Count de MarteviUe), Ambassador from 
Holland to Stockholm, having died suddenly, a shop- 
keeper demanded of his widow the payment of a biU 
for some articles of drapery, which she remembered 
had been paid in her husband's life- time : that the 
widow, not being able to find the shopkeeper's 
receipt, had been advised to consult with Sweden- 
boig, who, she was told, could converse with the dead 
whenever he pleased ; that she accordingly adopted 
his advice, though she did so less from credulity than 
curiosity ; and at the end of a few days Swedenborg 
informed her, that her deceased husband had taken 
the shopkeeper's receipt for the money on such a 
day, at such an hour, as he was reading such an 

k2 
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article in Bayle's Dictionary in bis cabinet ; and tbat 
bis attention being called immediately afterwards to 
some other concern, be bad put tbe receipt into the 
book to mark tbe place at vbicb be left off; wbere 
in &ct it was found, at tbe page described.' Tbe 
Qneen replied, tbat tbongb sbe was but little dis- 
posed to believe in such seeming miracles, sbe neyer- 
tbeless bad been willing to put tbe power of M. 
Swedenborg, witb wbom sbe was acquainted, to the 
proof : that she was previously acquainted with the* 
anecdote I bad related, and it was one of those that 
bad most excited her astonishment, though she had 
never taken tbe pains to ascertain the truth of it ; 
but that M. Swedenborg having come one evening to 
her court, she bad taken him aside, and begged him 
to inform himself of her deceased brother, the Prince 
Eoyal of Prussia, what be said to her at the moment 
of her taking leave of him for tbe Court of Stockholm. 
She added, tbat what sbe had said was of a nature 
to render it impossible that the Prince could have 
repeated it to any one, nor had it ever escaped her 
own lips: that, some days after, Swedenborg returned, 
when she was seated at cards, and requested she 
would grant him a private audience ; to which she 
replied, he might communicate what be had to say 
before the company; but Swedenborg assured her he 
could not disclose his errand in the presence of 
witnesses : that in consequence of this intimation, 
the Queen became agitated, gave her cards to another 
lady, and requested M. de Schwerin (who also was 
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present wlien she related the story to us) to accompany 
her : that they accordingly went together into 
another apartment, where she posted M. de Schwerin 
at the door, and advanced to the farthest extremity 
of it with Swedenborg ; who said to her, 'You took, 
madam, your last leave of the Prince of Prussia, your 
late august brother, at Charlottenburg, on such a 
day, and at such an hour of the afternoon ; as you 
were passing afterwards through the long gallery, in 
the castle of Charlottenburg, you met him again ; he 
then took you by the hand, and led you to such a 
window, where you could not be overheard, and then 

said to you these words : .* The Queen 

did not repeat the words, but she protested to us 
they were the very same her brother had pronounced, 
and that she retained the most perfect recollection of 
them. She added, that she nearly fainted at the 
shock she experienced: and she called on M. de 
Schwerin to answer for the truth of what she had 
said; who, in his laconic style, contented himself 
with saying, ' All you have said, madam, is perfectly 
true — at least as far as I am concerned.' ' I /ought 
to add, M. Thiebault continues, 'that though the 
Queen laid great stress on the truth of her recital, 
she professed herself at the same time incredulous to 
Swedenborg's supposed conferences with the dead. 
A thousand events, said she, appear inexplicable and 
supernatural to us, who know only the immediate 
consequences of them ; and men of quick parts, who 
are never so well pleased as when they exhibit some- 
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thing wonderfa], take an advantage of this to gain 
an extraordinary reputation. M. Swedenborg was a 
man of learning, and of some talent in this way ; but 
I cannot imagine by what means he obtained the 
knowledge of what had been communicated to no 
one. However, I have no Mth in his having had a 
conference with my brother.' 

" Another relater of the story is Baron de Grimm. 
He allows Swedenborg to have been a man distin- 
guished not only by his probity, but also by his 
knowledge and his intelligence. Yet he, after giving 
the above anecdote, gives this contradiction-in-terms 
as his judgment on it : — ' This fact is confirmed by 
authorities so respectable, that it is impossible to deny 
it ; but the question is, how to believe it ! ' (See 
Memoires Hist, Lit, et Anecdotiques tirks de la Cor- 
respondence adressSe au Due de Saxe GothapcMr le Baron 
du Grrimm, torn. iii. p. 56, ed. Lond. 1813.) Not 
much less inconsistent is the conclusion drawn by 
another relater of the occurrence. This is Captain 
Charles Leonard de Stahlhammer, Knight of the 
Eoyal Order of the Sword. Some editions of the 
story affirm, that what Swedenborg repeated to the 
Queen were the contents of a letter which she had 
received from her brother : and as the main fects 
were undeniable, some of Swedenborg' s enemies, so 
late as 1788, endeavoured to account for them by the 
improbable tale, that Count Hopken had intercepted 
and opened the letter before the Queen received it, 
and that he and another senator communicated the 
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contents of it to Swedenborg, paying him for that 
purpose a mysterious visit in the night. To this, 
Captain Stahlhammer replied, in a letter dated May 
13th, 1788, and printed in some of the Gazettes. 
He declares that his account can be attested by 
many persons of distinction, who were present, and 
are still alive. On Swedenborg's delivering his com- 
munication, he says, ' the Queen, struck with as- 
tonishment, was taken ill, and did not recover herself 
for some time. After she was come to herself, she 
said to those about her. There is only God and my 
brother who can know what he has just told me. 
She owned that he had spoken of her last correspon- 
dence with the prince, the subject of which was 
known to themselves alone." Captain S. then gives 
the highest character of Count Hopken ; who, he 
says, ' was a declared enemy to secret intrigue and 
underhand devices.' Of Swedenborg, he says, *I 
cannot explain how he came to the knowledge of this 
secret. — The only weakness of this truly honest man 
was his belief in the apparition of spirits ; but I knew 
him a very long time, and I can declare, that he was 
as fully persuaded that he conversed with spirits as 
I am that I am writing at this moment. As a 
citizen and as a Mend he was a man of the greatest 
integrity, abhorring all imposture, and leading an 
exemplary life." 

" The relator of the next occurrence is Dr. Stilling, 
Counseller to the court of the Duke of Baden, in a 
work entitled Die Theory der Geiater-Kunde, printed 
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at Nuremberg in 1 SOS. The following is an abridge- 
ment of his narrative. 

"About the year 1770, there was a merchant in 
Elberfeld, with whom I lived seven years in the 
most intimate friendship. He was much attached to 
mystical writings ; but was a man of good sense, and 
one who would not teU a wilM untruth for all the 
world. He travelled on business to Amsterdam, 
where, at that time, Swedenborg was. Having heard 
and read a great deal of this extraordinary man, he 
went to see him. He fouiid a very venerable and 
Mendly looking old gentleman, who received him 
politely: when the following dialogue took place. 
After some preparatory remarks, the Merchant said, 
" I think you wiU not be displeased with a sincere 
friend of the truth, if he desires an irrefutable prck)f, 
that you really have communication with the spiritual 
world." Swedenborg, "It would indeed be very 
wrong, if I were displeased : but I believe I have 
given already proofs enough, which cannot be re- 
fiited." M, "Do you mean those respecting the 
Queen, the fire at Stockholm, and the mislaid re- 
ceipt?" 8. "Yes, I do; and they are true." 
M, " May I be so free as to ask for a proof of the 
same kind ?" 8. " Why not ? with all my heart." 
Jf. "I had a friend, a student of Divinity at 
Duysburg: a little before his decease we had an 
important conversation together : now could you learn 
from him what was the subject of it .^ " 8, " We 
will see : — come again in a day or two : I will see if 
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I can find your Mend." The merchant returned 
accordingly; when Swedenborg met him with a 
smile, and said, " I have spoken with your friend : 
the subject of your discourse was, the final restoration 
of all things.*, Swedenborg then repeated to the 
merchant, word for word, what he and his deceased 
friend had maintained. 'My Friend,' says Dr 
Stilling, * turned pale ; for this proof was irresistable. 
Perfectly convinced, my friend left the extraordinary 
man, and travelled back again to Elberfeld.' 

^' The anecdote here alluded to respecting the fire 
at Stockholm has had many relators: I give the 
brief account furnished by Mr. Springer, in a letter 
to Mr. Pemetti, prefixed to the translation of the 
latter of the Treatise on Heaven and HeU. * I asked 
him,* says Mr. S. ' whether it was true, as I had 
heard related, that when he was at Gottenburg [on 
landing from England], a city sixty Swedish miles 
from Stockholm he had told his friends, three days 
before, the arrival of the post, the exact lame of the 
great fire which happened at Stockholm [and con- 
sumed all the southern suburbs in 1759] : to which 
he repHed, that what I had heard was perfectly true.' 
Mr. Pemetti states, from other information, that 
Swedenborg was afterwards told, that his own house 
had been the prey of the flames : to which he replied, 
* "No : my house is not burnt : the fire only reached 
to such and such places,' This was found to be the 
case. 

" Mr. Springer also relates, from his own know- 
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hdgCf the following rcmarkaMc instance of iha name 
kinth * Fifteen yeaw ago [dated from 1 782] Swedim- 
Iwrg wa» leaving IjfmHon far HwMhm, and begged (ft 
me (an 8wedii>li Contml) to engoge his pansage with 
a goo<l c;aptain. I agreed with one named 7)ix<m«'— 
When the captain came if} fetch him en boards I 
Uxfk leave of him and winheA him a good voyage: 
then turning to the captain^ I asked if he had laid 
in a stock of goo<l provisions ; to which he answered^ 
that he had as mnch as was necessarjr. On this 
Swedenhorg interposed, and said 'My Mend^ we 
shall not have occasion ff/r mnch ; fm', by the help of 
God, on this day week, at two o'clock, we shall enter 
the harbour of Stockholm/ liVliich assertion, Captain 
Jlixon informed me on his return, was exactly 
fdlfOled, 

'* Another instanr^e of similar knowledge is related 
by Mr, Hobsham, and repeate^l in Perm.'tti's prr^aoe. 
'I met him,' says Idr. K, Mn his carriage, as he waa 
setting off on his jonmey io 1/mdon the la«t timii 
but one, 1 asked him how he <;ould venture on sueh 
a voyage at the age tff eighty years : * Do you think/ 
I adder], ' I shall see yon any more?' * Do not make 
yourself uneasy, my friend,' he replied : * if you liv© 
we shall see one an^/ther again : tftr I have another of 
these journeys io make after the presrmt/ He re- 
turned accordingly. The last time of hi» leaving 
Hw^jflen he came to see me the day he was setting oft 
I again asked him if we should see one another any 
more. He answered with a tender and afTeeting 
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air, ' I do not know whether I shall return : but I 
am assured that i shall not die till I have finished 
the printing of my work entitled lYue Christian 
Religion, which is the object of my journey. But if 
we do not see each other any more in this lower 
world, we shall meet in the presence of the Lord, if 
we have kept his commandments.' He did, accord- 
ingly, finish the printing of his last work here 
mentioned at Amsterdam ,- and he died at London 
not very long afterwards. 

" In the affidavit of the Shearsmiths, also, it is 
declared, that he told one of them on what day he 
should die a month before it happened : he made the 
same communication to another person. 

" Respecting the certainty of Swedenborg's com- 
munication with the spiritual world, Mr. Springer, in 
his letter to Pemetti, makes the following statement, 
' All that he has related to me respecting my deceased 
acquaintances, both friends and enemies, and the 
secrets that were between us, almost surpasses belief. 
He explained to me in what manner the peace was 
concluded between Sweden and the king of Prussia ; 
and he praised my conduct on that occasion : he even 
told me who were the three great personages of whom 
I made use in that affair ; which, nevertheless was 
an entire secret between them and me. I asked him 
how he could be informed of such particulars, and 
who had discovered them to him. He answered, 
' Who informed me of your affair with Count Ekel- 
blad ? You cannot deny the truth of what I have 
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told you.' * Continue/ tie added, 'to deserve his re- 
proaches : turn not aside, either for riches or honours, 
fipom the path of rectitude, but, on the contrary, 
keep steadily in it, as you have done, and you will 
prosper.' 

" To the above anecdotes, I will add the following, 
which has not before been published, and which I 
take from a memoraadum of the late Mr. Provo, a 
medical gentieman of the most respectable character, 
as many now living, beside myself, can testify. 
Swedenborg's Arcana Caleatia was printed, between 
the years 1748 and 1756, at the office of Mr. Hart, 
in Popping's Court, Fleet-street; to whom, from the 
acquaintance thus commenced, Swedenborg became 
considerably attached, insomuch that, when in Lon- 
don, he often went to spend the evening at his house. 
Mr. Hart, the son of the former, told Mr. Provo, 
about the year 1 779, that he looked upon Sweden- 
borg as an extraordinary man, for the following 
reason : Mr. Hart, the father, died in London, while 
Swedenborg was abroad ; who, on his return, went 
to Mr. Hart*s house. After being let in at the street- 
door, he was told that his old friend was dead : to 
which he instantly replied, ' I know that very weU ; 
for I saw him in the spiritual world while I was in 
HoUand, at such a time [near the time of his death 
or soon after]; also, whilst coming over in the 
packet to England. He is not now in heaven,' he 
continued, ' but is coming round, and in a good way 
to do well.' This much surprised the widow and 
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son ; for they knew that he was just come over ; and, 
as they assured Mi, Provo, that * he was of such a 
nature, that he could impose on no one; that ho 
always spoke the truth in every little matter, and 
would not have made any evasion though his life 
had been at stake/ — ^The inference from this anecdote 
may indeed be evaded by pretending, that Sweden- 
borg took advantage of the information he received 
on entering the house, and turned it to his purpose : 
but what a ready as well as abandoned liar does this 
suppose him ! None but the most ignorant, as well 
as most malignant of his enemies, can resort to such 
a supposition: others must conclude, as did Mrs. 
Hart and her son, who had the best means of forming 
the right conclusion, that he was indeed '^ re- 
markable man.' The extent to which he carried his 
principle of speaking the truth in every little matter, 
may be judged of from the following fact : — In 1769 
he went to Paris with the intention of printing there 
his " True Christian Eehgion." The Censor of the 
Press, M. Chevreuil, informed him, on application, 
that a tacit permission would be granted, but that 
the title must say. Printed at London, or at Amster- 
dam, But he reftised to concur in this evasion \ and 
the work was, lond fide, printed at Amsterdam. 
This anecdote was received from M. Chevreuil him- 
self."* 

But you do not believe that God raises up men 
* See Intellectual Eepository, first series^ vol. ii. p. 309. 
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thus ; yoTi do not see why a man should be made the 
exponent of the Divine Will and Meaning. Men are 
not raised up and sent from God now, are they ? that 
is the old woman's story, the exploded tale of another 
age ; is it not ? We are far too wise now to believe 
that any man has any special gift from the Highest, 
or any special commission to speak to the world. As 
to such persons as St. Bernard, and Luther, and 
Baxter, and Penn, and Wesley, they were just acci- 
dents too ; they appeared in the ordinary course of 
the development of ages ; their minds were opened 
by no especial influence ; they were hurried out of 
their circle by strong impulses, and were what they 
were in virtue of the circumstances operating around 
them. The Age of Apostles, and Prophets, and 
Captains of Ideas, and Leaders and Commanders of 
the People, is gone by — God has given to us Chris- 
tianity as a leaven in the world, and having given to 
us that, he has left us, and takes now but Httle interest 
in our world — God is a long way from us, we cannot 
conceive that he trains men and brings them to pilot 
the way of the great world vessel to new havens and 
I righter climes. There are no men sent from God ; 
all things go on in the natural order of development. 
Do they ? Will you put your belief on this matter 
80 — ^is it the kind of language you would use ? We 
believe this is a very good translation of many 
opinions ; but then opinion is one thing and utter- 
ance another. You would not like, I should think, 
to utter that J the world could not hear that 
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heresy, even if it believed it. No, no ; the world, the 
insane and irreligious world, when it thinks npon 
such matters, would not like to have to hesir and 
believe that Gt>d had abandoned the world. And 
you ! if you sat down to so dreadful an idea, you 
would start with horror at this worse than Atheistic . 
and absolute orphanhood. <. 

Why you bless God every Sabbath for raising for 
you faithful ministers ; you pray to God every week 
to " send down on Bishops, Priests, and Deacons the 
Healthful Spirit of his Grace." You believe that 
certain minds may be more largely opened to know 
his Will, and may be gifted with Power of greater 
dimensions, to utter it. You believe that illustrious 
men have been raised up in every Age, " Teachers 
sent from God," with a will all fire, and a soul all 
light, and that they have changed their Age by their 
power, or the power dwelling in them. 'Was not 
God in St. Augustine? — ^Was not God in Francis 
Xavier — ^in St. Prancis of Sales — in Bernard Gilpin — 
in Whitfield — ^in Calvin ; is not God in Degree in 
every earnest Tillage Preacher and Worker, who has 
by patient continuance in well doiag, so raised him- 
self to be a Boon and a Blessing to his neighbour- 
hood, and his Church, and therefore to his World. 

Or perhaps what you mean to say, is, that when 
God raises up a Teacher, he raises up one whose 
mind is entirely in Harmony with our Perception of 
Truth — who utters what we know to be, and im- 
presses us, not by enlightening us, but by amusing 
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US ; a teacher who does not tell ns that our prejudice 
is wrong, but gently insinuates himself into onr 
prejudice, and captures it, conquering it by inter- 
penetrating it with a new power. The Xew Teacher 
must not tell you what you do not well know ; — ^Ke 
must not contradict you — ^his deeper experience must 
only go to confirm your Opinion of your own wisdom 
and righteousness ; — ^there must be nothing to Learn, 
especially there must be nothing to Unlearn. — There 
must be no attempt to lead us to a life aboye nature. 
The Beligious Teacher of the New School must show 
and confirm the fitness of the present order of thought, 
and things, and opinions ; and thus we shall know 
that he is "a Teacher sent fix)m God." 

Foi^ve the satire. Might we not think that this 
was the demand of men? Yet what is the fact. Every 
great Eeformer has had to run his truth forward 
in the very teeth of opinion. "We talk of Public 
Opinion — Public Opinion indeed — the most cowardly 
and servile slave beneath the sun. And what is 
Public Opinion ? " Look at the crowds coming out 
to greet your Highness," said Lambert to Cromwell, 
as he returned in triumph from Ireland. " Ah ; but 
what a number there would be if I were going to be 
hung." True your Highness, and indeed we see 
that no Eeformer can do a brave, or high minded, or 
necessary thing, until he conquers the diseased regard 
for Public Opinion. The Triumphs of Public Opinion 
• should be translated the Homage of Public Opinion 
to the Individual Power it could not resist. Publish 
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the New Truth, they will stone you. jN'ever mind ; 
to-morrow they will pick up the stones, gather them 
together, and elevate your chair of state and inaugu- 
ration upon them. 

I do not praise promiscuously. A madman may 
fly in the face of opinion. It is not enough that a 
man shows his contempt of it hy breaking the win- 
dows of my house, or setting fire to my stores. When 
a man starts out from the crowd and exposes himself 
to ridicule, I must ask why — ^is there a cause— is 
there a worthy cause ? This man, I say, has opposed 
all the wbrld's notions and habits of thinking ; there 
are his writings ; those are the books, the opinions 
he condemned. Has he any credentials ; what has 
he unveiled here ; has he roUed the darkness away 
from any difficulty ; has he reconciled any mental 
combatants ? — and /must decide this if I would know, 
the masses of men are unfit to decide, for they will 
form an opinion from a pre-judgment. His followers 
speak of him as one raised up by God ; then in what 
degree does he reflect the divine character God has 
given of himself — ^what New Light has he brought 
to the world ? 

"We see nothing unnatural in the idea that God 
should raise up from time to time Men specially 
gifted by strong insight, and by lofty affections, to 
be the Instructors and Teachers of their fellows. 
And the qnestion at present is, to what degree 
Swedenborg is entitled to be regarded as such a 
Teacher? It is a question that will be better 
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answered when the reader has passed through the 
present rolumo, especially if he be wholly unac- 
quainted with the writings which have given impor- 
tance and fame to our author. "We enter not hero 
into the examination of the writings, but in this 
chapter desire to prepare the mind of the reader 
by noting the Man, his Attitude — ^his Life in iho 
Study — the mode by which he prepared himself to 
speak to us. It is most important in such a case 
that wo look at tho writings first without examining 
them at all from tho stand-point of personal character ; 
tlie manner and spirit of the man may guarantee to 
us his mission. 

And now, we have already said that there is not 
enough of that interest which makes Biography 
readable and delightful, in the life of Swedenborg, to 
linger for many pages over his memoirs ; his achieve- 
ments — ^his relations of adventure and of life, are 
contained mostly in his books. He was too great a 
man to have a very largo Biography, unless he had 
written it himself; and this, indeed, he has done in 
many of his works. We must not fail to give to our 
readers some account of his entrances into the world 
of spirits ; they were well known and uncontrodictod 
in his own day ; they wero to him^ it would seem, od 
constant as his travellings on tho earth ; and it ia 
now not much with most men, who think abatriu^tedlyj 
a matter of doubt, that in certain abnormal conditiona 
of the body, the spirit has this gift of Seei^hip : this 
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power of entxance among tlie things of the as yet 
unseen world. 

London and Stockhohn seem to have been his two 
most fevonred and constaat residences. His voyages 
to the former place were frequent ; and he appears 
to have entertaiued a regard, indeed a high respect 
for England and for Englishmen; many of his works 
were written and printed here. We can follow him 
into Sweden ; his house in Stockholm was situated 
in the southern portion — pleasant, neat, and con- 
venient. The room in which he studied was small ; 
it contained nothing elegant, and would perhaps have 
satisfied few men. He had a large garden, and, for 
the convenience of his visitors, he erected a large 
summer-house, with two wings, in which he placed 
his library. His delight was in his garden, and 
until very late ia life he devoted very much attention 
to it. He erected two other summer-houses, and 
formed a labyrinth for the amusement of his friends 
and their children ; he only kept two servants and 
he gave to them the produce of his garden. His 
house was thronged by many persons, and various and 
amusing in their busiQess and requests. He had ther 
reputation and general character of a magician, 
wizard, and soothsayer, and many sought him, 
requesting him to procure for them iutelligence of 
lost or stolen property ; and these visitors he usually 
refused to gratify. Women appear to have given the 
old gentleman no little trouble ; he usually had some 
person in the room during their visits. Women, he 

l2 
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said, are artfiil; they might pretend that I had 
sought too near an acquaintance with them; and 
besides it is well known that persons turn and 
distort what they do not understand. He perhaps 
had proved before the necessity of caution by experi- 
ence, and from some misconception, had determined 
on a clear pathway of prudence. 

In the winter of 1768 — 69, at Amsterdam, he 
published his Brief Exposition of the l^ew Caiurch 
in which he attempted to unfold the fallacies in 
general held respecting the Atonement and the doc- 
trine of Imputation of the Work of Christ. Great 
was the storm in Sweden excited by this book ; the 
captain of the assault was a certain Dr. Ekebom, 
dean of the theological faculty of Gottenburg. The 
Doctor asserted that the work was in ** the highest 
degree heretical, and, on points the most tender 
to every Christian, Socinian ; " yet, with a most 
graceful, and appropriate, and not unfashionable 
naivete, said he further, " I do not know Assessor 
Swedenborg's religious system, nor shall I take pains 
to come at the knowledge of it." Heading this, one 
cannot but notice that we are in a world of Ekeboms ; 
this ingenuous ingenuity of disputation has been a 
very general mode of treating our writer. 

Another assailant and persecutor appeared when 
he published his work on Conjugial Love. This 
work was published in England ; a number of copies 
were transmitted to INTorkjopping. This time, the 
man's foes were they of his own household; the 
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person was Bishop Judas Iscariot Pilenius. The 
books sent from England were detained for examina- 
tion, according to a Swedish law prohibiting books 
opposed to the Lutheran faith. In this juncture, 
Swedenborg naturally turned to his nephew the 
Bishop, requesting his friendly offices, and the Bishop 
received him most lovingly ; he embraced him and 
kissed him, and he then did every thing in his power 
to procure the confiscation of the books. Por a long 
time he was exposed to great persecution. He appears 
to have been held in veneration so great, that it was 
for a long time imposdble to roitse the Consistory, 
or the Bishops, to take any aggressive part against 
him,- especially, we -find, that he had the favour 
and the friendship of the Xing, Adolphus Frederick. 
The Consistory perhaps feared to make any report 
upon the orthodoxy of his writings ; they could not 
pass through the strait gate of the Lutheran Creed, 
and the Baron stood in too high estimation — ^waa too 
highly regarded by many members of the Consistory 
— ^by the monarch himself — to be condemned. His 
writings were known, and there is every reason to 
think they were highly appreciated by many of his 
coimtrymen: and being in the King's company a 
short time before he made his last voyage, the latter 
said to him, " The Consistory has been silent on my 
letters and your works ; " and putting his hand on 
Swedenborg's shoulder, he added, " We may conclude 
that they have found nothing reprehensible in them, 
4nd that you have written in conformity to the 
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tmth." He conquered — but partially; his works 
were prohibited entrance into Sweden, but no £iult 
was found with them. 

We are drawing near to the dose of his life ; in - 
August, 1771, we find him in London for the second 
time ; he took up his abode with one Shearsmith, a 
peroke-maker, in 26, Great Bath-street, Cold Ba& 
lields. He had just arriyed £nom Amsterdam, haying 
COTipleted '' The True Christian Beligion." And this 
was the last great work of Swedenborg. It was the 
Priacipia of his Theology, and the regard in which 
it has been held is yery yarious. It contains seyenty- 
six Memorable BelaticMis, and some of them of the 
strangest desciiptian. Some eyen of the Mends of our 
writer haye wished that the book did not contain 
them; but they are integral to it, and cannot be 
omitted, the book must be judged by them. Those 
who perose the book for the first time wiU be amazed 
at the real affluence of imagery and analogy running 
through its pages. Music of expression and colour 
(^expression he did not aim at; to build the lofty 
rhyme and to dazzle the eye with the gorgeous 
picture, never came within his intention; but his 
writings are books out of which poets may be made ; 
and all the worlds of nature are laid under contiibu* 
tion for figures and illustrations; this is perhaps 
more the case with this last work than any other : 
they flow forth from the luxuriance of an actiye 
memory, weU stored and most capacious. He had * 
not yet escaped from the assaults of his persecutors and 
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enemies — a certain Dr. Emesti attacked him in the 
BihUotheca Theological but Swedenborg replied to 
him in a single leaf; the old man had neither time 
nor disposition for controversy. ** I have read/' says 
he, " "What Dr. Emesti has written about me. It 
consists of mere personalities. I do not observe in it 
a grain of reason against any thing in my writings. 
As it is against the laws of honesty to assail any one 
with such poisoned weapons, I think it beneath me 
to bandy words with that illustrious man. I will 
not cast back calunmies by calumnies: to do this I 
should be even with the dogs, which bark and bite, 
or with the lowest drabs which throw street mud in 
each other's faces in their brawls. Bead if you wiU 
what I have written in my books, and after- 
wards conclude, but from reason, respecting my 
revelation." We find him in London then, 1771, as 
we have said, in Clerkenwell ; he was there visited 
several times, twice at least by Dr. Hartley, an old 
Mend, the Eector of "Winwick in Northamptonshire, 
in company with Mr. Cookworthy, and again in 
company with Dr. Messiter. On one of these 
occasions Dr. Hartley invited him to dine with him ; 
but the old man declined, alleging that his dinner 
was already prepared — ^it proved to be a basin of 
bread and milk. "When Dr. Hartley called again, it 
was probably early in 1772, for on Christmas Eve he 
was attacked by apoplexy, and for three weeks he 
continued in a state of great prostration and lassitude, 
taking no sustenance beyond a little tea without 
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milk, cold water occaaonaUy, and once a little currant 
jelly. His visitors inquired of him if he was still 
comforted with the presence of angels as before, and 
he answered them that he was. They inquired of 
him, if all he had written was true, or if any part 
was to be excepted : *' I have written," he replied, 
with a degree of warmth, " nothing but the truth, 
as you will have more and more confirmed to you, 
all the days of your life, provided you keep close to 
the Lord, and feithfully serve him by shunning evils 
of all kinds, as sins against Him, and diligently 
searching ffis Word, which from beginning to end 
bears incontestible witness to the truth of the 
doctrines I have delivered to the world." Dr. H. 
after this returned home, about a day's joumey from 
London, (to East Mailing, in Kent) and heard soon 
after, that Swedenborg was near lus departure, and 
expressed a desire to see him : " But some hindrances 
to the visit," says he, " happening at the time, I did 
not embrace the opportunity, as I should have done ; 
for those hindrances might have been surmoimted. 
My neglect on this occasion appears to me without 
excuse, and lies very heavy on my mind to this day.** 
Dr. Hartley was one of ^e first who in England 
directed attention to the writings of Swedenborg ; — 
he Translated Heaven and Hell, and wrote.an intro- 
duction to it, which, all desirous of understanding 
either that work or the writings in general, would 
do well to read. He appears to have been an acute 
tlunker, a respectable scholar, and a good man, and 
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minister of the truth— one of, let ns hope, a number, 
who in that day of the darkness and ignorance of the 
Church of England, were faithful to their Conscience, 
their Ministry, and their Lord. 

But the end was drawing nigh ; since his illness 
he had been visited but by few friends, indeed he 
always appeared to be unwilling to see company. 
Sut towards the end of February, he addressed a note 
in Latin to the Eey. John Wesley, then sitting in 
Conference with his Preachers; the substance was 
as follows : — 

Great Bath-street, Cold Bath Fields, 

Februaiy, 1772. 
Sir, 

I have been informed, in the "World of Spirits, that 
you have a strong desire to converse with me. I shall be 
happy to see you, if you will iesvoui me with a viait. 
I am, &c., your Hmnble Servant, 

Emanuel Swedbnboro, 

And Wesley said to the company that he had been 
strongly impressed with the desire to see and converse 
with Swedenborg, and that he had not mentioned 
the desire to any one ; and he wrote in reply that he 
was preparing for a six month's journey, but would 
visit Swedenborg on his return to London. To this 
Swedenborg replied that the proposed visit would be 
too late, as he should go into the world of spirits on 
the 29th day of the next month, and should not 
return. Thus these two extraordinary men never 
met. If they had seen one another, would they have 
met ? Could Wesley ever have comprehended him — 
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good honest man; his views were so narrow, his 
light was so bounded by the visible, his action so 
intense was quite limited to the construction of 
material machinery, that We can only petceive one 
gateway through which he could possibly have passed 
to the mind of Swedenborg, namely, through his 
credulity. The man of active muscle could not have 
comprehended the activity of the contemplative 
spirit. Sixteen years after this, "Wesley circulated 
some cruel slanders in the Arminian Magazine against 
the departed illustrious servant of God. 

Fragments of his conversation have reached us 
fixnn his sick chamber ; as for instance, when Mr. 
Springer the Swedish Consul in London, a very old 
Mend, called upon him, and inquired if the ^cw 
Jerusalem would be manifested, and if the manifes- 
tation would take place in the four quarters of the 
world. His answer was, that no mortal could tell 
the time ; no, nor the highest angels, but God only. 
" Read," said he, " the Revelation xxi. and Zecha- 
riah xiv. 9, and you will find past doubt that the 
ITew Jerusalem of the Apocalypse will manifest 
itself to all the earth." It was about this time Mr. 
Springer relates that his strong spiritual sight was 
withdrawn, and he had to walk for some time the 
dark valley alone. He could not endure the blind- 
ness which prevented his view of spiritual and eternal 
things. And often in sadness he would exclaim,- 
'* Oh I my God, hast thou then forsaken thy servant 
at last ?" This was the last of his trials ; he con- 
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tinued fer several days under this cloud. From this 
how few servants of God have beem exempted : but 
at last it rolled away aad the light shone forth.: he 
recovered his sight and was eompletely happy. 

Two or three weeks before his death, he partook 
of the Ordinance of the Lord*s Supper. Mr. Bergstrom, 
the landlord of the King's Arms Tavern, in Wellclose 
Square, with whom he had once lodged for ten 
weeks called upon him : Swedenborg told him, that 
since he had lost the use of his arm by palsy, his 
body was good for nothing but to be put under the 
ground ; and this &iend it was who proposed that he 
should take the sacrament^ and desired to send for 
the Eev. Mr. Mathesius, the officiating minister of 
the Swedish Church, but this Swedenborg would not 
consent to, as this clergyman had set abroad a report 
that he was iasane. — ^He therefore sent for another 
Swedish Clergyman, the Eev. Arvid Terelius, a very 
much less popular man, and not so attractive a 
preacher, but one in whose piety and spirituality of 
character Swedenborg had more confidence. And 
before administering the ordinance, Eerelius appears 
to have dwelt plainly and faithfully with our fiiend, 
** He told him that he had now nothing more to 
expect in this world, and that as many persons said 
that he had established a new theological system 
only to make himself a name, he would do well now 
to publish the truth to the world, and record either 
the whole or part of what he had advanced.** On 
hearing these words, Swedenborg raised himself up 
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in bed, and placing his sound hand on his breast, 
said, with great zeal and emphasis, " As true as you 
see me before you, so true is everything I have 
written ; I could have said more, had I been per- 
mitted." He then partook of the ordinance, con- 
fessing himseK a sinner in the sight of God. He 
told the people of the. house what day he should die, 
and the servant reported, "He was so pleased; she 
made a comparison that the pleasure was such as if 
she herself were going to have a holiday, to go to 
some merry-making." 

On the Sunday, the 29th of March, 1772, his 
faculties were as bright as usual, the maid and her 
mistress were sitting by his bedside when it struck 
five, and he asked what o'clock it was, and being 
answered five, he said " It u well — I thank you — 
Ood hless you,^* and in a moment after, his spirit 
gently and peacefully passed away. 

His body was carried to the undertaker, Mr. Buck- 
hardt, and there it lay in state ; on the 5th of April 
it was buried in three coffins in a vault of Princes' 
Square, Ratcliff Highway, with all the ceremonies 
of the Lutheran Eeligion; the service was performed 
by the Bev. Arvid Firelius — and it was the last 
service he performed in England. In 1785 the 
coffin of Swedenborg was side by side with Dr. 
Solanders. But no monument has been erected to 
the memory of the illustrious seer — ^no tomb — ^no 
inscription — ^his works form his only memorial, but 
what a monument are they. Let us hope, however, 
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that some stone or statue may, ere long, symbol the 
affection with which the great Swede is regarded. 

In what way are we to regard this wonderful man ? 
Look at him long — ^look at him most cautiously, most 
suspiciously ; try him by any standard, and still he 
remains — ^the "Wonderftd. !No man whose name 
biography has treasured demands a more careM study 
than he. For do but consider him : his Learning 
was boundless ; in Science his knowledge was im- 
perial on almost every subject ; in Mathematics he 
was able to take the highest post both in the practical 
and theoretical worlds ; in Languages he was erudite. 
"Who can deny to him a reach and stretch of thought 
capable of measuring all subjects, and amplifying and 
illustrating all. Is not his Eancy amazing in its 
play ? His Poems — ^for by this title you must style 
his Memorable Eolations if you cannot call them 
Visions— do they not kindle with the true light of 
genius and flash with image and description ? This 
is a Cyclopaedic man ; his shoulders are Atlantean. 
Does he not even dwarf giants by his side ? 

And yet you say he is a Fanatic — an Impostor — a 
Mystic — ^a Tool ; since his death all terms of ignominy 
and contempt have been heaped upon him ; all sects 
have agreed to unite to despise him ; few, few, few 
indeed have read him, but how far fewer have studied^ 
him. Alas! in most instances, we denounce the 
religion or the religious teacher taxing our energies, 
our thoughts, our affections too much. Beligion is 
according to some teachers to be for ever and for ever 
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a perpetually reiterated and reiterating Alphabet; 
not so to him who attempts to pass on to the Grammar 
of Eeligion, still more to him who dares to attempt 
to solve the deeper Problems of Eeligious History, 
who attempts to sound some of the heights and 
depths, and lengths, and breadths of religious emotion 
and experience of Religious Knowledge and Doctrine. 
A thousand times we have been compelled to ask, 
"What then, is no more religious experience possible ? 
"Will the Infinite Light reveal no new Relations — no 
new Illustrations ? 

Swedenborg was a Mystic ! My dear Sir, what is 
a Mystic ? We are all mystics when we engage in 
some operation our neighbour does not understand. 
'Tifl an ignorant word. What a shocking mystic is 
an expert chemist, perhaps more so an expert mathe- 
matician. Every art, every trade, every science is 
mystic to the uninitiated. We are all mystics ; we 
have all our mystic world ; we all see things tem- 
poral and eternal with our own individual eyes ; we 
all have a world into which our friend and neigh- 
bour cannot enter, and we can all see clearly in that 
world too, although it is a region of darkness to him. 
Frequently when you use the term mystic, you only 
express your own impoverished and wretched ex- 
periences. Translated; it means, /never felt that — 
/never experienced that. Especially all Christian 
experience is mystical. A mystic is one who moves 
in an orbit larger than his neighbours, from the 
greater weight and power of his character ; yet there 
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is a light in Hs orbit — ^foUow, and you shall see it. 
You see this epithet, mystic, may not be so really- 
contemptible as you suppose. To me, Sir Levi 
Golding is decidedly a mystic ; he began life as a 
boots; he will probably end it as an M.P., or a Peer. 
I do not know his mental or moral method ; he is 
reputed to be worth millions ; his life has been one 
constant scheme, and one constant success ; his 
transactions on the Stock Exchange are called mer- 
chandise — they look very like gambling. To me, 
his movements are wonderftdly mysterious — 'tis 
amazing ; I confess my admiration — ^my wonder ; I 
never could do it, blockhead that I am, I do not 
believe that I could learn to do it; no, he is high in 
the heavens of Plutus — ^if heaven be the world. With 
a self-satisfied smirk, he looks at his shares in the bank, 
railway, vessels, mines, funds ; at palace, carriages, 
horses, servants. *'I think Tve done the thing 
tolerably weU," says he j "I think so too, say I, and 
now will you allow me to beg your perusal of this 
pamphlet, by Swedenborg. Swebenborg! pshaw, 
he was a mystic. Ah, Six Levi, Sir Levi, you would 
have seemed a mystic to our fidend, the Swedish Seer, 
for ho is ever the mystio who lives in the world 
farthest removed from our own. 

To me my neighbour, the Eev. Dr. Heavysides, is 
decidedly a mystio. I cannot comprehend the man ; 
it is many years now since he concluded that he had 
a vocation to preach, and he has preached a most 
rigid and perfectly beautiful oi^thodoxy. I never 
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knew a man more sound in the faith. He has told 
me himself that he considers he is amiserahle sinner, 
which also he tells his congregation every Sunday : 
he has also told me that he hopes to be saved through 
mercy alone. I defy the oldest inhabitant of the 
neighbourhood to say that Dr. Heavysides has ever 
shown the slightest symptoms of belief in the Sunday 
tale. He looks over his whole neighbourhood and 
knows that a large portion of all he sees is his own. 
But by what process he has arrived at the conviction 
that he has done his duty — ^that he is a religious 
teacher — a spiritual guide, has ever been to me 
mysticism. The other day I put into his hand and 
begged him to read Swedenborg on Divine Love and 
"Wisdom. " Swedenborg," said he, '* I^onsense, non- 
sense ; a mere mystic. Sir, a mere mystic." And he 
was right ; Swedenborg was a'mystic to him. Did I 
not say he is ever a mystic who lives io. the world 
farthest from our own. 

Yet in another sense Swedenborg was no Mystic ; 
for a mystic is too self-contained a man, usually per- 
haps he communicates no light ; he travels in his own 
orb, but he does not illuminate other minds : this is 
the difference between a Mystic and an Apostle. The 
mystic solitarily absorbs all things within himself; 
the apostle receives to diffase from himself. The sin 
of Idle seK-contemplation which we have condemned 
is the charm of the mystic's life. The apostle is 
never idle, and never muses within himself but the 
fire bums, impelling to action and energy. The 
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mjmtic^ therefore, from his mtense egotism, leaves no 
light behind him, and has but few followers, perhaps 
none. The apostle prepares a road for his successors ; 
strews it with rich, and new, and obvious ideas; 
carves his name t^on the rocks by liie way, in many 
a noble achievement and high-wrought action ; and 
erects, at many a doubtfdl taming, a faithM and 
tmthf ul finger-post ; in a word, the life of the 
mystic is in Speculation — ^the life of the apostle is in 
Use. We shall number Swedenborg, not with the 
mystics, but with the apostles. He broke up new 
ground ; he disseminated new ideas ; he has never 
been without a band of followers ; aU his studies and 
writings were directed to the useftd ; his energy was 
immense ; his activity, mental and bodily, indomi- 
table. He was an apostle ! 

One thing has been alleged against Swedenborg, 
indeed, to which it is very necessary that we now 
advert, namely, that he was Mad ! The charge of 
insanity is one very easily levelled against a character 
whose movements we do not clearly understand. We 
know against whom the words were used, i' He hath 
a devil and is mad, why hear ye him ?" And to an 
illustrious reasoner it was once said, "Paul, Paul, 
thou art beside thyself; much learning hath made 
thee mad." Strange, that much learning should 
make a man mad ; might we not rather suppose that 
learning, of a true and valuable character, opened to 
the soul so many windows, and spread out before the 
understanding so many new prospects and fields of 
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Bpiritual light, that to him the occupations and 
pursuits of the men and women wedded to the. 
world appeared as comparatively insane. 

But the question occurs, What is insanity ? And 
we may perhaps reply, without fear of contradiction^ 
the morbid exercise of any faculty or power to the 
exclusion of other faculties. There are very few 
sane people living ; for sanity is the due exercise of 
our whole manhood — ^body, mind, and spirit — the 
frame, the intellect, and the will or affections, — and 
it is obvious that this high sanity can only be in a 
state where sin, the great disjointer and deranger of 
humanity — sin, which is insanity, is excluded. But 
if we look at Swedenborg's career, we find all his 
life balanced and harmonized. If ever there lived a 
man who might claim to present to the world a 
completed being, he was the man. Can you convict 
him of Passion ? "When you contradicted him, when 
you rejected his doctrines, when Pilenius was 
traitorous, and Eckbom insolent, did you ever see 
the wrathful flame mantle on the old man's features ? 
Milton was one of the most perfect men, and we pay 
a higher homage to him, than to almost any other 
man : but the anger of Milton sometimes sullies the 
glory of his pages. No ! those who have charged 
our writer with madness, have felt the difficulty of 
the position, and therefore it has been insisted by 
some writers, that he must have been possessed by a 
devil — ^to this conclusion the Rev. Mr. Ettrick, M. A. 
of High BamS; near Sunderland arrives, when he 
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8ays> "Swedenborg does not seem to have really 
laboured tinder any natural derangement, or vulgar 
insanity. If madness of any kind can be rationally 
imputed to him, it can be no ordinary insanity, or 
mere derangement of intellect from bodily or even 
mental disease."* 

It is a matter of surmise — ^this idea of madness, 
foimded on the idea, that every one who says he has 
seen a Spirit, must be Mad. But if this is to pass 
for the principal allegation, then against how many 
others of eminence, names not only great, but sacred, 
will you prefer the charge : strange to say, the charge 
of Insanity was preferred first by John "Wesley in 
the Arminian Magazine — John "Wesley, one of the 
most credulous of incredulous men, who has given 
to us the long history of the hauntied house at 

* The following quotation from the History of all Religions, 
by Dr. Hubd, may be commended to the reader : — " It has 
been said by some, and received implicitly, without further 
examination by others, that Baron Swedenborg, after receiving 
his extraordinary commission, was mad, and became totally- 
deprived of his rational senses ; but this insinuation is such 
a palpable contradiction to truth, and such an insidt to 
common sense, being overruled by every page of our author's 
writings, as well as by every act of his life after that period, 
that we should have thought it altogether unworthy our 
notice, were we not aware that it operates powerfully 
with many even at this day, to prejudice them against a 
character which otherwise they would revere, and against 
writings from which they would otherwise receive the most 
welcome instruction, whilst, in the meantime, they can give 
no reasonable account of their prejudice, nor trace its origin 
to any better source, than the imjust calumny uttered of old 
against another respectable name — * Paul, thou art beside thy- 
telf; much learning doth make thee mad.' Acts xxvi.24." — 
History of the Rites and Ceremonies of aU Nations^ p. 70^. 
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Epworth; and has ornamented his joumaL besides 
with Bunxiry ghostly stories. 

But let us look into the report a little further, 
John Wesley had at first been inclined to pay great 
deference to the claims of Swedenborg : he had said, 
^We may now bum all our Books of Theology f 
God has sent us a Teadier from Heayen ; and in the 
doctrines of Swedenborg we may learn all that it is 
necessary for us to know." "We have seen that ha 
was inclined to see Swedenborg, and when he pub- 
lished the sad slander to which we are about to refer, 
he appears to haye been led back by s(»ne strong 
feelings, for he says of Swedenborg, that he was a 
''yery great man," and also, that his writings con- 
tain *' many excellent things." But the charge of 
madness lies in a yery small space ; it is certain that 
the doctrines of Swedenborg had made some way in 
the young Methodist Society ; and we know how 
promptly Mr. "Wesley interfered to prevent any idea 
spreading^ likely to turn the minds of his members 
from the simple rules of the Wesleyan Church. 

It is worth while to quote here a paragraph from 
the Vindication of Swedenborg, by the Eey. Bobert 
Hindmarsh :* — "Mr. "Wesley asserted in his Armiman 
Magazine for August, 1783, p. 438, that he was 
informed by one Mr. Brockmer, of London, and also 
by Mr. Mathesius, a Swedish clergyman, that Sweden- 

* See Hindmarsh'B " Vindication of the Character and 
Writingc of t/ie Hon, Emanuel SwedenSorff, i^c^*' pp.15 — ^20. 
2nd Edit, 
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borg, wMle lie lodged at the house of the fotmer, 
* had a violent fever, in the height of which, being 
totally delinous, he broke from Mr. Brockmer, ran into 
the street stark naked, proclaimed himself the Messiah, 
and rolled himself in the mire.' Being desirous of 
ascertaining the truth or falsehood of this story from 
Mr. Brockmer's own mouth, I made it my business, 
in company with three other gentlemen now deceased, 
to wait upon him at his apartments in Fetter-lane, 
«nd to ask him whether he had ever communicated 
to Mr. Wesley, or to any other person, such informa- 
dtion as above stated, at the same time shewing him 
the different numbers of the Magazine, in which the 
reports published by Mr. Wesley are contained. 
After hearing the passages read, Mr. Brockmer, with- 
out hesitation, denied the fact, positively declaring, 
^ that he had never opened his mouth an the subfeat t0 
Mr. Wesley f nor had he ever given such an account t$ 
4my other person:^ and he seemed much displeased 
that Mr. Wesley should have taken the liberty to 
make use of his name in public print, without his 
knowledge or consent. ' Swedenhorg (said he) was 
never afflicted with any illness,* mtieh less with a 
molent fever, while at my house : nor did he ever hreah 
Jrom me in a delirious state^ and run into the street 
stark naked, and there proclaim himself the Messiah, 
as Mr. Wesley has unfustly represented. But perhaps 

* That Swedenborg enjoyed excellent healthy and was never 
known, in his own coimtiy, to have had a violent fever, is 
^Aserted by H. Sandal.^ 
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he mmj have heard a report to that effect from some 
other person ; and it is well knoton, that Mr. "Wesley 
is a very credulous man, and easily to be imposed 
upon by any idle tale, from whatever quarter it may 
eome.^ 

" I then put the following question to Mr. Brock- 
mer : ' Supposing it to be true, that Swedeaiborg 
did actually see and converse with angels and spirits, 
did you ever observe any thing in his behaviour, that 
might not naturally be expected on such an extra- 
ordiaary occasion ?' He replied as follows : * If I 
believed that to be true, I should not wonder at any 
thing he said or did; but should rather wonder, 
that the surprise and astonishment which he must 
have felt on such an occasion, did not betray him 
into more unguarded expressions than were ever 
known to escape him : for he did and said nothing, 
but what I could easily account for in my own mind, 
if I reaUy believed what he declares in his writings 
to be true.' 

** It is to be observed, that Mr. Brockmer was one 
of the people called Moravians, who are by no means 
friendly to the doctrines of the New Churchy as laid 
down in the writings of Swedenborg. The testimony, 
therefore, of such a man in favour of the equable and 
becoming deportment of his noble lodger, and to the 
silencing of those unfounded reports, to which Mr. 
Wesley (once an admirer of Swedenborg and his 
writings, but afterwards an avowed enemy to both,*) 
* See above. 
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60 hastily and unwortliily lent himself, must be 
received with due respect by every candid and un- 
prejudiced mind. 

" It appears, then, that the report of Swedenborg's 
having been seized with a fever, at the height of which 
he broke from Mr. Brockmer, ran into the street 
naked, and proclaimed himself the Messiah, is totally 
false. But even supposing it to be true, that he 
once had a fever accompanied with delirium, an 
affliction to which the wisest and best of men are 
subject, what has this to do with the general tenor 
of his writings, composed while he was in perfect 
health ? Is the character of a man to be estimated 
by what he says or does in such a state ? "Woidd 
Mr. Wesley, or any other person, wish to be judged 
in this way ? 

"Mr. Brockmer died a few months after he made 
the declaration above recited : but the peruke-maker 
alluded to by Mr. Wesley, namely, Mr. Richard 
Shearsmith,* who lived in Coldbath Fields, Clerken- 
well, and at whose house Swedenborg afterwards 
lodged and died, survived Mr. Brockmer many years. 
Him also I weU knew, and have often had occasion 
to speak to him of the character, habits, and manners 
of Swedenborg : and he uniformly gave the most 
unequivocal and honourable testimony concerning 
him, both with respect to the goodness of his heart, 
and the soundness of his understanding. He declared 
himself ready to attest (upon oath, if required,) that, 
* See above. 
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'from the first day of his coming to reside at his 
house, to the last day of his life, he always ccmducted 
himself in the most rational, prudent, pious, and 
Christian-like manner : and he was firmly of opinion, 
that every report injurious to his character had hees 
raised merely fix>m malice or disaffection to his 
writings, by persons of a bigoted and contracted 
spirit.' Mr. Shearsmith has been dead now for some 
years. I saw him not Long before his death ; and he 
continued to bear the same testimony, which he had 
so often repeated in my hearing during the course of 
the thirty years that I had known him. 

''The other person, whom Mr. Wesley names as 
hayiag given him the same information as Mr. Brock- 
mer had done, was Mr. Mathesius, a Swedish clergy- 
man. On the credit due to this Mathesius, the 
following extract of a letter from Christopher Springer, 
Esq. a Swedish gentleman of distinction then resident 
in London, and the intimate Mend of Swedenborg, 
wUl enable the reader to form a just and correct 
estimate. Speaking of Swedenborg's death, he ob- 
serves,* ' "When the deceased found his end approach- 
ing, and expressed a wish to have the communion 
administered to him, somebody present at the time 
proposed sending for Mr. Mathesius, the officiating 
minister of the Swedish Church. This person was 
known to be a, professed enemy of Swedenborg's, and 
had set his £Eice against his writings. It was he that 

See above p. 165. Wo repeat the extracts here for the sake 
of the conneuoii. 
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nased and spread the false aoconnt of Swedenborg's 
having been deprived of his senses. Bwedenborg 
therefore declined taking tiie sacrament from him, 
and actually received it from the hands of another 
ecclesiastic of his own country, named Pemelius, 
wlio at that time was a reader of Swedenborg's 
writings, and is said to have continued to do so ever 
since, at Stockholm, where he is now living (in 
1 786) ; and I have been assured, that, on this occa- 
sion, Swedenborg expressly exhorted him to con- 
tmue steadfast in th$ truth. Mr. Mathesius is 
said to haye become insane himself, a short time 
after this ; and becoming thereby incapable of his 
function, has existed ever since, in that melancholy 
state, upon the bounty of the king of Sweden." 

Have we disposed of the charge of insanity ? l^o 
one beside Mr. Wesley has ever distinctly preferred 
the chai^ from the Life of our writer. Is there 
anything in the Writings looking like madness to a 
balanced mind ? 

Shall we insult his memory by glancing at any 
of the other chiarges preferred against him. He was 
a Fanatic. What then is a Panatic ? One of the 
profoundest Mathematicians of his age ; a deep and 
acute thinker; a subtle logician; a various and versa- 
tile scholar ; above all, a calm and most quiet book- 
man and penman, indisposed for any company, and 
never seen to court the company of the ignorant and 
the vulgar, ever the resort of the fanatic ; a man of 
few words, until compelled to talk or talking for a 
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purpose; cool in temperameiit ; never rocked by 
passion or impulse ; always, as £eu: as bumanity can 
be, in equilibrium, weigbing all bis tbougbts and all 
bis actions, perpetually bent upon giving reasons for 
tbiugs ; a man of strong, inductive babits and powers^ 
and consistent ; a wbole life of invariable rectitude 
and doctrines, and principles, ever above tbe bour ; 
and ever firom tbe period of bis illumination^ tbe 
same. — ^Is tbis tbe portrait of a Fanatic ? 

And, tberefore, you bave no evidence for your 
cbarge of Imposture. Wbat could be gain by Im- 
posture? Wbat did he lose by devotion to tbe 
doctrines so vital to bim ? He stood bigb in favour 
in bis own and in otber lands ; be was tbe friend 
and companion of tbe monarcbs of bis country. Un- 
questionably be bad practical ability sufficient to 
elevate bim to any position of power and importance 
in tbe land of bis birtb. He was associated with 
tbe Government of bis country ; stretching out bis 
hand, he might have grasped ofice and emolument. 
Foreign Princes, we have said, favoured him too. 
He abandoned all ; he abandoned office, money, noble 
fiiends. Did he procure fame ? No! but notoriety ! 
Did he procure followers } He did not seek them, 
but quietiy allowed his books to work their way. 
Here was an Impostor who retired fix)m Court to 
obscurity, resigned all, and did not even seek to 
obtain any things that even detraction could call an 
equivalent. 

Can the reader be content to know nothing of 
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this man ? Can he be content any longer to know 
hm only dimly and in shadow. ITot that we may 
hope at all nearly to comprehend him. He was a 
Titan, and must take his place among the very 
highest and widest minds of our world; his was 
truly a I^orse intellect ; he belonged to the wonderful 
race of Sea-kings; he was one of the children of 
Odin, and we know that race — ^the writers and inter- 
preters of the runes — ^the utterers of the rythmic 
charm. Always over tbe Norse and Icelandic mind 
there had hovered the scenery of a wonderful spirit 
land ; that mind flames to this day over Europe, in 
action, and in contemplation. Wlio shall say to what 
extent we are indebted to that mind for the spiritu- 
ality of our genius, and the sonorousness of our 
eloquence, the intrepidity of our action, and the 
boldness of our conception ; these are the character- 
istics of the Scandinavian mind. Swedenborg, in tbe 
mightiest degree, inherited them aU. 

Sometimes we have thougbt of his mind — of its 
awful solitude — ^its unbroken and terrible remoteness 
from ordinary minds. "We stand in awe of him even 
yet. Wbat subjects were those on whicb he daily 
conversed; what realms were those he daily visited ! 
We are always interested in the history and portrait 
of a mind occupying an untrodden territory, making 
excursions into realms to which no traveller has 
penetrated — a land protected by its solemn silences 
from wing, or sail, or road. Lone old man ! no wife, 
no child, no relative ; no friend does he appear to 
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liave had ; he stood solitary in mind and in life. 
Does biography record another instance of so lonely a 
man ; so secluded from the world, so withdrawn from 
tsociety. Yet never, surely, did we know one whose 
face in solitude so repels our pity, whose loneliness is 
80 sacred. This anchorite went up iato the high 
Himalayas of the soul. He lived to pen and to utter 
the tones heard among those Delectable Mountains. 

It must ever be a mystery, how so constantly as he 
was trayelling, he performed so much work; his 
works would stock a library, and keep for some years 
a most persevering and megatherian student at work. 
But he was ever moving from place to place ; discip- 
line and order must have characterised him in the 
highest degree. He travelled and he observed con- 
stantly, but all the while we feel that he had no 
part with man. He knew what others felt, but his 
feelings he ever conceals from us — ^rather shall we 
say, he does not feel, and has no feelings to record ; 
hence in none of his writmgs have we any pathos. 
He transports himself from place to place on earth, 
from state to state in mind, from space to space in 
thoughts and things ; doctrines, dogmas and facts, 
glide before us In his pages, cold and clear as the 
figures sweeping across the mirror. In every instance 
we are told what has been seen. We cannot imagine 
our Teacher had much sympathy ; perh^s his missioii 
precluded it : we cannot imagine him shaking one 
warmly by the hand ; he receives us without glad- 
ness, and says farewell without regret. 
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The simplicity of his life was remarkable; he 
affected no sijogularityy made no display ; in dress he 
conformed pretty much to the fashion, though rather 
an older one than the period of wearing. He wa» 
above 5 feet 9 inches in height, rather thin, and of a 
brown complexion ; his eyes nearly hazel and rather 
small ; thin^ pale, and retaining to old age the ap- 
pearance of erect dignity, yenerable, mildly expressiYe 
and beautiM countenance, lightened always by un- 
common animation, and ever appearing to smile. He 
dressed in velvet, with a full bottomed wig, with 
ruffles, a hilted sword, a gold headed cane. Do our 
readers realise him ? He was a self-helper, needed 
none to wait upon him : he lived for many of the 
later years of hi? life nearly a vegetarian, yet taking 
coffee but no liquors, though conforming to a glass 
of wine in company. He gave away the greater 
number of his books, and when his landlord presented 
his biUs, he sent him usually to the drawer to pay 
himself; a very singular plan to our apprehension; 
but, as Mr. Wilkinson remarks, " clairvoyant people 
know with whom they have to deal.'' 

At the age of 84, as we have seen, he terminated 
his life here, but not his mission. It was a good 
old age ; and he was, as we have seen, hale, brave, and 
alive to the last. It is cheerful to see the Princes of 
Thought last so long ; and if we regret for this great 
captain of thought that his close appears to our mind 
so cheerless, in a foreign land, away from frienda 
and relatives, in a stranger's house, yet perhaps it 
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was not 80 friendless, so foreign, so cheerless ; and 
he had there, as eTer, his consolations within. It 
was a consecrated old age ; a consecrated death-hed. 
That braTe and nseM life — ^that earnest, and dear, 
and TiTid pen is aliTe still, deriTing life horn the 
death-conch, in that tonching but beantifdl testimony ; 
from its gloom, its monmfdl " Lama Sabacthani/' 
its brightness and cheerful testimony, its quiet and 
beautiful last " Grod bless you," moving us to tears 
by its simplicity and unaffected experience of Chris- 
tian sorrow and triumph. 
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*^Not without celestial observations, can even terres- 
trial charts be accurately constructed." — Samttel Tatloe 

COLEEIDGB. 

" Truths, of all others the most awM and interesting, are 
too often considered as so true, that they lose all the power of 
Truth, and lie bed-ridden in the dormitory of the soul, side by 
side with the most despised and exploded Errors." — Samuel 
Taylob Coleridoe. 

" Truths can only enter the mind of man gradually, and in 
proportion as opposing Errors are removed ; and Errors can 
only be removed so far as man acknowledges, truly and 
rationally, that what he believed to be true is false." — ^Abbb 
Lb Boys Db Guay's Letters to a Man of the World. 
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Bttt in order that the reader may understand 
Swedenborg, there are several Initial Letters, it may 
be weU if the reader will learn, for they occur con- 
stantly in the course of his writings ; they are the 
foundations of his whole system — ^they are the Figures 
without which you can construct no Arithmetic — 
they are the Centres, and all his doctrines revolve 
around them. In reading any man's writings it is 
most necessary that you lay your hand upon his 
heart — ^the heaa^ of his system — the Central Truth : 
for out of it aU the other propositions spring : every 
book has a Centre, and even centres, which move 
around it. The Solar-System, with its worlds, and 
moons, and rings, is the type of every thing in the 
world; in Man, in Books, in great Poems, and 
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PiiiiiiingH too if we could detect the booI of the de- 
sign ; tju; hy^hcst work is that which has the greatest 
' numlicr of Ceutres^ or, which is the same thing, which 
has the greatest number of ends, flowing into the 
one final End. The only real method of analysing 
any Jiook or institntion is to analyse the idea of it. 
It appears to many readers, perhaps, that Swedenboi^ 
a))'miids in lU^pctitions : the truth is the writer has 
in liand a Telescope, and the same pieces of glass are 
rrmd*i to present varj'ing objects to the eye ; the 
l/r.vMm ura cfisontial to the vie\v^ ; you remoTe these 
njjd }'oii gaze out upon a misty cloud-land again. 
Our central idc^as are ever very much like glasses ; 
tJioy are colourless — ^lifeless; they are nothing but 
gla«H, but they are the media by which we view 
all things : according to their power of giving to us 
ioeal \ ision — according to their clearness — according 
to thcjir transparency, the whole of the unseen nni- 
vcrso takes place in our mind. Should we not watch 
carefully, and guard assiduously our Central ideas? 
Yes, Bwedcnborg's main views may be regarded 
thus — as the letters of the Alphabet, without which, 
you can neither road nor "svrito your book — as the 
Ten figures without which Arithmetic is impossible ; 
as the Lenses without which you know nothing of his 
Oleics. 

I. Deoeees — This doctrine is most important; it 
is essential to every view of the Swedenborgian 
teaching; for all Things in Heaven and Hell, and 
I'ilurtli, exist in Degrees ; the Degree of the Thing is 
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the life of the Thing, for it affixes its place with refer- 
ence to Heat or Light — to Love or "Wisdom. The 
knowledge of Degrees is a Key to open the causes of 
things and to enter into them ; without this know- 
ledge aU objects appear only to the eye ; we cannot 
see how. life melts into life, and we cannot indeed 
see the lesser in the greater, for there is not a thing 
so minute in which there are not only Degrees, but 
Degrees such as obtain in every world of the universe ; 
for Degrees are divisible into Two Heads-^ Altitude 
and Latitude, or Continuous and Discrete : thus De- 
grees run from greatest to least, as also from gross to 
ethereal, and this in all things ; but the first degree 
is in every subsequent degree, thus perfections ascend 
and descend according to degrees, and the perfection 
of form results from the perfection of power. I^ow 
this view of things presents itself in every one of the 
writings of S wedenborg, and colours all interpretations 
of Life, all readings of Religion, aU views of History, 
all analysis of Nature, all systems of Creed and 
Theology, all orders of Mind. Some order^ of 
things appear "to stand apart from others, but all 
things are related, all things have the stamp of unity 
upon them, aU things have an influence upon each 
other : the human body appears to be a whole, but 
a little examination shows that it is full of things 
which maybe said to be discrete, or cut off; in every 
seed too, in every fibre, every muscle, in every fruit, 
metal and stone : yet all these again only minister 
to continuous degrees, and thus everywhere there is 

n2 
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asserted the tmity of czeation; there is uiiiveisal 
ministration and serrioey frcfm the lowest series to the 
highest, there is one anthem piodnced throughout 
the nniyerse. 

And here we may qnote some paragraphs from 
Bwedenhorgy illnstratiye of his doctrine of degrees, 
which, it will he perceiyed, is only another name for 
the " Homologies" of which men of science are now 
eyerywhere throughout nature finding the indications. 
It is one of our writer's positions, " That all created 
things in a certain image represent man ; " " this may 
appear from aU and eyeryihing of the Animal king- 
dom, and from all and eyerything of the Vegetable 
kingdom, and from all and eyerything of the Mineral 
kingdom. The relation to man in all and everything of 
the Animal kingdom is evident from the following con- 
siderations : that animalH of all kinds haye members by 
which they moye themselyes, organs by which they 
feel, and yiscera by which they actuate them, which 
are common to them with men ; they haye also appe- 
tites similar to the natural appetites and affections in 
men ; and they haye connate knowleges correspond- 
ing to their affections, in some of which these 
appears as it were somewhat spiritual, which is 
more or less evident before our eyes in the beasts 
of the earth, the birds of heaven, bees, silk worms, 
antSy &c. ; hence it is that merely natural men liken 
the living things of that kingdom to themselyes, 
except as to speech. The Relation to man from all 
and evert/thing of the Vegetable kingdom is evident from 
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the following consideratioiis : that they exist firom 
seedy and ftom thence proceed successively in their 
several stages ; that they have something similar to 
marriage, and after it, proMcation ; that their vege- 
tative so\il is use, whereof they are forms ; besides 
many other things which are relations to man, which 
have also been described by some. The Relation to 
man from all and everything of the mineral kingdom 
appears only in the endeavour to produce forms which 
represent themselves, which are, as hath been 
said, all and everything of the vegetable king- 
dom, and hereby of performing uses; for as soon 
as a seed falls into the bosom of the earth it 
cherishes it, and gives supplies out of itself from 
all sides, that it may germinate and show itself 
in a form representative of man. That such an 
endeavour exists also in its dry parts, is evident from 
corals in the bottom of the sea, and from flowers in 
mines produced there from minerals, and also from 
metals.* The endeavour to vegetate, and thereby to 

• The reader will be reminded of a very fine and nobly 
eloquent passage in Samuel Taylor Coleridob : — " Every 
rank of creatures, as it ascends in the scale of creation, leaYe» 
death behind it or under it. The metal at its height of being, 
seems a mute prophecy of the coming vegetation into a mimic 
semblance of which it crystalises. The blossom and flower 
the acme of vegetable life divides injo correspondent organs 
with reciprocal functions, and by instinctive motions and 
approximations seems impatient of that flxure, by which it is 
diifcrenced in kind from the flower-shaped Psyche, that flutters 
with free wing above it. And wonderfully in the insect realm 
doth the irritability, the proper seat of instinct, while yet the 
naaoent sensibility is subordinated thereto — ^most wonder- 
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become usefal, is the idtiinate principle derived from 
the Divine in created things. As there is aa endea- 
vour of the minerals of the earth to vegetate, so 
there is an endeavour of the vegetables to vivify 
themselves — ^hence exist the various kinds of insects 



fully, I say, doth the muscular life in the insect, and the 
musculo-arterial in the bird, imitate and typically rehearse 
the adaptive understanding, yea, and the moral aiFections and 
charities of man. Let us carry ourselves back, in spirit, to 
the mysterious week, the teeming work-days of the Creator, 
as they rose in vision before the eye of the inspired historian 
of i}ie generations of the heavens and the earth, in the day that 
the Lord God made the earth and the heavens. And who that 
hath watched their ways with an understanding heart, could, 
as the vision evolving still advanced towards him, contemplate 
the filial and loyal Bee; the home-buHding, wedded, and 
divorcoless Swallow; and above all, the manifoldly intelligent 
ant tribes, with their commonwealths, and confederacies, their 
warriors and nuners, the husbandfolk, that fold in their tiny 
flocks on the honeyed leaf, and the virgin sisters with the holy 
instincts of maternal love, detached and iq selfless purity — • 
and not say to himself. Behold the shadow of approacMng 
humanity, the sun rising from behind in the kindling mom of 
creation ! Thus all lower natures find their highest good in 
semblances and seekings of that which is higher and better. 
All things strive to ascend, and ascend in their striving. And 
shall man alone stoop ? Shall his piu*suits and desires, tbe 
reflections of his inward life, be like the reflected image of a 
tree on the edge of a pool, that grows downward and seeks a 
mock heaven in the unstable element beneath it, in neighbour- 
hood with the slim water- weeds and oozy bottom-grass that are 
better than itself and more noble, in as far as substances that 
appear as shadows are preferable to shadows mistaken for 
substance ! No ! it must be a higher good to make you 
happy. While you labour for anything below jgui proper 
hiunanity, you seek a happy life in the region of death. Well 
saith the moral poet : 

" Unless above himself he can 
Erect himself, how mean a thing is man." 

Aids to Reflection^ vol. I. p. 85-86. 
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corresponding to their odoriferous exhalations. That 
this is not an effect of the heat of the snn of this 
world alone, hut of life by that heat according to the 
recipients wiU be seen by what follows," * 

II. Uses. — ^AU things exist for uses ! In no 
writer have we such constant proof that nothing 
exists in vain ; Love is the end, "Wisdom is the prin- 
cipal cause, and ITse is the effbct. Use is the con- 
tinent or platform, on which Love and Wisdom 
bmld; Truth is rooted in iiie mind by doing it. 
Use is the repository of Love and "Wisdom ; it is a 
tenet of our old Seer, that knowledge, affection, 
understanding, are phantoms, — ^when they exist alone 
they float away like the pillars of cloud; they all 
need to be clothed in Action, to become principles of 
life. We only believe in what we Do. Action is 
Faith ; henee the salvation of man in the world is said 
to depend on works. The worker is called the wise 
man, and he who doeth not, the foolish man ; for love 
and faith without works are like beautifal rainbows, 
evanescent and dissipated by a cloud ; Work alone 
is durable, because it alone is useful — it is the ulti- 
mate end of Wisdom and Love. This is the clothing 
of the globe, and of aU globes ; it is the robe thrown 
round divine ideas. 

" The use of things is what explains the form. 
When once we know what a thing is for, we may 

•Diyine Loye and "Wisdom, Nos. 61, 62. 
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see at a glance how its yarious parts contribute to 
the end. As soon as we are aware that a chair is 
meant to sit upon, the induction comes spontaneoualyy 
that the feet are to support it at a certain height 
corresponding to our own ; that the back is to lean 
against ; that the arms are for rests to the human 
arms ; and so forth. But without a practical know- 
ledge of the use, an arm-chair would be an inscru- 
table mystery. Still more so if we became impatient 
with it, and anatomized it to discover its purpose ; 
and still more so, if we followed the microscopists, 
and sought its secret by resolutely planing it into 
jGbae shavings. Kot, however, that the most searching 
analysis is wrong, after the common use is laid hold 
of that we can retain it throughout ; in which case 
even the microscopical view becomes beautifully 
illustrative of the general truth, and indeed neces- 
sary to its fulness."* 

But the doctrine is guarded from Utilitarianism, as 
that term is usually understood — separate Use firom 
Love and wisdom, and it becomes, in truth. Use no 
longer ; henceforth it is a vast and arid desert, it is 
a profitless field ; as Love and Wisdom are fruitless 
without they move forward into action, so Action, if 
it be not under the dominion of these two, and from 
the influence of these in impelling and prompting 
into life. *' All things created from the Lord are 
Uses" then, and the Use rises in the degree in which 

♦ " Science for All," by J. Garth Wilkinaon. 
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it has reLation to man, and by man to the Lord, 
from whom it is. This destroys the selfishness 
which might seem to grow out of this doctrine, and 
so to fayour the hardness and coldness of modem 
philosophy, and of much of modem theology too. 
Goodness and Use have to keep company together in 
the order of things, and thus is man, in Emotion, 
drawn near to Grod, and, in Action, related to the life 
of Che World. 

Looking at the world from this point of yision, it 
is seen that there must be Good and Evil Uses. The 
first too obvious to mention, and from the Lord ; the 
second, or evil Uses, from Hell : for it is a cardinal 
doctrine with Swedenborg that there is a constant 
influx fit)m the Spiritual World into the JTatural 
"World.* By Evil Uses are intended things noxious 

« "Now it is influx from hell which produces those things 
that are called evil uses, in places where are such matters as 
correspond. The things that correspond to evil uses, that is 
to malignant herbs and noxious animals, are cadaverous, 
putrid, excrementitious, rancid, and similar matters ; where- 
fore in places where these are, such herbs and animalcules 
exist as are mentioned above ; and in the torrid zones, like 
things of larger size, as serpents, basilisks, crocodiles, scorpions, 
mice, and otiiers. Every one knows that marshes, stagnant 
ponds, dimg, filthy earth, are full of such things ; also that 
noxious insects fill the atmosphere like clouds, and noxious 
worms the earth, like armies, and consume herbs even to the 
roots. I once obserYed in my garden, that in the space of an 
ell, almost all the dust was turned into very small insects, for 
on being stirred with a stick, they rose up like clouds. That 
cadaverous and filthy matters accord with these noxious and 
useless animalcules, and that they are homogeneous, is evident 
merely fix)m observation; and it may be plainly seen by 
knowing the cause, which is, that there are similar stenches 
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in the animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms; 
and the reason is, that everything is the product of 
spirit. All actions, all works are clothed; every 

and effluvia in the heUs, where also such animalcules appear. 
That those heUs have not only communication, but also con- 
junction, with such things on earth, may be concluded fix)m 
the fact, that the heUs axe not remote from men, but they are 
about them, yea in those who are wicked : thus they are con- 
tiguous to llie earth. A man, as to his affections and lusts, 
and thoughts thence derived, and as to his actions which are 
good or evil uses derived from both, is in the midst either of 
angels of heaven or spirits of hell ; and as such things as are 
on earth are also in the heavens and hells, it follows that tha 
influx from thence immediately produces such, when the tem- 
perature is favourable. All things which appear in the 
spiritual world, both in heaven and hell are correspondences 
of affections and lusts, for they exist there according to 
them ; wherefore when affections and lusts, which in them- 
selves are spiritual, meet with homogeneous or corresponding 
things in earth, there is a spiritual principle which fur- 
nishes a soul, and a material which furnishes a body ; there 
is also in everything spiritual an endeavour to clothe itself 
with a body. That the hells are around man, and therefore 
contiguous to the earth, is because the spiritual world is not 
in space, but is where liiere is a corresponding affection. But 
while noxious animals and vegetables thus originate by im- 
mediate influx from hell, yet at the same time they are also 
propagated mediately afterwards, by eggs, seeds, or grafts; 
the one position does not disprove the other. 

That noxious things on earth, derive their origin from man, 
and so from hell, may be confirmed by the state of the land of 
Canaan, as described in the Word. For when the children of 
Israel lived according to the commandments, the earth gave 
forth her increase, and in like manner, the flocks and herds : 
and that when they lived contrary to the commandments, the 
earth was barren, and, as it is declared, accursed ; instead of 
crops, it produced thorns and briars, the flocks and herds mis- 
carried, and wild beasts broke in. 

Thus it is evident that the Lord did not create, and does not 
create, any but good uses, and that those things which are 
called evil uses are produced from hell." — Divine Love and 
rViedom, } 336—348. 
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iiltimate hath a covering repiQsive and horri^ ; forms 
are draped, in mercy to man, in clothing like them- 
selves ; without this, the world would be intolerable. 
N'atural Theology, according to this version, must 
needs be at fault. We have here a question of no 
slight moment. Are all those repulsive forms which 
meet the eye, the work of a good and beneficent 
Creator? ^Natural theology says, all! but in this 
doctrine of our writers we find the announcement of 
another statement. 

III. Thus, another important doctrine is that of 
Infltjx. "We have already intimated the doctrine 
of Swedenborg on the nearness of our state to the 
spiritual world, or rather that we are in the spiritual 
world already, and that the spiritual world and the 
natural world are constantly acting and reacting on 
each other. Whether this is one of the most 
objectionable views or not, it has been greatly 
ridiculed ; it is indeed this, that spirit is the matrix 
and mould, the life and breath of all things ; all 
things, therefore, are constantly maintained in being 
by their nearness to, or by their residence in, the 
spirit world. The Divine life is fix)m God by Influx, 
the Sensual life is from Hell by Influx ; and man is 
created so that his lower or sensual nature may open 
to natural or sensual influences, or, on the contrary, 
to the higher and more divine, and the degree in 
which man opens to the one he closes to the other. 

Shall we illustrate this doctrine by one of the 
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Memorable Relations by which Swedenborg illus- 
trated his principles. He says, " I prayed to the 
Lord that I might be permitted to converse with 
some disciples of Aristotle, and at the same time with 
some disciples of Descartes, and with some disciples 
of Leibnitz, in order that I might have the opinions 
of their minds concerning the intercourse between the 
sonl and the body. After my prayer was ended, 
there were present nine men, three Aristotelians, 
three Cartesians, and three Leibnitzians, and they 
arranged themselves round me, the admirers of Aris- 
totle being on the left side, the followers of Descartes 
on the right side, and the favourers of Leibnitz 
behind. At a considerable distance, and also at a 
distance from each other, were seen three persons 
crowned with laurel, whom I knew, by an inflowing 
perception, to be those three great leaders or masters 
themselves. Behind Leibnitz stood a person holding 
the skirt of his garment, who, I was told, was "Wolflf. 
Those nine men, when they beheld one another, at 
first saluted each other, and conversed together in a 
mild tone of voice. But presently there arose from 
below another spirit with a torch in his right hand, 
which he shook before their faces, whereupon they 
became enemies, three against three, and looked at 
each other with a fierce countenance, for they were 
seized with the lust of altercation and dispute. Then 
the Aristotelians, who were also schoolmen, began to 
speak, saying, " Who does not see that objects flow 
through the senses into the soul, as a man enters 
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througli the door into a chamber; and that the soul 
thinks according to such influx ? When a lover sees 
a beautiful virgin, or his bride, does not his eyes 
sparkle, and transmit the love of her iato the soul ? 
When a miser sees bags of money, do not aU his 
senses bum towards them, and thence induce this 
ardour into the soul, and excite the desire of possess- 
ing them ? When a proud man hears himself praised 
by another, does he not prick up his ears, and do not 
these transmit those praises to the soal ? Are not 
the senses of the body like outer courts, through 
which alone entrance is obtained to the soul ? From 
these considerations and innumerable others of a 
similar nature, who can conclude otherwise than 
that influx proceeds from nature, or is physical?" 
While they were speaking thus, the followers of 
Descartes held their fingers on their foreheads ; 
and now withdrawing them, - they replied, say- 
ing, "Alas ye speak from appearances, do ye 
not know that the eye does not love a virgin or 
bride from itself, but from the soul? and like- 
wise, that the senses of the body do not covet the 
bags of money from themselves, but from the soul ? 
and also, that the ears do not devour the praises of 
flatterers from any other reason ? Is it not percep- 
tion that causes sensation; and perception is of 
the soul and not of the body [orgmi] ? Say, if you 
can, what causes the tongue and the lips to speak 
but the thought; and what causes the hands to 
work but the will — and thought and wiU are of the 
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soul; and not of the body. Thas, what causes the 
eye to see, and car to hear, and the other orgaas 
to feel, but the soul ? From these considerations, 
and innumerable others of a similar kind, every 
one, whose wisdom is elevated above the sensual 
apprehensions of the body, must conclude, that 
influx does not flow from the body into the soul, 
but from the soul into the body ; which influx 
we call occasional influx, and also spiritual in- 
flux." When these had finished, the three men 
who stood behind the former triads, and who 
were the favoui-crs of Leibnitz, began to speak, 
saying, '* We have heard the arguments on both 
sides, and have compared them; and we have 
perceived that in many particulars, the latter are 
stronger than the former, and that in many others 
the former are stronger than the latter ; wherefore, 
if you please, we will compromise the dispute." On 
being asked how, they repHed, " There is not any 
influx from the soul into the body, nor from the body 
into the soul, but there is an unanimous and instan- 
taneous operation of both together, to which a cele- 
brated author has assigned an elegant name, when he 
calls it Pre-established Harmony." After this, the 
spirit with a torch appeared again, but the torch was 
now in his left hand, and he shook it behind their 
heads, whence the ideas of them all became conftised, 
and they all cried out at once, " Neither our soul 
nor body knows which part to take, wherefore let us 
settle this dispute by lot, and we will abide by the 
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lot which comes out first." So they took out three 
little pieces of paper, and wrote on one of them. 
Physical Influx, on another, Spimttjal Influx, 
and on the third, Pbe-established Haemony; and 
they put them all into the crown of a hat ; then they 
chose one of their number to draw, who, on putting 
in his hand, took out that on wliich was written, 
Spibitual Influx. Having seen and read it, they 
all said — yet some with a clear and flowdng, some 
with a faint and indrawn voice, '* Let us abide by 
this, because it came out first." 13 nt then an angel 
suddenly stood by, and said, " Do not imagine that 
the paper in favour of spiritual influx came out first 
by chaace, for it was of Providence : for you do not 
see the truth of that doctrine on account of the con- 
fusion of your ideas, but the truth presented itself 
to the hand of him that drew the lots, that you 
might yield to it your assent." * 

ly. Selfhood. — ^A word wliich will puzzle the 
reader in the perusal of Swedenborg at first, is 
Proprium, by which in fact is intended Selfhood, 
which is the heart of aU Evil, or as he himself has 
styled it, Self-Derived Prudence, Maa judging from 
his own wisdom, his own narrow and misty observa- 
tion; this is the cause of all evil, all error, all 
sorrow : it is in connexion with this thought that 
Swedenborg elucidates the Origin of Evil, how Death 

* Intercourse of the Soiil and the Body, § 19. 
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came into the World, and Sin, and all the long train 
or Woes — ^these are deduced very naturaUj ficom 
Selfhood. Moa is in the possession of Eationality 
and Liberty, or Understanding and Will ; the pos- 
session of ^ese powers is the cause of his Fall : the 
wiU or the affections tempt and lead astray the 
understanding to the homage to self; thus setting 
up a new standard of regard — ^the creature becoming 
the centre instead of the Creator — ^man measuring all 
things by himself. This is sin. This is the Eevolt 
of the Universe : this, in brief and without an alle- 
gory, is the History of the Tall. 

V. Sphebes. — ^All things touch other things : this 
is a Doctrine included in or inclusive of several others 
already mentioned. This is another name for the 
Doctrine of Degrees— of Influx. All things have 
their spheres ! all men and all societies, in heU, on 
earth, in heaven. This surely may be readily com- 
prehended : can we not feel on our entrance into 
certain regions, companies, upon our neighbourhood, 
to certain persons,, that they surely affect us ? What 
is Antipathy ? What is Sympathy ? Are there not 
Societies and Persons who affect us as a Tog— others 
as an Atmosphere— others as Ether, or as Magne- 
tism ? Do we not similarly affect those with whom 
we meet ? All things generate influence, from them 
and of them, yet resolved and separated from the 
visible body, and left behind to work and affect when 
the personality which communicated has departed. 
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VI. Pairs — Hemisphbbes — Dualities. — This 
must be understood; the principles of things are 
thus divided. We may exhibit this more clearly, 
when we speak on another page. Principles are 
only perfect in themselves, and fruitfcd, when 
they are united. Thus Love aitd Wisdom make 
the whole of excellence, or, which is the same 
thing, the Will, and the TJNDEESTAisDnrG or the 
Affections and the PEECEprioiirs. Carry the idea 
ftirther down and we find Body and Soul, or the 
Intellectual and the Sensual: thus do things 
spring to and embrace each other — thus do we find 
in the divorce of these Death, in their union Life : if 
they separate, existence cannot be maintained : the 
seed cannot bloom without nutrition ; the earth can- 
not bloom without the seed : Life is Two-fold : all 
Action is Double. It is curious to note the essential 
Antithesis of Things, and to find how every where 
one thing is set against another for the production of 
One Beauty. 

Thus we see that there are Pairs of Mental Horses ; 
all things are in couples ; and we cannot well separate 
one from the other, the one aids the other. The 
reader would do well to read the very interesting 
Dissertation (if he have not already done so) of Dr. 
Whewell on the Fundamental Antithesis of Philoso- 
phy ; * from a most unlikely source and quarter he 
will receive confirmation of the mysterious Duality 

* Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences, Vol. I, pp. 16--51 : 
Vol. II. pp. 647—668. 
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of all things. All knowledge is made up of tlie 
combination of Thoughts and Things, and all Philo- 
sophy is engaged in separating what is thus united; 
thus we have Deduction and Induction — ^Theory and 
Fact— Ideas and Sensation*— Hatter and Form. And 
it is this inseparable linking together which gives 
reality to our knowledge. It is thus there is sha- 
dowed out to us the everlasting connecting link 
between Perception and Performance; and "the 
Eye cannot say to the Hand I have no need of 
Thee." 

VII. Nor must you fail to see how all things 
exist in Tbiplicitt ; how naturally, when things are 
shaped, they become Triads. Mysterious Trinities 
exist everjrwhere. May not all forms have existed 
in the Triangular ? are not all forms angular before 
they can become circular. The triangle we know to 
be the most complete of geometrical figures. As there 
are three sides to the Triangle, so there are three 
sides to all things. The Wisdom and Love we 
enumerated last flow out into Use ; The Affections 
and the Will flow out in Action and Form ; and Thbeb 
is the perfect number, and the Perfection of things. 
Thus it will be found, that as all things complete 
themselves to the third estate, man's mind naturally 
rests in two, still it struggles towards Three. This 
number is constantly occurring in Scripture and in 
legend, in a most singular and significant manner, 
and it demands here more than a passing notice. 
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Thus the order of things is Celestial, Spimtual, 
and Natueal : and it is interesting to notice the 
variations of these dif^Brent states ; thns, the Spintusd 
Principle is the love of the Lord and the love of 
the Truth flowing from Goodness, but the Celestial 
State is the love of ihe Lord from the Goodness aud 
Truth ; the first is the Truth of Goodness, the second 
is the Goodness of Truth ; through these we descend 
to the natural, which is, as it were, a body oud ves- 
ture to the preceding. The kingdom of nature is 
not a real, but a representative kingdom ; it is a 
reflected cloud world, gathered round an inner 
substance. Thus we advance from the exterior to 
the interior; in the interior we come to things, 
in the exterior only to the shadows of things, and 
thus, as the reader will find as he advances, the 
"Word has a Literal or Natural meaning, and then a 
Spiritual; but deeper still, for ihose who will 
advance so far, we come to the Celestial — a meaning 
not only useful to men below, but to Angels in 
Heaven. There is no contradiction, as some may 
imagine, between the idea of the Duality and the 
Triplicity of things ; for Two represents the state 
of Conjunction and of Knowledge, but Three repre- 
sents a state of Growth, or Perfection: the one 
refers to the Breadth of things, the other to Height. 
In Three we have the representation and sign of 
the perfected state. 

"Prom this ground it is, that by the number, 
three^ in the Word, according to its Spiritual sense^ is 

o2 
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signified what is complete and perfect ; and also, the 
all or whole together. Because this is the signi&ca* 
tion of that number, therefore it is frequently applied 
to the "Word, when that signification is intended ix> 
be expressed; as in the following places: Isaiah 
was to go naked and barefoot three yemra (Isaiah zx. 
7) ; Jehovah called Samuel three times, and Samuel 
ran three times to Eli, and Eli imderstood hiTn the 
third time (1 Sam. iii. 1 — 8) ; David said to Jona- 
than that he would hide himself in the field three 
days; and Jonathan afterwards shot three a/rrows 
beside the stone ; and lastly Dayid bowed himself 
three times before Jonathan (1 Sam. xx. 5, 12 — 42) ; 
Elijah stretched himself three times on the widow's 
son (1 Kings xyii. 21); Elijah conmianded to pour 
water on the burnt-offering three times (1 Kings 
xviii. 34) ; " Jesms said. The kingdom of hearen is 
like unto leaven, which a woman took and hid in 
three measures of meal, till the whole was leavened 
(Matt. xiii. 33) ; Jesus said to Peter, that he should 
deny TTim thrice (Matt. xxvi. 34) ; Jesus said three 
times to Peter, " Lovest thou me?" (John xxi. 15, 
16, 17) ; Jonah was in the whale's belly three days 
and three nights (Jonah i. 17) ; " Jesus said. Destroy 
this temple, and in three days I will raise it up" 
(John ii. 19) ; Jesus prayed three times iu the garden 
of Gethsemane (Matt xxvi. 39 — 44); Jesus rose 
again on the third day (Matt, xxviii. 1) ; beside 
many other passages, where the number three is 
mentioned; and it is mentioned where a work 
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finished and perfect is tlie subject treated of, because 
such, a work is signified by that number.* 

VIII. But more important stiQ is the Doctrine 
flowing again out of this, the Doctrine of Cobrespon- 
BENCES.' This the reader must labour to understand 
and to comprehend ; it is possible at first that all 
things connected with it wiU appear absurd — ^he 
must think away from arbitrary and frequently un- 
meaning words, and attempt instead to comprehend 
things in their substantial relations. Let him es- 
pecially think of words, how especially arbitrary 
they are — ^how frequently derived from things so 
remote to us that the allusion is altogether lost. 
Language is made up mostly of such derivations and 
allusions; the original significance is altogether 
buried in obscurity. We should start with amaze- 
ment and pleasure and sudden instruction if the 
origin of many a noun were presented to us : there 
is nothing more external than language ; it is only a 
vesture for interior things ; it is thought fossilized ; 
it is the sheathing of ideas ; it is the magnetic wire 
along which mind travels and corresponds. 

We talk of Hieroglyphics, but in truth all lan- 
guage is hieroglyphic, and all things are so too ; there 
is in all and in everything a Hiding of Power : we 
see the outer crust of things no more. The Poet has 
ever been venerated, because he has ever been able 

♦ See Doctrine concemiiig Sacred Scripture, No. 29. 
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to penetrate the mysterious unseen, and behind the 
dead material naturalism to see the moving springs 
of spirit life. Every man is venerated really in pro- 
portion as he is admitted into the unseen. But this 
has never been more than an Emotion, or a Dream ; 
Swedenborg however has constructed for us d Science 
of Correspondences; he has j&xed arbitrarily the 
signification of things, their mental and moral in- 
teriors — ^not analogies — ^thus constructing to us a New 
Language ; be has shewn to us how of old the peoples 
and nations of a purer and more interior time spoke 
to each other, not from words, but from the corres- 
pondence of things ; and we have the proof of this in 
the monuments of Egypt, and many another stone, 
and in the language of many a primitive people. 

The reader will find this a truly interesting and 
instructive study, preparing his mind with the prelimi- 
nary guards ; especially remembering that things have 
evil as well as good uses, and therefore that words and 
correspondences have their evil as weU as good senses. 
This is the great Authentication of the Mission and 
Teaching of Swedenborg. He has opened the seals : 
he has rolled back the stone from the sepulchre : he 
has interpreted the Sarcophagus ; other writers have 
attempted to read the word by Local Allusion ; but 
it was his design to show that the signification was 
one and perpetual. And the reader must prepare his 
mind to understand this. He must grapple with this 
prejudice at the outset, and see the meaning of it, 
otherwise he will be constantly met by it in the 
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perusal of all these writings ; for the word, the next 
world, the nature of man, the spiritual state, con- 
yersioUy and regeneration, are only to be understood 
objectively by the Science of Correspondences. 

Swedenborg maintains that the Science of Corres* 
pondences was known to the Grecian Sophoi of the 
early age : and this, which may be illustrated from 
many things, is manifest in the description of the 
origin of intelligence and wisdom by a winged horse 
which they called Pegasus, and his breaJdng open 
with hiB hoof a fountain at which were nine virgins, 
and this upon a hill : ''for they knew that by the 
horse was signified the intellectual principle, by his 
wings the spiritual, by his hoof truth in the lowest 
degree, which is the basis of intelligence, by virgins 
the sciences, by hUl imanimity, and the spiritual 
sense charity : and so with the rest."* 

The reader may gather the spirit of the correspon- 
dences again from the following remarks on the 
Universality of Inspiration in the Scriptures. 

" The world, even the learned part of it, has here-* 
tofore imagined that the historicals of the "Word are 
merely historicals, and infold nothing deeper. And 
although they have said every iota is divinely 
inspired, still by this they meant nothing more than 
that such historicals were made known by revelation, 
and that certain tenets may be deduced from them 
applicable to the doctrine of faith, and profitable 

« Arcana Coelestia, No. 7729. 
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to thofle who teacli and to those who are tanght ; as^ 
also, that in confiequence of being diyinely ingpiied, 
those narratiYes have a Diyine foioe on men's minds^ 
and are effectire of good, above all other histories. 
Bat historicalsy considered in themselyes, effect little 
towards man's amendment; nor anything towards 
eternal life, for in the other life they are smik in 
oblivion. Of what use, then, could it be to know, 
for instance, concerning Hagar, a servant-maid, that 
she was given to Abram by Sarai ? or to know the 
history of Ishmael, or even that of Abram ? l^othing 
is necessary for souls, in order to their entering into 
heaven, and enjoying bliss, that is eternal life, but 
what has reference to the Lord and is from the Lord. 
These are the things, to communicate which the 
Word was given, and these are the things which are 
contained in its interiors. 

'' Lispiration implies, that in all parts of the Wordf 
even the most minute, — as weU the historical as 
other parts — are contained celestial things, which 
refer to love or goodness, and spiritual things, which 
refer to faith or truth, consequently things Divine. 
For what is inspired by the Lord descends from Him, 
through the angelic heaven, and so through the 
world of spirits, till it reaches man, before whom it 
presents itself such as the Word is in its letter. But 
in its first origin, it is altogether different. In 
heaven, there is not any worldly history, but the 
whole is a representative of things Divine ; nor is 
anything else there perceived ; as may be also known 
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from this, that udIobb the historicals (in the Word) 
be representative of things divine they cannot possibly 
b^ Divinely inspired. What the nature of the Word 
in the heavens is, can be known only from the internal 
sense ; for the internal sense is the Word of the La/rd 
in the hemensP 

"Again, Swedenborg notices the significance of 
Letters ; the letter H for instance. As Abram repre- 
sented the Lord, therefore the name Abram waste be 
changed into one of another character, by which the 
Lord could be represented. On this account the letter 
H was taken from the name of Jehovah, which letter 
in that name is the only one that involves the Divine, 
and signifies I am, or To be, and was inserted into 
the name Abram, and he was called Abraham. It 
was the same with Sarai, to whose name also the 
same letter was added, and she was called Sarah : 
and this in order that Sarah, like Abraham, might 
represent the Divine of the Lord, namely, the Divine 
marriage of Good with Truth in the Lord ; Abraham 
representing the Divine Good, and Sarah representing 
the Divine Truth;" and the same remarks apply 
to the changing of the name of Joshua. 

IX. And we should greatly err if we did not 
mention Love, the great Centre of this Teaching ; 
' we say the great centre, for over and over again the 
reader will find it asserted that the Love is really 
the delight of the man ; that what the man loves 
that really the man is. How simple this is, but 
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except in the N'ew Testament and in the writings of 
Swedenborg, we do not often, if at all, meet with 
this truth. The love of a man is his great treasure ; 
where his treasure is, there his love will be, and 
where he most loves to be there he lives. The Love 
is his Palace — ^his Home : the affections shoot up 
like the tall arches and columns of the soul : they 
support, they give consistency to it. This position 
is one of the main foundations of the Swedenborgian 
Temple ; it underlies all his Theology, all hifi Science, 
all his Philosophy ; and from behind every column 
and veil, every figure and relation, every sin and sor- 
row and sadness, or every virtue, happiness, and joy, 
looks out a figure, exclaiming, I am what you love.* 

* The following extract may not only be cited as an illuBtra- 
tion of the doctrine, but of the affluence of Swedenborg's stylo 
and imagery : — " In every created thing throughout the uni- 
verse, whetner living or dead, there is an Internal, and an 
External : the one never exists without the other, as no effect 
can exist without a cause : every created thing too, is esteemed 
in proportion to its internal goodness, and is held of little 
value in proportion to its internal vileness : every wise man 
on earth, and every angel in heaven, forms his judgment ac- 
cording to this rule. The quality of the unregenerate man, 
and that of the regenerate, may be illustrated by comparisons : 
the unregenerate man who assumes the appearance of a moral 
member of society, and a good Christian, may be compared to 
a dead body wrapt up with spices, and insinuating itself into 
the nostrils, is injurious to the brain. — He may also be com- 
pared with a mummy, gilded, or laid up in a silver coffin, on 
looking into which, the eyes are shocked at a black corpse. — 
He may also be compared with bones and skeletons lying in a 
sepulchre built of lapis lazuli, and adorned with other costly 
ornaments. — He may bo compared too with the rich man, who 
was clothed with purple and fine linen, whose internal state 
nevertheless was mfomal. — He may further be compared with 
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X. Life. — Thus growing oiit of the preceding 
Ideas, the proper antithesis of Love is Life : this is 

poison so sweetened, as to taste like sugar ; or with fruits 
which have shining and beautiful rinds, but whose kernels are 
eaten up by worms ; or with a sore covered over with a plaster, 
and afterwards with a thin skin, beneath which, there ia 
nothing but corrupt matter. It is true that the internal of 
such a person may be estimated in the world by the extemjJ, 
but only by those who are void of a good internal, and who 
therefore judge according to appearance ; the case however is 
different in heaven : for when ^e changeable body that en- 
velopes the spirit, and which is in a state of flexibility from 
evil to good, is separated by death, the internal then remains, 
as it constitutes the human spirit, and then appeareth at a 
distance like a serpent that hath cast his skin, or like rotten 
wood stripped of its bark, in which before, it hath a shining 
and bright appearance. But it is otherwise with the 3:egenerate 
man : his internal is good, and his external is like to that of 
another person, and yet in'reality, it differs from that of the 
unregenerate man, as heaven from hell, for a soul of goodness 
is contained within it. It is of little consequence whether 
such a person be a grandee of high rank, living in a palace, 
and attended with a large retinue of servants, or be in low 
circumstances, dwelling in a cottage, with only a boy to 
attend him ; nay, it is of little consequence whether he be a 
prelate, clothed in robes of purple, and wearing an archbishop's 
mitre, or be only the shepherd of a few sheep in a forest, with 
no other clothing than a coarse rustic coat, and no covering 
for his head but an ordinary bonnet. Gold is still gold, 
whether it glitter by being placed near the fire, or contract a 
blackness on its outer surface by being exposed to the smoke ; 
it is gold, whether it be cast into a beautiful image like that of 
an infant, or into an ugly one like that of a mouse — mice that 
were made of gold and placed near the ark were also accepted, 
and had propitiating power, for gold signifies internal good. 
A diamond and a ruby in like manner, whatever the matrix in 
which they may be found, whether calcareous or clayey, are 
esteemed when taken out, by reason of their internal goodness 
of equal value with the similar precious stones in a queen's 
necklace ; and so in all other instances. Hence it is evident, 
that the external deriveth its value from the internal, and 
not the contrary." — Tme Christian Religion and Universal 
Theology, § 595. 
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only converting the terms j but how important it is 
to notice the two positions, " If ye have received the 
Spirit walk in the Spirit." " If ye love me, keep 
my commandments." And life in Swedenborg is 
not a momentary or electric spasm, but a constant 
life ; not, you perceive, an effort, but a spontaneous 
and pleasant existence. If you would know the 
heigh^^f your Piety, your Holiness, your Eeligion — 
how ^ can you advance in it without effort, without 
painful endeavour : for think what Life would be if 
you had constantiy to make an effort to live, an effort 
to move. This is the condition of infancy or of 
sickness. The Religious Life has its periods of In- 
fancy, and then we totter and struggle along : Life 
is not a joy and an exultation to us. It is shapeless 
and unformed ; and the Eeligious Life has its periods 
of sickness, when we respire with difficulty, and feel 
the burden of religious service, and bow down with 
the weight of religious duty. We cannot too often 
recur to the beautiful and true idea of Schiller, " We 
are never great but when we play." The only life 
worth possessing is the easy life ; the only life that 
is properly our own, is the life that sits upon us 
easily, naturally, the life in which we respire without 
difficulty or pain. I do not ask you what are the 
great efforts of your life ; I do not ask you what you 
can do by a kind of mental attitudinizing posture, 
masquerading, harlequinading, and pantomiming. Oh 
the great deeds of the world ! How many of them 
reveal the Dandy Strut — ^the life before the Looking 
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Glass. Great efforts do not constitute life; true 
greatness, whether of mind or of piety, is always great, 
and greatest when most unseen, because farthest then 
jfrom the observing eye. Agesilaus playing wijfch his 
children in the nursery of his palace is Kingly; 
Arnold playing with the boys in the Rugby School 
grounds is no less Kingly : he gives us in that action 
a ^e translation of the whole classic Kfe, so dignified 
and natural in its labour or its repose. The true 
heaven sent preacher will deliver to us better sermons, 
more eloquent, simple, natural, in the parlour or the 
kitchen, than in the pulpit. The Poet will be always 
and ever a Poet, among his friends, among his chil- 
dren, the music of his thought ripples along naturally 
and truthfully. Benevolence is not a large donation 
for stage effect, in a meeting or a newspaper ; it is 
in thousand little acts of kindness and love sprinkled 
up and down the walks and ways of life, in word, in 
act, in thought, in sympathy — Benevolence, not 
greater in the large and so called munificent donation 
than in the simple and giftless word — ^not less in 
-the mite of the widow than in the large heartedness 
of him " who loveth our nation, and hath built us a 
synagogue.*' 

The Play Spirit — ^that is the Fulness of Life, the 
intensity, and the redundancy of our Action is in 
proportion to our life ; thus children shame us, and 
teach us : look at that child at play, there is Grace, 
there is life ; the bloom of that cheek, the lustre of 
that eye, that loud laughter and glad halloo ; and 
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when tired of play, and stretched panting on the 
summer grass, who has not envied the [fullness of 
that life — the jocund existence of the child of nature, 
recnqjjng, laughing there, getting ready for another 
bound, another leap, another shout ; you cannot 
douht that all the love and heartiness of the child are 
in that game ; that is the picture of the over-soul ; 
it is in Paradise and does not know it — so happy, so 
unconscious of happiness; and when the evening 
shadows call to rest, still loth to leave the sport of 
its glad circle on the village green. So shall Life 
pass with us when we shall be angels; and the glad- 
ness and the spontaneousness of the Celestial Life 
shall match in the zest, the majesty, and the might 
of heaven's high tasks, the jollity and the gaiety of 
childhood in its playful hours. 

And on earth we never do well what we do not 
perform in the play spirit. It is ruin to any doing 
to Jcnow that we are doing ; it is death to know that 
we are looked at while we are doing. Oh the bold 
children of nature ; how strong they are ; how eager, 
and how easy in their intrepid strength. See them 
.wrestling together — ^those gladiators of life — ^in those 
vast and awful colloseums, the Marts and Exchanges 
of the world. The love of most of these men ranges 
no farther than the City Bank ; and our perceptions 
are proportioned to our love. In the world of our 
affections our sight is more than eagle-eyed. The 
athletic spirits, strong in the lust of dominion and of 
gain, how mightily they sweep over the seas, th© 
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kingdome, the continents of the world. It w the 
world of nature ; they are the children of nature : 
their life moves with force, intrepidity, and ease ; 
theis work is their play ; their play is their lahour ; 
they cannot rest ; they lie down to dream of the 
merchants' palaces of Tyre. The Play Spirit of labour 
produces for England an income of £400,000,000, 
and excavates a pathway across Indian Himalayas, 
and solitary Punjaubs ; through the Tea Grardens of 
China ; and, ploughing over the Pacific waves, rears 
its throne in the store-room in Australian solitudes, 
bidding the Queen of England sway a sceptre over a 
realm on which the sun never sets : verily they have 
their reward. You can make no such boast as tiiis for 
the triumphs of the Truth as it is in Jesus. Because 
for the most part that Truth has been a "Word, and not 
a Power ; it has not been a Life but a Dress ; it has 
not been animated by the Play Spirit. A little time 
since we were in a chapel, the pulpit of which had 
been occupied for many years by one of the reputed 
most eloquent men of his age ; and we had with us 
the architect of the place, and one of the officers of 
the Church. We were amazed at the history of the 
great man ; his pulpit had been altered to suit his 
whim or freak, not twenty or thirty times, but so many 
times that our friend had lost all reckoning ; there 
had been a touch here or there, for some time, every 
Sunday ; then, the robe had to be most punctiliously 
arranged ; then the faintest noise would divert the 
speaker, and spoil the whole discourse. Irritable, 
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fretful, nervous, fidgeting for effect — ^for attitude: 
we could not but say, Was this great preaching ? 
Almost we could say, Was it the man's vocation to 
preach at all ? The Professor's Chair, the Bar, the 
Senate, the Platform, the Places where the Children 
of ITature struggle, the Arena where the Ciceros 
sparkle and the Chathams blaze, — ^but even there we 
should perhaps demur to style it oratory, although 
Cicero himself procured heavy damages against a 
citizen for rumpling his robe. 

But in the pulpit, who does not love to see the 
Play Spirit shining; the life that must be there, will 
speak there. The utterances that come unstudied at 
the moment, because the habitual method of the 
life-thought. It will be by this easy spirit of un- 
affected life, this readiness and unweariedness of 
existence that the world will receive the evidence of 
a power dwelling within the spirit. The affections 
shine out in actions, and in actions which are Uses : 
and they shine constantiy, for Love never sleeps — 
never rests. It may be said these ideas are neither 
new nor deep ; at any rate, we seldom hear them 
enunciated ; but they flow over the whole of Sweden- 
borg's writings ; " The Old Man Eloquent," is per- 
petually telling us that there is no other life but that 
of the Love. As there are in this world miserable 
self-deceivers and impostors, who in the last weak 
withered extreme of age, affect the airs, the shape, 
the gaiety, the colour, the manners of youth ; but at 
midnight; when the Dance and the Ball are over. 
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have to be taken to pieces, and wig, and teeth, and . 
stays, and paint and paste are all taken off and thrown 
about the bed-room, revealing them to themselves 
and spirits for what they are : saalso will it be, our 
Death-chamber wiU be our Undressing Eoom ; and 
when all our Professions, our Affections, our Sunday 
Dresses are laid aside, we shall stand in the next 
world Naked, 'with nothing to cover our Celestial 
and Blessed Affection, or our Infernal Will and Self- 
hood and Love. 



CHAPTER lY. 

THEOSOPHY. 
SWEDEJ^BORG OINT THE DIYINE BEIKG. 



" There is scarcely any feature in human conduct, however 
minute, that does not originate in some very general idea that 
men have conceived of God, of the relations in which he 
stands to the human race, of the nature of their' own souls, 
and of their duties to their fellow-creatures. It is impossible 
that those ideas should not be the common source from whence 
all the rest proceed."— De. Tocqueville, Democracy in 
America. 

" Of how great importance it is to have a just idea of God, 
may appear from this consideration, that the idea of God con- 
stitutes the inmost thought of all those who have any religion, 
for all things of religion and divine worship have respect unto 
God, and inasmuch as God is imiversally and particularly in 
all things of religion and worship, therefore, unless there be a 
just idea of God, no commimication can be given with the , 
heavens." — Swedenborg, Divine Love and Wisdom. 

" Blessed are the pure in heart : for they shall see God." — 
Matt. v. 8. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



Contents. — ^Importance of obtaming correct ideas of God — 
But God alone can give an accoimtof Himself— Religions 
of the World classified beneath the Emotions and Theologies 
of Love and Fear — ^the Natural History of Fear — ^Fear, the 
Foundation of Superstition — ^the Ascetic Element — ^Paganism 
— ^Romanism — Fear, not only an Abnormal, bnt a Normal 
Element — the Idea of God, the Foundation of States of 
Society — ^Isaac Tayior quoted — Can Fear be a sufficient Motive 
in Religion ? — ^the Temples of Loye and Fear— the Evanescence 
of Fear — Love to God, the Foundation of all Healthy Action 
— Swedenborg opposes the Theology of Fear — ^What think 
you of God ? — Sublimity and ModesW* in our ideas of the 
I)ivine Being— No Parallax for the Divine Being — ^Inquiry 
into the Features of the Divine Character, allowable — Injus- 
tice to German Theosophists— Yeast — Dr. PVe Smith and Dr. 
Carson— Analogy in the Prejudice against Swedenborg — God 
unclothed from Time and Space — ^Redemption — ^Regenera- 
tion — ^the Trinity. 

The first thing we demand of the Theosopbist is, 
that he shall give to us clear and intelligible and 
exalted ideas of God. We demand this ; but it is 
obvious that we demand what no merely buman 
intelligence can give ; it is obvious that no one can 
give to us any account of Grod : the highest angel 
could only present to us the feeble reflections and 
lights of bis own experience and affection. If we 
are to know anything of God, the Divine Being must 
reveal himself to us ; be must descend out of him- 
self, and make a revelation of bis nature in our own. 
gome modem writers affect to treat the idea of a 
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reTelation with contempt, asserting its impossibility; 
tlie revelation, they would say, is within the spiritual 
eye, and the bodily eye can only see what it is fitted 
to see ; and that is true : but they might as well 
deny the power of glasses to aid the eye. The eye 
can see what it is fitted to see ; the lens will bring 
nearer to our vision the mountains of the moon and 
the macula) of the sun, and make the leaf to tremble 
with life : and the book revelation may be a means 
to the spirit revelation, and present to the eye the 
outlines of the divine character. 

It is very true that God only can give an account 
of Himself : but it is equally true that God has given 
an account of himself. He has given an account of 
Himself in !N"ature; but the letters are too large for 
man to read. A Natural Theology is to a great 
degree impossible ; a Natural Theology sketched by 
B finite faculty wandering from God, must be Pan- 
theism, or Paganism; imless man could read the 
universe of time or the universe of space, which is 
obviously impossible ; he cannot know the Divine 
character. In this sense, we may say, he needs to 
be more short-sighted, to see things lying before him 
as iu a miniature, by some great law, to have all things 
presented to his eye at once. And how can this be 
done ? Does it not appear plain, that God himself 
must gather together these scattered portions of the 
Philosophy of Nature and the Philosophy of History, 
and intensify some human intelligence, that it may see 
thom and communicate them in a system and a Form, 
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So that in reading bodies of Theology, and other 
Theosophical writings, two questions occur — Have I, 
or you, my friend, obtained any ideas of God ? A 
body of Theology is usually a lumbering cart-load of 
pedantic casuistry, and most of such may be very 
appropriately placed on the shelf, among the curiosi- 
ties of the dark ages, reminding one very much of 
an Arabic or Monastic Pharmacopseia. The proba- 
bility is, that you wiU, from your Theological library, 
obtain no clear ideas of God; but if you have 
obtained any, then there is another question — ^What 
is the character of your ideas ? are they celestial, 
or himian, or infernal ? for, questionless, in our 
libraries of Divinity we have all three. The first 
can only be given to us by God himself; the second 
may be the portrait of ourself we have mistaken for 
God, the sad development of our own depravity and 
infirmity ; while the third maybe an attempt, on our 
part, to confirm our ideas of malignity, and falsehood, 
and cruelty ; and these ideas may obtrude themselves 
quite as much into a lonely student* s hermitage or 
cell, as into the temple of the idolater, or the camp 
of the warrior. 

It may be worth while to spend some time over a 
few pages to sound the origin of our ideas of God. 

You may classify all the religions of the world 
beneath the one or the other of these two emotions — 
Love or Fear. 

Pear is the child of sin. In heaven they can- 
not Pear, becauBc they cannot sin : Pear is the 
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agitation of earth, it is not Religion, or but a faint 
portion of it: "Fear hatli torment." In our 
own life how we notice that Fear is the result 
of sin, and the rising to the high heaven of Love is 
the destruction of Fear ; for Love is the child of 
Faith, and " Perfect Love oasteth out Fear." There 
are those who hold out, as the very ideal of Chris- 
tianity a Life of Fear. But we should not a^ik have 
you reached the point where you can stand and Fear. 
Have you reached that higher point, where you can 
stand and Love, and Wonder, and Adore ? But 
Fear ; slight is our experience if we have advanced 
no farther in life than this. True, there are some 
who have not even advanced so far as even this — 
they have not even learned to Fear ; some there are, 
we know whose natures have never even been shaken 
by terrors of any kind. But this is the lowest phase 
of the moral being ; who, of any intelligence how- 
ever faint, of moral feeling however subdued, who 
has not feared in the presence of the pestilence, 
amidst the solemn terrors of the tempest, on the 
wave, or on the cliff, when the tremendous in 
nature was around, or, shivering at the unseen 
presence walking by our side, who has not said, " I 
heard thy voice in the garden, and I was afraid." 
The badge of Christianity is Love ;* it is the Reli- 



* In the Kingdom of God, Ood himself, who is that pure, 
free and perfectly unselfed Love, has the full dominion of the 
soul, and the ordering and rule of all the paaaiona. — ^Da. 
Henbt More, Divine Dialogues, 
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gion of Love. Tlie badge of other Religions is Fear ; 
they are the Religions of Fear ; and we indeed do very 
badly, when we attempt to obscure the genuine light 
of Christian truth and beauty by the falsehoods and 
fogs of heathenism, and weigh down the energies of 
the Christian faith and life by the cumbrous armour 
and weighty impostures of heathen terror : not indeed 
but that man has so deeply inscribed on his nature 
the consequences of sin, that eyen in the most debasing 
forms of shamefiil idolatry, as we have often remarked, 
there may be seen the evidences of the fracture and 
chasm in our moral life. What is superstition but 
this ? It is the Religion of Fear. Terrible super- 
stition, with its sacrifices and fires, its dark groves 
and mysteries, its pillars and cloisters, and knotted 
cords and penances, its auguries and its portents. 
Fear is the infancy of all religion. And it is true that 
Fear forms the foundation character of human religion, 
not an angel's, and therefore no form of faith beside 
the Christian has ever ascended beyond the zero of 
the soul; human religions stand no higher than 
Adam shivering in the groves and gardens of Para- 
dise, and yet you cannot doubt that the poor victim 
is stricken and smitten thus because of that indistinct 
religious life within him. This is the foundation of 
the Ascetic element. Even superstition is not without 
its terrible and, to us, distinct meaning ; it exhibits 
to us the danger of an over- wrought Fear in the 
religious life and service, and every false form only 
confirms this view. Let the reader transport himself 
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for a moment or two to an ancient temple, survey 
all the prostrate multitude, the profound silence, 
or the interruptions of the clashing cymbals, the roar 
of the bassoon, the cruel rite, the agony of spirit, the 
groaning in soul, the snakes coiling round the altar, 
the sacrificial fires, the pomp of the ascending incense, 
the shriek of the mutilated victim; and aU this 
splendour is a contribution from poverty ; and in the 
sacrifice do we not behold one only too proud to 
endure the torture, despising, with stoic indifference, 
all the agony and the pain, bound with flowers, to 
ascend the pile to die. Thus it is that man's fears 
interpret his fears, and he worships that which he 
feels ; the fear within him has painted a most distorted 
image, and he shudders at that ; he trembles in the 
dark he shrinks at the shadow, he bows before a figure 
painted on the mist, and after all he only confronts 
himself. 

Man's mind is a Camera Obscura, a Bark Chamber ; 
the world is crowded with the consequences of sin 
and sensuality; they are imaged on the mind of 
man, and from his mind projected again with fearful 
exaggerations over his temples, and worships, and 
literatures : he paints the image of himself, calLs it 
God, and worships the form of his Lust, or Genius, 
or Cruelty. Jupiter, Saturn, Mars, Odin, Thor, Hella, 
Krishna ; they are the Impersonations of man's Pears 
and Hopes and Ambitions : the snaky Medusa, the 
cruel Astarte — do they not plainly reveal how much 
man was afraid. 
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Or take an instance from the Dark Ages, in the 
Life of one of thitee men for whom were built our. 
now mighty monastic ruins. Look into the silence 
of the cell ; see that poor human being shrinking 
beneath his own lash — ^what maceration, what tears, 
what penances, what solitude ; the crust and water, 
the shirt of hair, the silence and perpetual self- 
denial J night after night beholds that man kneeling 
before his altar and his cross day after day, the same 
round of mortification — ^the most of those men con- 
centrated their religion into an agony and a fear. 
There was no ascension in their life ; they writhed 
for ever transfixed upon one idea; to little purpose had 
the doctrine of truth been preached to them ; their 
whole life was spent and passed no nearer to salvation 
than when they first believed. The Christianity of 
the middle ages was only a better sort of Paganism ; 
the mediation of the cross had not shown them how 
they had peace with God through our Lord Jesus 
Christ: the masses were plunged into the indif- 
ferentism of ignorance : those who felt at all were 
impaled on the perpetual anticipation of horror 
and woe ; they indeed saw through a glass darkly, 
their faith ascended to the outskirts of the throne, 
they were prevented from knowing the God and 
rather of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ by 
their Fear. 

You know the words of Luther, "Let them 
threaten me with death, with torture, and the stake ; 
what is all this to me ? It makes no impression on 
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me, it is the merest trifle to the agony I endured in 
my religious life before I knew the Saviour." 

For when the mind is under the influence of right 
action, the foundation emotion is the same, the soul 
ifl shaken by fear : because eyery man awakens to a 
knowledge of Grod in a world of Sin ; no person has 
looked at his own heart without terror, suppo^ng 
him really to hare looked at it, he will be at a loss 
to say whether he is most shaken by the deep deep 
well within him, or by the infiniteness of God beyond 
him : when we look down into our own heart it is 
afi if we looked into the darkness of a deep deep 
unfathomable well ; we cannot see the bottom, but as 
we throw the stone we hear the plunge of the waters, 
and we see the green eyes of snakes and reptiles 
coiling on the rank herbage nearer the surface, we 
are terrified at ourselves ; but how has the terror 
been increased when we find that another eye has 
tracked our nature entirely through — that our deep 
dark heart, like a weU illumined by storm flashes, 
had the eye of God upon it : then in terror we say, 
''Thou, thou hast searched me and known me;'' 
" Thou settest my iniquities before me, my secret 
sins in the light of thy countenance." These are the 
rudimental emotions of our nature ; this is the state 
described by poor, glorious Luther. What days, 
what nights were those he passed ; what earnest con- 
tendings and strugglings in the monastic seclusion-; 
the terror of God' s countenance made him afraid. Such 
mental history is not unknown to us ; to tremble at 
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ourselves, to tremble at God, this is no uncommoii 
event in the life of hmnanity. The poet, when he 
has put into the mouth of most wonderfol concep- 
tion the wish that God had not fixed his ^' cannon 
'gainst self-slaughter," has made him utter a wish 
which many have felt, for frequently the spirit of man 
would rush and run any where to hide itself from 
God. Man, frivolous and fashion-loving, seeking 
amusement and pleasure — ^man, in the dance and 
whirl of company, is flying from God ; so man in the 
theatre — ^man poring over many au exciting novel. 
And what is care but another name for Fear ? and 
Ennui — care, racking, stinging, haunting care ? it is 
like flying to the trees of the garden — seeking a 
shelter there ; and if you were to sound the being of 
many of those who seem the most gay and ardent 
pursuers of gaiety — ^if you were to doom some of 
them divested of music, or novel, or fashionable 
attraction, or vanity of any kind, to two or three 
hours' solitude — ^instead of the dancing, sprightly 
being you had seen in holiday attire, you woul4 
meet a poor, shivering, naked being cowering before 
the imagined Hghtmngs of Jehovah. It is a terrible 
thing not to know our Father, or only to know him 
to tremble when we hear his voice. That the 
thought of the presence of God, our Creator, should 
make us afraid — ^the very fact of fear demonstrates 
our departure from his will. There are some, again, 
who never hear the voice of God; all things in 
nature in all their glory and their gloom never 
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speak of the presence of the Father, who seeth in 
secret. 

The most important event in our life is the impres- 
sion we have on our mind of God j our idea of Him 
regulates our individual and social life.* The history 
of the whole world is epitomized in the two great 
Theologies of Love and Feab ; it is the latter of these 
has made religion a dread, a horror, a foreboding, 
rather than, a charm, a rapture, and anticipation. 
But because we have thus found the beauty of 
Grod's character, we must not read it erroneously. 
Let us ever remember that uniformity is with Him ; 
the absence of uniformity is with us. God is the 
fountain and source of all blessedness ; the nearest 
to Gt)d are the most affluent partakers of that blessed- 
ness, which is a part of his character : that character 
is complacency, benignity, and those nearest to him 
absorb most of his Love. It is perhaps objected to 
this that all are equally near to God, whose infinite 
presence fills all with Glory and Joy ; but we speak 
of the moral nearness, which is not merely the rela- 
tion of the body to the Creator, but the affections of 



♦ The conceptions wo form of the Divine Being, and our 
feelings towards our fellow-men are always dependent the one 
upon the other. As well by natural ii&uence, as by mere 
contagion of sentiments — a belief in malignant divinities, or 
an imputation of malevolence in any form to the Supreme 
Being, brings with it the supposition that the mass of mankind, 
or at least that certain portions of mankind, are the objects 
and victims of Divine malediction, and therefore may be, or 
ought to be, contemned, tormented, destroyed. — Isaac Taylob, 
Fanaticism, 
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dear children to the parent. There is such a state 
as Departure from God : God is fixed, unchangeahle ; 
man is variable : God is ever the same ; but when 
first we set forth on the tremendous journey, wan- 
dering from God — ^when first the shades of the long 
night of error and evil closes round, who, who can 
tell where the wandering will end ? will it ever end ? 
will the wanderer ever retrace his steps ? When 
will the traveller return to God ? "When ? When the 
stone, earth-bound, shall fly to the sun ! The black 
clouds gather round him, for he has forsaken the 
Sun, and with Darkness comes Fear ! an arid con- 
tinent of Pear, cloud-girdled and tempest threatened. 
"Now the question is, can man build in such a region 
an adequate Temple, or find his Worship and Religion 
inspired there by an adequate motive ? 

No ! He cannot, for prominently we are met by 
the thought that Tear is in its very nature repellant ; 
it drives away from the object that fills with dread. 
Ton may define religion as that which draws to God ; 
but after Fear has produced its most powerful opera- 
tion on your mind, how much nearer are you to God 
than you were before. We are drawn to what wo 
love, we are driven from what we Fear. But Fear 
to some minds is the very staple of religion ; but cut 
the band of their Fears, and where are they ? Or 
you may say religion has two poles, and there are 
some who reside near to the one and some to the 
other. Fear is the zero of Faith ; Love is the zenith. 
Are you fond of those you Fear ? Fear draws a circle 
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round a character, and we cannot approach within its 
precincts j we tremble as at the entrance of the full- 
charged thunder-cloud : and therefore you must not 
suppose, if you have only learned the terrors of God, 
that you have advanced far in the knowledge of him, 
or in the religious life. Fear draws the curtain, and 
folds round the Holy of Holies, with a hand of dread 
and terror ; but Love lights up the lamps, and causes 
the building to gleam out with beauty and splendour. 
Are you afraid of God } with what feelings do you 
approach Him ? Eear, you know, never worshipped, 
never worships : Fear serves like a slave, it never 
Loves, it never adores : Fear is Hopeless, hence it is 
said Fear hath Torment ; nor is there any tormentor 
like Fear. Is this compatible with "Worship — ^is this 
an introduction to the presence of the Divine Being ? 
and therefore Christianity was intended to dissolve 
men's fears, by presenting to them clear and natural, 
and true and beautiful ideas of God ; " We have not 
received the spirit of bondage, again to Fear, but the 
spirit of adoption, whereby we cry Abba Father." 
" There is Ho Fear in Love." " And God hath not 
given us the spirit of Fear, but of Power, of Love, 
and of a Sound Mind." And yet the two most pre- 
valent feelings in regard to God are either, on the 
one hand, cold Indifferentism, which is Atheism, in 
the heart and life, or the shuddering, trembling, 
slavish agony of Fear. LidifBerence folds its arms and 
says, *' Who is God, that I should obey him." Fear 
cowers and says, ""Whither shall I go from thy 
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Spirit, and -whither shall I flee from thy presence." 
Indifference looks unconcernedly on all the move- 
ments of creation. Fear looks on the terrible portents 
of 'power, and dreads and trembles. Indifference 
creates a Pantheistic God in every flower and leaf, 
and cloud and grove : Fear creates one distinct per- 
sonality, awful in vengeance, robed in tempest and 
in fire, and wails before it in agony. Indifference 
says, " I thought thou wast altogether such an one as 
myself: " Fear says, " I knew thee that thou wast a 
hard man, reaping where thou hadst not sown, and 
gathering where thou hadst not strawed." 

And if Fear is inadequate as a motive in religion, 
it is equally inefficient as a motive to action ; that is 
a paltry service, we often remark, which is only ren- 
dered from fear of punishment for non-performanance, 
or from the mere expectation of reward for per- 
formance and compliance; and indeed that action 
you perform beneath the lashings of fear, if that be 
the only reason, can scarcely be said to be yours. 
How much has been done by Fear ? Has Fear ever 
prompted to noble action, or to self-denying zeal ? 
Bring the two Theologies again before you, the 
Christian and the Pagan — and the Christian as it 
has approached the Pagan in Boman Catholicism, the 
Paganism of Christianity. Where are their mighty 
works of Love ? or if Love has wrought mightily, 
has it not been by the power of Love shining through 
the rents in the system ? Hqw trite the remark is, 
that Christianity has erected hospitals, alms-houses, 
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missions, and schools. Pear is the paralysis of the 
soul; it is a downward action; there is nothing 
upward in it, and at last it settles the spirit into 
torpid and death-like silence. The only times when 
Fear awakens, is when before it there spreads the 
expectancy of selfishness; then, indeed, it arouses 
and awak^is its powers, but as the occasion di- 
minishes in interest to the mere self-hood, so every- 
thing that looked like Action and Love diminishes 
too, and lonely, solitary Fear benumbs the powers 
and catalepses the energies of the soul. 

Society, through -all ages, has placed unbounded 
faith in the power and philosophy of Fear ; one would 
suppose this to be the highest motive of our nature, 
its influence the most enduring ; yet what a mistake 
is this : why you have many times been in terror ; 
do you not remember the night, the danger, the 
precipice, the cliff: all that, has passed, but the 
mother's tear, the father's blessing, they do not pass 
so readily. The fear is transient, the love is perennial : 
men too will still believe that fear is the highest 
ground of appeal — ^wiU believe that terror has a higher 
sovereignty than love, than reason or truth : all pain 
is wisely, kindly, most transitory, in its influence on 
the character ; perhaps it is thus that Eevenge and 
Ingratitude are both so hateful to our minds, ob- 
viously for these two reasons, namely, that pain is a 
transitory impression, hence the culpability of the 
one ; and goodness is supposed to be so abiding an 
impression, hence the culpability of the other. All 
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impressions are, of course, powerful as being the 
nearest to the universal centre of goodness ; it is 
not only good itself, but is borne from its very- 
nature inward and upward to goodness again ; 
while hurtful and malignant passions have been 
driven deeper, backward, outward, downward, to the 
embittering gulph of iniquity and horror. 

And thus you ascend to the thought that Love 
to God is the foundation of all true love and exertion ; 
it is the foundation of aU real enthusiasm ; it is the 
source of all strength ; the love of the distant inten- 
sifies our love for the seen, the palpable, and the 
near ; the greatest characters have had their faith, 
their power sustained by this highest of all emotions ; 
it nerves the spirit with a holy daring ; it makes the 
soul strong to be, to bear, to do, to suffer ; it makes 
duty instinctive. Love is the great revealer, it 
shows to us wonderful knowledge ; but this love lets 
fall a most resplendent beam upon our whole path ; 
the world's greatest sons have derived their energy 
here, received their first lesson here. The love of 
God gave fervour and ardency to the tongue of 
the Apostle, kindled his life with high and holy 
zeal. The Love of God sent the Missionary to pace 
over burning deserts and icy wastes, to encounter the 
horrors of famine and desolation, the beast and the 
savage. The Love of God has raised the soul of the 
Martyr to dare the torture and the shame, the scourge 
and the fire, and to triumph over the death agonies, 
the cruel mockings and sufferings. And the Leva 

a 2 
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of God incites many a weak and fragile frame ia 
this day to dare perils, to rise to self-denial, and all 
the protracted endurance that only piety can possibly 
know. Piety, whose final reason is " the Love of 
Christ, constraineth us." — " "We love him because he 
first loved us." 

It may be that too many words have been devoted 
to the foregoing pages, to principles which on the 
whole are very obvious. It is an episode which 
many of our readers will think might have been 
spared; but the reader must remember, that in 
opposition to the prevalent theology of the day, the 
views of Swedenborg are fundamentally principled 
on and in the preceding. " It is a law of the Divine 
Providence," he says, ''that man be not forced by 
external means to think and will, and so believe and 
love the things which are of Religion." Hence " "No 
one is reformed by Miracles and Signs, because they 
Force." No one is reformed by visions and by con- 
versing with the dead, because they force. No one 
is reformed by threats and punishments, because they 
force. And further, no one is reformed in states of 
non-rationality and of non-liberty. Men are not 
turned to God in a state of Fear, of Misfortune, or in 
a Disordered state of Mind, or in a state of bodily 
Disease, or in a state of Ignorance or Blindness of 
the XJljderstanding : all these are external states, they 
are states of Fear ; by them the internal principle of 
thought is not invaded ; all these states are of much 
more seirice to the children of God than to the un- 
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converted and nnreformed ; upon these their opera- 
tion is only momentary, their influence is not real, 
but only supposed ; the affections have not passed 
beyond the emotions of the senses — the inner world 
of deep and profound love is quite untouched. 

The rectifying of the Subjective or experimental 
ideas of religion must however arise from the rectify- 
ing of the Objective; our religious ideas are the 
matrix of our religious experiences : what think you 
of Grod has the same bearing as what feel you of 
Him. "We have akeady seen how Swedenborg 
maintains the certain PersonaUty, and Unity, and 
Creative Operation of the Divine Being : so far our 
readers will harmonise with him ; but when he tells 
us that Grod is a Man — ^very Man, we are prepared 
for a storm of indignant ridicule, when he says, 
that this is the only idea that angels through all the 
heavens can form of Hjx. He speaks certainly to 
our poor and relative experience. Think as we will 
of God we can form no other idea of him, and yet 
we must think of Him as of some definite proportion 
and shape. Whenever God has condescended to 
reveal himself, he has done so as a Man. Our divine 
Lord appeared in fashion as a Man. Manhood is the 
most exalted type and model of creation, and all 
creation heaves with this idea and shape ; and it is in 
virtue of this Divine !N'ature that God has created the 
universe, and all its continents of humanity as we 
behold it and them ; and all the universal complex 
pf heaven is said to be in the shape of Man. Why 
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not, if every thing below struggles to express its 
homology, why not all Spheres, and Planets, and 
Spaces ? But there is the most xmequivocal expres- 
sion of the Infinity of God, as our writer fully and 
strikingly expresses it, " That the Infinity of God in 
relation to Spaces is called Immensity, and in relation 
to Time is called Eternity ; and that yet notwith- 
standing these relations, there is nothing of Space in 
His Immensity, and nothing of Time in his Eter- 
nity." God is his own Essence — ^his own Existence, 
self-sustained — Infinite because of this, and by this, 
sustaining and bearing up all the universe and its 
creatures. But our writer in Travelling over these 
awful fields of contemplation never forgets his insig- 
nificance in the grandeur. He declares the vanity of 
attempting to know what God is in his Essence, or 
essential substance; it is enough to acknowledge 
Him from things Finite and created, in which he 
Infinitely is. Those who wish to see the infinity of 
God from an interior view, and are not content to ac- 
knowledge it in its external and manifest tokens are 
like a certain philosopher amongst the ancients, who 
cast himself into the sea, because by the light of his 
own mind he could not see and comprehend the 
eternity of the world ; what would the philosopher 
have done, had he desired to see and comprehend the 
infinity of God? 

It may be truly asserted, that no other writer has 
ventured so high into the rare regions of infinite 
things, and at the same time with awing so balanced 
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and steady that the wing never plunges or retreats — 
never fails in its sublimity, its majesty, or its modesty ; 
quietly and serenely it moves aloft and along, always 
in the brightest and most dazzling neighbourhood of 
the infinite, but always in a pathway of light. 

Difficult task indeed to discourse upon that first 
great Truth of Theology, the Being and Attributes of 
Grod, so that the obscurity veiling it may be in some 
measure worthy of its awfiil height, and at the same 
time that there shaU ray out and forth fi*om this 
sublime obscurity, traces of light to guide the mind 
to a knowledge, so far as the finite can attain it, of 
Him who is the Way, the Truth, and the Life. 
Milton, who haa gone farther into these nebulous 
and cloudy heavens, than any other writer before 
Swedenborg, does not satisfy us here ; we feel that 
he does not place the divine conduct to our globe in 
any new light ; he does not roll away any of the 
darkness of the old theology. We will be bound to 
say that there is no objectionable phrase in Sweden- 
borg which may not be matched in Milton ; but we 
miss all the effulgence which in the former writer 
does really reconcile God's jarring attributes, and 
shows his complacent countenance smiling upon man. 

And whence is this ? It is because truly in Milton, 
as in most Theologians and Poets, there is an attempt 
to estimate the Divine Being from our finite sphere ; 
they have squared the Infinite to the finite ; they have 
not attempted to place the scaling ladders of thought 
80 as to overlook the finite ball ; so long aa we stand 
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by our own emotions, onr own ephemeral lights and 
shades, how is it possible we can comprehend ? 
What is it really that constitntes the finite being ? 
for whatever that is, be sure it camiot appertain to 
God; our limited yision of interior and exterior 
sense, our yexed and ruffled passions, our grie& and 
our joys — after these, and by these, we too often 
measure the character of the Father of Lights and 
of Spirits; and so long as we do this, can we do 
other than err? must it not be an infallible and 
ineyitable mistake, when we think of God as in any 
way such an one as ourselves ? We have ever felt 
dissatisfaction, when in sermon or in Theological 
treatise a supposition has been made as to what God 
must be from what we are — ^when comparisons have 
been instituted between our conceptions of law, 
what his must be— or between the justice of man 
and the justice of God. In fact, there is no ParaUax 
for the Divine Being, or none in the ordinary struc- 
ture of our own character. If we would judge of 
the Divine and his relation to us, we must go out of 
our sinful and finite selves to do it ; we must correct 
all our apprehensions ; we must try them at the bar 
of Truth — ^His Truth, with the closest scrutiny ; and 
of all things in the world forbear from that most 
impious of occupations, Philosophising about God. Is 
He not saying to us yet, " My ways are not as your 
ways, nor my thoughts as your thoughts ? " 

But we must not merely content ourselves with the 
generalities of the Divine Character; we are allowed 
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to ponder the more awful details, and shades, and 
features ; the mind moving humbly is yet permitted 
to move out in subjects of such dreadful contempla- 
tion. For this is no Forbidden Ground — forbidden 
from the very nature of the subject as a field for 
speculation, but not as a field for thought, or even 
inquiry. Scripture has presented to us in many 
instances clear views and portraits of God, and has 
directed us how we may " acquaint ourselves with 
Him and be at Peace," while it has rebuked the 
vanity of our feeble unassisted faculties " in searching 
to find out God." But our age, and especially in 
England, is not given to much meditation on the 
Divine Being — ^it is rather given to contemplation on 
self; in this differing immeasurably from the Puritan 
Age, and the minds of the men whose ancestors were 
the Puritans. And it is this callousness to divine 
thoughts, and intense occupancy with aassthetic 
speculations for the most part, which raises so stem 
and defiant a voice of condemnation against the study 
of German Theology.* The scholars of that nation, 

* "*0h," she said, hopefully, * why not go to our vicar, 
and open your doubts to him?' * Pardon, but you must 
excuse me/ * Why ? he is one of the sainthest of men ! * 
* To tell you the truth, I have been to him already/ * You 
do not mean it ! and what did he tell you ? ' * What the 
rest of the world does — ^hearsays.* * But did you not find 
him most kind?' *I went to him to be comforted and 
guided ; he received me as a criminal. He told me that my 
first diity was penitence ; that as long as I lived the life I did, 
he could not dare to cast his pearls before swine, by answering 
my doubts ; that I was in a state incapable of appreciating 
spiritual truths, and therefore he had no ri^ht to tell me any.' 
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with all their errors, their falsehoods of speculation, 
their wanderings through the mists and clouds, have 
this honour, that they have occupied themselves 
with meditation on the loftiest subjects that can 
possibly engage the attention of man. And it is the 
same cause that even in a larger degree has created 
a prejudice against the study of the writings of 
Swedenborg, which also handle topics of the highest 

* And what did he tell you ? * * Several spiritual lies instead, 
I thought. He told me, hearing me quote Schiller, to 
beware of the Germans, for they were all Pantheists at heart. 
I asked him whether he included Lange and Bunsen, and it 
appeared that he had never read a German book in his life. 
He then flew furiously at Mr. Carlyle, and I found that all he 
knew of him was from a certain review in the Quarterly. He 
called Boehmen a Theosophic Atheist ; I should have hurst out 
at that, had I not read the very words in a High Church 
review the day before, and hoped that he was not aware of 
the impudent falsehood which he was retailing. Whenever I 
feebly interposed an objection to anything he said (for after 
all he talked on), he told me to hear the Catholic Church. I 
asked him which Catholic Church ? He said the English ? 
I asked him whether it was to be the Church of the sixth 
century, or the the thirteenth, or the seventeeth, or the 
nineteenth ? He told me the one and eternal Church, 
which belonged as much to the nineteenth century as to 
the first. I begged to know whether, then, I was to hear 
the Church according to Simeon, or according to Newman, 
or according to St. Paul ; for they seemed to me a little at 
variance ? He told me, austerely enough, that the mind of the 
Church was embodied in the Liturgy and Articles. To 
which I answered, that the mind of the episcopal clergy 
might, perhaps, be ; but, then, how happens it that they were 
always quarrelling and calling hard names about the sense of 
those very documents } And so I left him, assuring him that, 
living in the ninteenth century, I wanted to hear the Church 
of the nineteenth century and no other ; and should be most 
happy to listen to her, as soon as she had made up her miud 
what to say.' "— " Yeast," by C. Kingsley, pp. 48, 49. 
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interest and profoundest moment to the universe and 
to man. 

In one of our great towns we have met with a 
preacher, whose popularity amazingly transcends his 
power (which is perhaps the general rule of popu- 
larity). He has trodden in a certain Eanelagh round 
of thinking and reading, tintil outside of his little 
Eehoboth orthodoxy all things and opinions appear 
utterly wrong and fit for the burning. There are 
many things that merit a rebuke — that look suspi- 
cious — that are sadly opposed to " ov/r cause," and 
to the interests of " ov/r Church ; " but there is one 
mark of horror by which our venerable fiiend indi- 
cates his disapprobation which is fatal and final as 
the black cap on the head of the Judge, and that is 
when with sharp, curt, holy pity he pronounces the 
sentence, "It is tainted with German." 

I asked him what he thought of a new book which 
was just making no little noise amongst us — a book 
richly suggestive ; full of thought and earnestness, 
and deeply responding to the wants of the age; 
spiritual and powerful. He darted his quick grey 
eye upon me; "Sir," said he, "I fear it is sadly 
tainted with German." 

A young man had applied for admission to a dis- 
senting academy, and coming from this neighbour- 
hood, so eminent a master in Israel was appealed to 
for his opinion of him. He said he could say 
nothing against the young man; he was not ac- 
quainted with his courses of reading, but having 
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heard him once engage in prayer, his mind seemed 
to stream out much more in contemplation than 
petition ; and, in short, from a word or two dropped 
in conversation, he did suspect that " he was tainted 
with German." 

He was written to touching a minister who had 
received an invitation to settle over a distant Church. 
He knew but little — ^nothing, indeed, — ^about him; 
either favourable or unfavourable. He had never 
spoken to him, but he had an indistinct idea that 
the man read everything that came in his way ; was 
sadly in the habit of thinking out of leading strings ; 
and so he took care to hint that '' he was tainted 
with German." 

Should he detect a volume of Carlyle on the table 
of one of his Church members, or find another sus- 
picious importation from Gottingen, or Tubingen, 
or Halle, great is our friend's dismay ; "I hope my 
dear sir," says he, " that you are not tainted with 
German." 

And his sermons are quite in keeping with these 
choice instructions. Beware, says he, of the poison- 
ous streams of German Infidelity — the insidious 
influence and subtle power of German opinion. "We 
heard him once descant on the text, " beware lest 
any man spoil you through Philosophy." We were 
wicked enough to think that that was a plaything 
with which he certainly never would spoil us ; and 
he finished with a peroration which would have 
sorely alarmed our dear old Konigsberger ; th^ 
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burden of whicli was, How awful is the doom of 
those who are " tainted with German." 

The man understands nothing about it ; his super- 
ficial and shallow mind could never for one moment 
entertain the Hegelian Nut, or the Fichtean Mystery. 
But he looks on Germany as a kind of Brocken and 
Hartz moimtain, where a number of most disreputable 
ghosts are constantly dancing and keeping up a 
Walpurgis reyelry. He stands in horror and alarm- 
He is haunted by a spirit like a German student, 
with large head, large beard, and blue eyes. So he 
has drawn a circle round himself, outside of which 
are aU German Books, German Meerschaums, let us 
add also German Schnapps. It is the cry of the age : 
one age we have ]N"o Popery, in another No German 
Theology — as rational the one age as the other ; at 
any rate we might expect the men who raise a battle 
cry to understand what it is they are fighting with. 

Our Mend is a devout admirer of Luther — Luther 
was tainted with German : our fiiend follows Luther 
in his Theology. There is not a cry that has been 
raised for ages that appears to us more absurdly 
cowardly than this — this horror of German Literature, 
and especially of German Theology. Tell us what 
you mean. You ! you ignore the literature of a 
nation — and what a nation ! If you caution us 
against Goethe, speak suspiciously of SchiUer, shake 
your head at Eichter — if you refuse to laugh with 
Tieck, and are afraid of Lessing, doubt what Herder's 
conclusions would lead to, speak disrespectfully of 
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llotSm&n, and sneeringly of the paganism of Mendle- 
ahon — if BcBhmen was a mystic, and you conld not 
read him, and Hegel an atheist, and E. Schelling a 
Pantheist, and the prodigious Schlegel a Eomanist, 
and the atlas Humboldt a man of "very vague 
religious views" — ^if Jacobi is cloudy, and Oken 
muddy — ^yet come, be just, be just to the men of 
your own opinion. You hail from Luther ; Schlier- 
macher was orthodox ; you could not wish for a more 
rigid hand-writing than Muller wiU give you; Tho- 
luck is a safe guide ; on the whole you must take 
Noandcr by the hand; you must be gratefdl to 
Hcngstenberg ; and glad of the assistance of 01s- 
hausen ; the stately propriety of Augustus Schlegel 
must charm you ; Klopstock will not terrify you ; 
I know you can never forgive Novalis, but what harm 
has Zschokke done; and if Oersted is altogether 
too dim for you, why surely Tenneman is plain 
enough. But to pause in this hurrying enumeration, 
the cry against German Literature is one of the most 
ridiculous aad unjust, the world with all its injustice 
has ever raised ; it is the child of ignorance, and to 
listen to it would be to cut ourselves off from the 
fairest empire of learning and thought in Europe. 

There is a consolation at hand : no one will suffer 
damage from these exceedingly dangerous ( ! ) books 
who is not strong enough to bear it ; it is not every 
man who can read German, and have the chance of 
being tainted. German thoughts are like Saul's ar- 
mour; they are big presumptuous thoughts, you say; 
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they heave with awful doubts and dreadful and terri- 
ble experiences. "Well, they are human, are they not ? 
they are so, for these Germans, however contami- 
nating are our brethren ; and if they are so, then 
these experiences some amongst us may have to pass 
through — and, let us say, — over ; these big thoughts 
may inflate our lungs. Should we not be thankful 
for the aid of men who have sailed over these terrible 
seas, and hail us from the opposite shore ; or have 
left the broken hull and the rolling raft to point out 
to us where their vessel went down } 

We should not desire to be understood as speaking 
disrespectfully of all who caution away these pur- 
suits of Theosophic and Psychologic inquiry. Good- 
meaning, in many instances, doubtless, are these 
persons ; but we must smile at their horror. Harm 
is not so soon done, especially to the man who is 
fighting his way to and for a faith, and, we think, of 
no others. Prom their position — so retired and 
awful, and lone — so separated from the roar of looms 
and jennies, and the whistle of engines ; and from their 
nearness to the great battle-fields of civilization, the 
Germans are able to do more for abstract inquiry than 
any other men. They are our modem Hellenes ; as 
the Greeks, of all men of old, saw nature as nature, 
the Germans, of all modem observers, see men as 
men. And finally, if you are tainted with German, 
it must be admitted, then, you get the antidote. 

The following passage from a reply from Dr. Pye 
Smith to the charge of Dr. Bennet, that "The 
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German Keologists had eyidently too much infiaenoe 
over him," is worthy of note hy those who are fond 
of flinging the same stone at their hrethren in the 
Churchy and the Ministry; speaking of his yiews of 
Theology and Inspiration, he says — 

" They have grown up during a period which I can- 
not estimate at much less than forty years. Thdr 
seeds were sown in my mind more than that time ago, 
by a minister of very eminent usefulness, a strict and 
high Calvinist, and to whom, as a friend, an in- 
structor, and a pastor, my childhood and youth were 
imder obligations never to be forgotten. Sometimes 
I have felt a disposition to envy my more happy 
brethren, who, setting out in the work of the ministry 
with a general conviction of the certainty of evan- 
gelical doctrines founded on sufficient, though not 
widely comprehensive, knowledge of evidences, are 
never troubled with controversial difficulties, but 
continue in the works of zeal and love — their faith 
strong, their labours greatly blessed, and their joy 
increasing to the end. Different has been my lot. 
From early youth, I was in private and Mendly 
associations with persons who had been brought up 
in a denial of the primary truths of the gospel. 
From the commencement of more serious habits and 
studies, I had Arian and Unitarian friends whom I 
could not but esteem j and some of them had expec- 
tations that I should join their party. When it 
pleased God to put me into a situation of awful 
responsibility as an academical tutor, fully settled as 
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my own tnind was (I can never sufficiently bless God 
for it ! ) upon t^je truth of all the grand doctrines of 
Bedemption and Grace, I could not think myself 
excused from the obligation of working my way from 
the foundation. I have had pupils to guide and 
assist in studying for the Christian ministry. I 
could not satisfy myself with delivering to them only 
the positive form of doctrine. Mj duty was to go 
with them into the grounds of Biblical and Theolo- 
gical Science ; to instruct and aid their under- 
standings; not to bribe or force their judgments. 
Bound to look with equal steadiness at moral dispo- 
sitions and at theoretical investigations, I felt it my 
duty to march with them through the enemy's terri- 
tory, seeking to have, and hold, and wield, the 
armour which is mighty through God. After so 
many years of toil, anxiety, and, I humbly add 
prayer, for the blessings promised by the Father of 
Lights ; accused, on the one hand, of obstinacy and 
prejudice, and, on the other, sometimes charged with 
anti-evangelical prediHctions, I have obtained help 
from Grod, and continue to this moment able, by His 
mercy to say, that there is not a doctrine, or promise, 
or precept, or warning, contained in the glorious 
Gospel of the Blessed God, and generally imderstood 
under the term orthodoxy y which I do not believe with 
the fullest conviction, and as I am enabled, both obey 
and teach. Perhaps, in every punctilio, I agree with 
no party — with no man : but the whole Gospel — ^ita 
grace, its duties, and its blessings— as understood by 
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tucli men as Edwards, John Erskine, Williams [hi9 
tutor at Botherham], Fuller, and Eyland, is the 
rock on which I stand, and beHeve that I shall stand 
for ever — * The unsearchahle riches of Christ ! Kot 
I, but the grace of God/ " * 

And yet it is of thi» very man Dr. Carson writes in 
reference to an expression of gratitude of Br. Smith 
meeting with a German work, before passing an 
opinion on it : 

"Here is a true Don Quixote, in defence of the 
Ideological Doctors of Germany. When all expe- 
dients failed to^ enable him to enter on his exploits, 
the God of Pnmdence himself is represented a» 
interesting himself in vindicating this preface. Who 
can doubt that the God of Truth is on the side 
of Dr. Ha&er in this contest ? Yes, Dr. S., it was no 
doubt Providential ; but it was that sort of Providence 
that presents the knife to the assassin — ^it was that 
sort of Providence that presented the r<^ to Juda& 
Iscariot. After reading the preface referred to, wiQ 
any Christian say, that God, by his Providence, ex- 
pressed hi& approbation oi Dr. Smith in vindicating 
that blasphemous, work? If by thisk Don Quixote 
expedition of Theological chivalry, he has an eye 
to the approbation of the wise and learned of 
this world, there is no doubt but, in the emphatic 
language of JesuS) he will have hifr reward. It 
behoves Dr. Smith to consider, that all courtesy 

* IStodway'a Life of John Pye Smith, D.P., L.L.P^ 
ip. 622,623. * 
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with respect to the opposers of the Gospel, springs 
not from a desire of winning them to Christ, but 
may proceed from a slight impression of their 
danger, or selfish insinuation. Apparent moderation 
of spirit may proceed from indifference towards the 
truth, while it pretends to descend as a grace of the 
Spirit. Indifference often assumes the garb of 
meekness." * 

The minds of some readers have been perplexed of 
late, and those who haye inclination for such mental 
gladiatorship, have found an arena and topics to their 
taste in the recently published dissertation of that 
great scholar and keenly analytical thinker. Sir Vm. 
Hamilton, the Professor of Logic in the University of 
Edinburgh. His Philosophy of the Unconditioned, his 
Notes on the Conditions of the Thinkable, and on the 
Limitation of our Knowledge to our Faculties, must 
be read with great interest and instruction by all who 
have any desire to walk through the regions of the 
metaphysic : the learning exhibited is indeed vast, 
yet the name of Swedenborgdoes not occur, although 
he also has discussed, and we venture to think with 
more clearness of perception, with far less ambiguity 
and darkness of phraseology, the very matters to 
whicli he (Sir William) devotes so large a space, and 
the very terms of which, he says, most readers were, 
a few years since, unable to comprehend. 

And the problem of existence is indeed the most 

♦ Medway's Life of Dr. Pye Smith, pp. 298, 299. 

b2 
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interesting on which philosophy can expend its ob-^ 
servations — it is a problem on which most persons 
who even think at all, are compelled to make up 
their minds without attempting a scientific solu-' 
tion; for taking nature and sense as stand-points^ 
we cannot understand infinite being, or even immor- 
tality ; we cannot even remotely comprehend eternity 
or the Divine ; and it is probable, as indeed Sweden- 
borg tells us, that spirits of another world, angels, 
taking eternity as their stand-point, can just as little 
comprehend !N'ature and Time. And is it not because 
all philosophers and others who have attempted to 
solve this matter, have drawn round themselves the 
circles and conditions of our mortal and fleeting 
being. Space and Time have been from of old the two 
arch-cheats and deluders of the mind ; hence it is that 
we cannot think aright. We drag down the infinite 
to our conceptions ; we do not seek to exalt our con-» 
ceptions to the infinite. And yet a moment's reflection 
might suffice to teach us that what we call the con- 
ditions of our being are fallacies. ** Out of Time and 
Space, and Eolation," says Sir William Hamilton, " it 
is admitted that the absolute cannot be construed to 
the understanding." But what is Time? Pretention? 
true, but do we estimate it by our watches ? have 
we not all been in circumstances in which the chro- 
nology of watches and clocks were of no avail to. 
estimate Time, because they were only the avenues 
to the Life of Nature, and could not express ideas 
and fpelings. And so of Space ; it is a condition to 
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taie in the proportion in wMcli I am pow^less to 
escape from it. "As the conditionally limited is 
thus the only possible object of knowledge and of 
positive thought, thought necessarily supposes con- 
ditions. To think is to condition, and conditional 
limitation is tiie fundamental law of the possibility 
of thought ; for as the greyhound cannot outstrip his 
shadow, nor (by a more appropriate simile) the eagle 
outsoar the atmosphere in which he floats, and by 
which alone he may be supported, so the mind 
cannot transcend that sphere of limitation within 
and through which exclusively the possibility of 
thought is realised." This is most true, and as 
admirably expressed as it is true. Time and Space 
are thus, then, the conditions of our ideas; they 
express rather the limitation of our faculties now, 
than absolute limitation. If Time has any relation 
in our ideas to fixity and deflniteness of period, 
and Space has any relation, to deflniteness aad 
fixity of place, and to the boundaries of locality, then 
it may truly be said that the spirit can think away 
from both. Both of them belong ta the kingdom of 
Nature and of Sense ; " but whoso elevates bis mind 
to things Spiritual and Divine, passes from darkness 
to light, and, by virtue of that light, ho shakes off 
the darkness of natural light, and removes its falla- 
cies from the middle to the sides. Every man who 
hath understanding may think above those things 
proper to nature, and also does actually so think, and 
tlien he a%ms and sees that the Divide, inasmu^l^ 
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as it is onmipresent, is not in Space, bat fills all 
Spaces of the universe without Space. And thus it 
is that we see man really unclothed. All they who 
die and become angels, put off those two things 
proper to nature ; they enter into spiritual light, and 
there is perfect resemblance between the object seen 
and the state of the thought, and things moU appear 
as in Time and Space in themselTcs." 

We may safely, we think, claim for Swedenboig 
the honour of having first released Theology from the 
prison of Time and Space : bound by these ideas how 
can we conceive or reach towards the infinite : — 
thinking from these local impressions, the whole of the 
spirit world must be dark to us — ^they are the appa- 
ritions which haunt our life and make it unhappy : 
and if we could but realise it, they are but Appari- 
tions. From these the everlasting No is constantly 
echoing. As the traveller sometimes among the 
mountains finds the lofty cliff so besetting his way, 
so hemming him in, and girding his pathway round, 
that he sees no possible egress, all is lofty and im- 
passable, all is stem and dark — so when we look at 
the things of faith with the eye of sense, all things 
are dark, mysterious, inconceivable. And the Lord 
Jesus condescended to take on him Time and Space, 
and to fulfil the laws and conditions of time and 
space, in order that we might have certainly revealed 
to us a nature beyond our nature, and a state not 
exposed to those conditions, 
j^fter these remarifs the following are very delight- 
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fal : — ** Happy is he who, recognising the limits im- 
posed on the speculative powers of man, refuses to 
<;hafe at them ; and instead of wearing his strength 
by fruitless efforts to shake the iron portals, or dash- 
ing himself against the walls <^ his prison is willing 
to believe it possible that there aj^ many things true 
which now sound like contradictions ; and instead of 
' being wise above what is written,' whether in the 
volume of Ecvelation or of Nature, (which, as Bishop 
Butler has shewn, is inscribed with hieroglyphics 
equally dark,) commits himself to probabilities where 
•denionstration deserts him ; and in the mean time, 
awaits that glorious dawn which shall let in on the 
child of dust, the light ei eternity, and either clear 
up the mysteries which baffle him, or leave him 
contented with his ignorance. Ignorant indeed, 
infinitely ignorant ! with all his knowledge, he will 
^ever be ; for it is the necessary condition of a finite 
intellect, that it will never comprehend those pro- 
blems which demand an infinite intellect to solve ; 
and it is possible that the full comprehension of the 
* Origin of Evil' may be of the number. In the 
present scene of things, at all events, we must 
acquiesce in something less than demonstration ; and 
most cordially do we concur with Leibnitz, when he 
says, ' The harmony which is found in all the rest of 
the universe, forms a strong presumption that we 
should also find it in the govenmient of man, and 
generally in that of the entire spiritual world, if all 
were but known to us. It becomes us^ to judge of 
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the works of God not less wisely than Socrates judged 
of those of Heraclitus, when he said ' What I under- 
stand pleases me well ; and I believe that the rest 
would please me no less, if I nnderstood it.'"* 

But it is now necessary that we direct some atten- 
tion to those views of the Divine Being and Character, 
which more especially belong to the province of 
Bevelation, as unfolded in the pages of Swedenborg ; 
views which not merely affect the portrait of the 
Infinite Governor, but more especially the mode in 
which he has chosen to display himself to his creatures. 

The revealed Characteristics of God ! and what 
are they? Theologies and Theologians how they 
have dogmatised. How heavy have been the male- 
dictions on those who departed fi*om the strictest 
rule — ^from the prescribed dictate of the priestly con- 
clave. Oh if men would but form their ideas of God 
from his own Word for themselves, rather than on 
those darkening and blackened glasses by which, 
from age to age, even the best men have sought to 
obscure, or, seeking to make dear, have really 
obscured the Divine Being. 

Thus, the doctrine of the Trinity has, to our 
thought, been purposely and intentionally surrounded 
by obscurity. We have been angry with any effort 
made to roU away the clouds, and to present it, as 
in truth it is in Scripture — ^plain, intelligible, rational, 
necessary. 

•Henry Rogers' Essays, Leibnite, Vol. I. 211, 212. 
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The Athanasiaii creed is a most astonishing affair ; 
a word or two, altered, and perhaps there is little in 
it with which we cannot heartily coincide. Bnt we 
have ever been amazed at the boimdless arrogance — 
the haughty, awful impudence of the thing — ^that 
aay man should dare to say, on so dark a subject, so 
much more than God himself has said ; should so, 
&om the finite stand-point, close up and moat round 
the avenues of Infinite mercy and Infinite personality. 
Truly we may be very tender on such matters, but 
we cannot read it without a shudder ; it is the em- 
bodiment of a faith working without love — a faith 
singing hollow words, rattling like the bones of a 
skeleton, without a heart. The Athanasian creed is 
the feudal keep of Theology ; it bristles from all its 
turrets with cruel spear-points ; every word grins 
like an opening manchicolation ; in it God no longer 
looks like the Father — Christ no longer looks like 
the Saviour — the Spirit no longer looks like the 
Comforter ; it repels, it does not invite, like a stem 
old battlement of .the middle ages; it is lonely and 
divorced jfrom sympathy ; it is so very cleverly 
constructed — ^that castle of words — ^that it probably 
contains nothing that any sincere Christian, in fact, 
doubts, and yet, perhaps, not one in a million of all the 
saved could understand it — ^that Athanasian creed ; 
and it contains- within it dungeons, racks, blocks, 
and stakes. It is a ruin, however ; it has done some- 
thing to bring indignation on the idea of creeds at all. 
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It iB a tower, with the draw-bridge ever up ; claim- 
ing to be the wicket gate to Christianity, 

God is a Trinity, a Trinity in Unity ; One in his 
Essence, and One in his Absolute Personality too ; 
but manifesting himself to his creatures in three 
Distinct Developments — ^to Men in three Distinct 
Personalities and blessed relations; and it is the 
faith of our earliest boyhood, and most initial Chris- 
tianity too. Three Persons in One Gob. Our first 
learnings of Scripture were connected with this faith, 
*'Hear, Israel, the Lord thy God is One Lord." 
We saw the dread and awful God manifesting him- 
self to his lost world by Jesus, and holding fellow- 
ship and communion with the saints by the sanctify- 
ing Spirit ; but we beheld in these threefold energies 
«nd activities, but One Infinite — an Infinite for ever 
removed from us, but by the Incarnation of Jesus, 
and the new life of the Holy Ghost within the soul. 
The Trinity from a very early date, appeared to us 
to be the life of God in the soul of Man. 

Or are we Polytheists ? At least, are we Tritheists ? 
It is fearfril to take any step by which we ignore the 
Unity of the Godhead, or the Personality of the Divine 
Being. These Three are One. Not one as three 
persons might be, agreeing in any operation, or mode 
of action — ^not one as three branches might be one, 
springing from one stem, or three streams fr^m one 
fountain ; for this would be only one by figure, and 
not in fact. These Three are One. Those are but 
different appearances of the same Divine Being, and 
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in condescension to our necessities and our weakness. 
The universe is one, the result of one mind — ^the 
Redemption is one, it is achieved by one mind. God 
is the all operative power : God in himself is the 
Eternal Love and "Wisdom, the Eternal Word — ^the 
Eternal Energy. Why should we surround the 
matter with ambiguity : ** there are Three that bear 
record in heaven, the Eather, the Word, and the 
Holy Ghost; but these Three are One." 

Do Trinitarians think of Three Gods ? Is there 
not in much of our Christian Worship as gross a tri- 
personality as in Grecian mythology, or in the Brahma, 
Vishnoo, and Sheva of Hindoo paganism. And have 
we not often noticed that in most of our prayers we 
do not treat the personalities as equal ; our prayer to 
God the Father is as to a Person quite distinct from, 
and superior to the Son. We do not often in prayer 
address the Son at all. It is true we cannot be saved 
without the Trinity ; each attribute of the Almighty 
Energises for us : but it may be doubted whether we 
do not often use language we do not understand when 
we speak of Christ as the gift of God. When we 
implore Christ to intercede with the Eather for us, 
we do in these phrases show that we entertain a 
sense of the inferiority of the second adorable Person ; 
and it is the inevitable consequence of our teaching 
that it should be so. 

Swedenborg devoutly believed in the Doctrine of 
the Trinity — ^not in Three Gods, but in One God, with 
Three Modes of Manifestation. Of course God the 
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Father, in his scale of ai^ument, is Divine : but in 
what other pages does God the Son, the Saviour, look 
so Divine. "We now see indeed how " in Him dwells 
all the follness of the Godhead bodily." Jesus is here 
very God of very God. Thus also God the Spirit 
proceeding from the Father and the Son, ineffable, 
eternal, co-equal, as truly, as greatly. Divine. It 
appears to us amazing now, how any other ideas, 
save these obvious and simple ones, could ever have 
crept into the church. God must have intended us 
in some measure to comprehend the doctrine of the 
Trinity, or he would not have announced it : he did 
not announce it in order that we might puzzle our- 
selves with seeming contradictions, but that we might 
be comforted with the fidlness of the Godhead, and 
its capacity to supply our needs. 

The Lord Jesus Christ is with the Father and the 
Spirit the One only True God. This is Swedenborg's 
great Faith. We have sometimes thought there may 
be three distinct states of consciousness resolvable 
into one individual consciousness. "We can scarcely 
understand the dogged infidelity that disdains the 
doctrine of the Trinity as wholly incognizable and 
absurd. Infidels might remember the triaagle^ and 
that its three parts, quite distinct in themselves, in 
their personality, form, by their distinctness the 
triangle. But a better illustration may be foimd in 
ourselves, and in our combination of powers : are we 
not each three persons in one — ^in our body and our 
Qianifestation to sense : in our intellect and its muU 
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tiiarious perceptions : and in our affections^ and the 
energy of force, and determination, and will. All 
human illustrations must be feeble and finite ; but 
this is a shadow from our own consciousness of the 
way in which the Three may be One. It is not 
from arguments like this, that Swedenborg maintains 
this double consciousness in our Lord, during his 
residence on earth : for it is obvious that He spoke 
from two centres of character.* < How is it that we 

♦ " Several causes exist, as will be shown in the course of 
these pages, why God could not redeem mankind, that is, 
deliver them &om damnation and hell, by any other process 
than that of assuming Humanity. For redemption consisted 
ill reducing the hells into subjection, and bringing the heavens 
into an orderly arrangement, and renewing the church on 
earth by their means ; and there was no other possible method 
by which the omnipotence of God could effect these purposes, 
than by assuming the Himianity ; just as there is no possibility 
for a man to work without hands and arms ; wherefore the 
Humanity is called, in the Word, " The arm of Jehovah** — 
Isaiah zl. 10 ; liii. 1 . In like manner it is imxK)ssible for any 
one to enter into a fortified city, and destroy the temples of its 
idols, unless he be furnished with mediate powers suited to 
such a design ; that God was omnipotent in the accomplish* 
ment of that divine work, hy means of His Himianity, is also 
evident from the Word. For God, who is inmost, and thus 
in purest principles, could not possibly, by any other means, 
descend to ultimate, or lowest principles, in which the hells 
are, and in which mankind were at that time ; comparatively, 
as the soul cannot act without a body ; or as it is impossible to 
conquer enemies whilst they remain out of sight, or whilst 
they cannot be approached and attacked With some kind of 
weapons, such as spears, shields, or guns. For God to have 
effected redemption without assuming the Humanity, would 
have been as impossible, as for Europeans to subdue tne Indies 
without soldiers and shipping ; or as it is impossible to make 
trees grow by heat and light alone, without air for their trans- 
mission, and unless earth be formed for their production ; nay,; 
it would have been as impossible as for a man to catch fish 
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hear Him one while saying, '' I and my Father are 
one/' and at another moment, ^^ My Father is greater 
than X?" — at one moment exclaiming, ''He tiiat 
hath seen me, hath seen the Fatiier, and how sayest 
thou then, shew ns the Father?'' and then again, * 
"Father, save me from this hour?" — atone time 
'' comnuinding the winds and the sea," and compel- 
ling them to obey him ? and at another, pouring forth 
that terrible ''Lama Sabacthani — ^My God! my 
God ! why hast thou forsaken me ?" To how many 
persons has this seemed, in every age ranee, most con- 
tradictory; how many who glance but superficially at 
the history of the Saviour, find in this, even now, an 
apology for their sceptical sneers ? Yet all this is a 
beautiful and most triumphant confirmation of the 
whole idea of Scripture. These two utterances are 
not contradictions, but mutual confirmations ; they 
are the voices of two distinct states of consciousness — 
the consciousness of the Son of Mary — ^the conscious- 
ness of the Son of God — ^for there was a nature which 
Jesus inherited not Divine— it was a nature most 
sinless, yet most capable of sin. He could not have 
felt temptation, had he not possessed such a nature. 
It was only the maternal nature that waa so capable ; 

by casting nets into the air instead of the water. For 
Jehoyah, as He is in Himself cannot by all his Omnipotence 
approach unto any devil in hell, nor any devil on earth, so as 
to curb his fmy, and subdue his violence, unless he be in 
ultimate, as he is in first principles ; and he is in ultimates in 
his Humanity : wherefore he is called in the Word^ ' the First 
and the Last, the Alpha and the Omega, the Beguming and 
the Ending.'"— Jrue Chrittian Beligum^ { 84. 
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but this nature it was that sometimes longed for 
ileep, and lay down to rest — ^in the rocking vessel, 
©r in the cleft of the cave on the starlit hiU ; this 
nature it was that was in all points tempted as w& 
are, and so became touched with a feeling of our 
infirmitie& ; this was the weeping nature, that shrunk 
from desertion, that l<mged for companion^p, that 
trembled at the bitter cup, that yearned in prayer to 
the Father, that bowed to the scourge — ^the cross — 
and death. This nature — this maternal nature — 
Christ was constantly putting off. Every struggle of 
life was a glorification of humanity. "We probably 
hear but little of him until this nature had been 
almost cast a^de ; hence the twofold tone of hi& 
speech to his mother ; henoe his consciousness of hi& 
relation to only one earthly parent — Joseph he never 
mentions. But how lofty was the command — ^how 
obvious the dignity of the Divine nature ; this wa» 
the nature that gave eyes to the blind, ears to the 
deaf, feet to the lame, life to the dead ; this was the 
nature that hushed the tempest, trod the waves, fed 
the thousands, passed imseen through crowds, became 
bright as the sun on the tnmsfiguration hill ; this 
was a distinct consciousness — a. personality — divided 
by a great gulph from the previous state. There i& 
no understanding the Incarnation without remem- 
bering how Jesus condescended to put on the body 
of Mary — ^the soul of Mary — interpenetrating this 
with the Divine Fire. In this light, who daro 
ridicule the mystery of the Incarnation ? 
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Before we close this paper, is it necessary again to 
refer to this matter of the Trinity. The subject from 
its most awful distance, surely demands exceeding 
humility in the tone of treatment, and again let us 
remember, how few are the sentences Scripture has 
devoted at all to the subject. The sacred writings 
leave the topic surrounded by a cloudy haze of splen- 
dour, through which we see dimly three shadowy 
but real features, the Ancient of Days, the Eternal 
Word, and the Brooding Dove. They have presented 
themselves to us as Three distinct Personalities. But 
surely so in condescension to our weakness and feeble 
faculty. Three personalities, but one essence, say 
the reasoners upon the commonly received hypothesis. 
But if so, why not four — why not manifold gods, as 
the ancient philosophers of Greece, of Eome, assigned 
equal attributes to many deities. For how can the 
person be distinct if there is uniformity and identity 
of essence ; distinet personality supposes an existence 
entirely subsistent from, and by itself, without any 
quality or property from any other person. Beyond 
all doubt, if Scripture be true, there is a Trinity in 
the Godhead, and that Trinity has wrought for the 
salvation of the race. God has chosen at various 
periods and epochs of time to manifest himself to 
man under various appeai'ances, suitable to the wants 
and to the capacities of the age : and thus we find 
primarily, that there have been three modes. The 
human form, in which He has appeared, it would 
seem, is the Divine form; for that he has repeatedly 
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worn — ^in his condescending interviews with Pa* 
triarchs and Prophets — ^in his descent into the furnace 
of fire in Babylon, and his appearance in vision to the 
Seers whose eyes were opened to behold the events 
as they were unrolling themselves in the future. 

We have seen, then, it was Swedenborg's idea of 
the Trinity, that it existed in one, as the Will, 
Understanding, and Energy — Cause, Manifestation, 
and Operation : and this is plain, however difficult 
any opposite method of interpretation may be. The 
Unity of the Godhead is a doctrine so dear to Chris- 
tian minds — the Trinity has so often proved a stum- 
bling-block to yonng believers, and a ground of 
contempt to sneering sceptics, that every one must 
hail a solution that may at once retain the grandeur 
and the intention of the mystery, and yet make it 
more plain to the understanding. We would be the 
last to reject Eevelation on account of its Mysteries : 
those Mysteries have been to us frequently a source 
of awful contemplation and consolation ; they have 
spoken plainly of a mind above our mind, and a 
thought above our thought, but it is madness to 
prefer the mystery to the sunlight, when the one 
streams through the heart and region of the other. 

Another interesting topic demanding much thought 
is the Divine Incarnation in us — ^the Life of God in 
the soul of man, the great fact in human history 
called Eegeneration. !N'ew birth is the everlasting 
puzzle, and the occasion of everlasting sneers and 
contempt to almost all persons who have not known 

8 
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the great change — ^the birth out of Nature and abore 
Nature — the birth of which the birth and life of 
Jesus was a type and an illustration ; for in the his- 
tory of a heavenly mind there occurs a time when it 
may be said " the Power of the Highest shall come 
upon thee, and the Holy Ghost shall overshadow 
thee, therefore the holy thing that shall be bom of 
Ihee shall be called the Son of God.*' Man also, like 
Jesus, may be the inheritor of two natures, may bear 
about with him a double consciousness, may feel the 
power of a carnal mind at enmity with Grod, at the 
very moment that he experiences the glow of the 
spiritual inind, which is life and peace : and gra- 
dually in the child of light the old manhood is put 
off — gradually there comes into life a new creature : 
the struggle is often sharp and the travail long, and 
the faintings many, but at last comes the hour, and 
the birth ; the earnest expectation of the new creation 
waiting for its manifestation as a child of God is 
answered. Swedenborg maintains the reality of this 
new birth — ^it is just what it is by Jesus Christ 
declared to be — ^it is the birth of a New Manhood 
beneath the old — ^it is the ingermination of the divine 
Spirit of all Truth by its Author and Eountain — ^it is 
the inflowing of a new life, or life in a new degree, 
and in new manifestation. This is the new birth — 
one of the most clear, beautiful, rational doctrines oi 
our holy faith, in spite of all that superstition has done 
to encumber it with Falsehoods ; in spite of all that 
Infldolity has done to bring it into odium, derision and 
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contempt. The doctrine of the New Birth is a 
glorious proof of the consistency of Christianity. 

Eegeneration, in the sense of our writer, is not a 
work of faith ; faith may be operative in producing 
it, but it can no more produce the New Birth alone, 
than the solving of a mathematical problem can create 
a planet ; neither is it merely that change of life 
which may result from change of ideas and impres- 
sions, and from enlarged intelligence. This has been 
a very usual method of acounting for the phenomena. 
Indeed, in the sense of many of our orthodox writers, 
might we not say, " flesh and blood hath revealed it 
unto thee." Eegeneration, in the estimation of 
many writers and speakers, is a process brought 
about by human effort, and to be accounted for 
mainly on human reasonings ; and the Eegeneration 
itself is not so much a fact as a shadowy and m)i;hic 
event in human history. The reality has not been 
felt as Swedenborg felt it, by most writers ; it has 
been the doubtful land of Theologic opinion per- 
petually insisted on, and yet in few instances com- 
paratively really realized. 

The two following citations may present a te^tuary 
of Swedenborg's opinions on this matter to the reader : 

^' Me who supposes that Regeneration is to he 
attained without free-will in spiritual concerns, thus 
without co-operation, becometh cold as any stone 
with respect to all the truths of the Church, or, if 
warm, he is as a brand lighted in the fire, which blazes 
from the combustible matter it contains ; for his 

s2 
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heart is inspired by lusts. Such a person is compara- 
tirely as a palace mnkiTig down into the ground even 
to its roof, and overflowed with muddy waters, so 
that afterwards the inhabitant is forced to live on the 
bare roof, and there make himself a tent of reeds and 
rushes, till at length the roof also sinks into the 
earth, and the man is drowned. He may also be 
compared with a ship laden with all kinds of valuable 
commodities, collected from the Word as from a 
treasure-house, which are devoured either by mice 
or moths, or are thrown overboard by the sailors, so 
that the merchants are defrauded of their goods. 
The learned, or such as are rich in the mysteries of 
that faith, are like pedlars in their stalls, who sell 
images of idols, fruits and flowers made of wax, sea- 
shells, snakes in vials, and other articles of a like 
description. They who are unwilling to look up- 
wards, from a belief that no spiritual power is 
applied and given to man by the Lord, are actually 
like beasts, which look with their heads downwards, 
and seek for pasture in their forests only j or if they 
come into gardens, they are like grubs, which con- 
sume the leaves of trees, and if they see fruits with 
their eyes, but especially if they touch them with 
their hands, they fiU them with worms. At length 
they become like scaly serpents, their fallacious 
doctrines sounding and glittering like the scales of 
those animals : not to mention other similitudes."* 

* True Chrietiaii Kelig^on, } 617. 
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Again, in another citation he illustrates another 
aide of the argument, — *• That Regeneration is not 
attainable withotU truiha, hy which faith isformedf 
may be illustrated by the following comparisons : — 
It is like the ease of the human mind, which cannot 
exist without the understanding ; for the under- 
standing is formed by truths, and so teaches what is 
to be believed, and what is to be done, and what 
Eegeneration is, and how it is effected. Eegen ora- 
tion without truths is no more attainable, than the 
quickening of animals, and the vegetation of trees 
without light from the sun ; for unless the sun sent 
forth light at the same time that it sends forth heat, 
it would be, as the sun is described in the Revelation, 
like sackcloth of hair (Rev. vi. 12), and darkened 
(Joel ii. 10) ; and thus mere darkness would be on 
the earth (Joel iii. 15). So would it be with man in 
case he were without truths, which emit light from 
them ; for the sun from whence the lights of truth 
flow, is the Lord in the spiritual world, and unless 
spiritual light descends thence by influx into the 
human mind, the Church would be in mere darkness, 
or in the shade of a perpetual eclipse. Eegeneration, 
which is effected by faith and charity, without truths 
to teach and to lead, would be like sailing on a great 
ocean without a rudder, or without a mariner's com- 
pass and maps ; it would also be like riding in a 
thick forest at midnight. The internal sight of the 
mind, with such as are not in truths but in falses 
irlich they believe to be truths, may be compared 
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with the bodily sight of those whose optic nerves are 
obstructed, whilst the eye itself appears sound and 
perfect, although it can see nothing, which disorder 
is called by physicians amaurosis and gutta-serena : 
for with such the rational or intellectual fu^ulty is 
obstructed above and only open beneath ; in conse- 
quence of which, rational light becometh like the 
light of the eye in the above disease, and thus all the 
judgments they form are imaginary, and composed of 
mere fallacies : and when men are reduced to such a 
state, they are like astrologers standing in the streets, 
with long telescopes in their hands, publishing their 
idle prophecies. This would be the state of all who 
apply themselves to Theology, unless g^iuine truths 
jfrom the Word were opened by the Lord." * 

A I^ew Manhood, we say — and here we must ask 
our reader to recur to our definition of a man, and to 
remember that the essential manhood is in the WiU 
and the Understanding. All that is usually con- 
ceived of man is included in these, for it is evident 
that mind is the true test. When we look at man 
away from this and from these, we have only man in 
ruins : if mind does not exert its supremacy, we see 
men reeling and giddy beneath the weight of the 
fall : if the mind retires in death, we see the taber- 
nacle falling into decay like an untenanted mansion. 
Mind gives manhood ; and the degree in which man 
possesses it is the degree of his life : in other words, 

* True Ghristiaii Religion, § 620. 
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we cannot conceive man without a will, giving 
energy to him and prompting to action; aad we 
cannot conceive him without an understanding giving 
percipieney to his nature — elevating him beyond the 
mere instincts of the brute; and both united ad- 
mitting him into joys unseen to the merely natural, 
joys, which to him arc not so substantial as dreams. 

For, in the first place, Swedenborg clearly per- 
ceived the Fall of Man. Writers who have had no 
knowledge of him, have represented him as denying, 
or at least not asserting, the depravity of man. 
Strange ! there is not a writer of any age who more 
distinctly asserts, more imhesitatingly afltois the loss 
and the ruin of man : he traces his course from age 
to age, from degree to degree, a sinner. He clearly 
asserts and explains how the understanding of man 
is perverted and darkened by the will, — and again, 
how love defiled in the understanding, and by it, 
becomes l^Tatural, Sensual, and Corporeal. In a 
ftiture page of this book we may have occasion again 
to refer to Swedenborg* s exposition of the Fall, at 
present it is enough to show how distinctly he felt 
it, and how distinctly he perceived that the seeds of 
evil had entered into the two hemispheres of man's 
nature mentioned above, the will and the understand- 
ing, depraving and perverting, giving to the one a 
fedse perception from the atmosphere around it ; to the 
other a false bias from the impulse within it. 

These are most vital questions ; they cannot be 
pondered too deeply; they cannot too frequently 
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absorb the most intense eneigies we poeseas. The 
Infinite Being — in what relation does he stand to 
ns — how has he revealed himself to ns, and in what 
relation do we stand to him. If onr writer can throw 
any light over these questions — if he can in any way 
assist yonng minds — ^if he can aid in showing to men 
the reasonableness of the Atonement and its neces- 
sity — ^if he can show himself to be an ambassador of 
God proclaiming the reconciliation between the Creator 
of the universe and his creatures, who will not give 
to bim a cheerfol All Hail — H he comes to show to 
us how truly beautiful is the texture of the Christian 
Theology, its loftiness, its humanity and necessity^ 
who will not give to him a still more cheerM All 
HaU! 

Far, far, are we from committing ourselves to every 
shade of Swedenborg's doctrine and teaching, but he 
has surely met with infinitely less than justice : for 
ourselves, we have long given up disputing at all 
with any person on the merits of these writings, 
unless they have both read them and thought upon 
them ; and if the truth must be told, we do not remem- 
ber ever to have met with a person disposed much to 
dispute, who had read. This is both intellectual and 
moral fairness: shall we debate the positions of 
Jonathan Edwards, or Cudworth, or Warburton, or 
Locke, without attentively reading them and acquaint- 
ing ourselves with the method of their mind and the 
course and structure of their arg^ument. 

Let the timid reader understand then, that Sweden* 
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borg asserts and argues the personality, and unity 
of the Deity — ^his awful Incomprehensibility and 
Eternity — ^his Essential Goodness and "Wisdom. 

We are often reminded of the following magnificent 
passage fix)m Atenside, in reading Swedenborg : — 

Ere the radiant sun 
Sprung from the east, or, 'midst the vault of night, 
The moon suspended her serener lamp ; 
Ere mountains, woods, or streams, adorn' d the globe, 
Or wisdom taught the sons of men her lore : 
Then lived the Almighty One : Then deep, retired, 
In his imfathomed essence, viewed the forma — ■ 
The forms external — of created things : 
The radiant sun, the moon's nocturnal lamp, 
The mountains, woods, and streams, the rolling globe, 
And wisdom's mien celestial. From the first 
Of days, on them his Love Divine he fix'd— 
His admiration ; till in time complete, 
"What he admired and loved, his vital smile 
Unfolded into being. Hence the breath 
Of life, informing each organic frame ; 
Hence the green earth, and wild resounding waves : 
Hence light and shade, alternate ; warmth and cold, 
And clear autumnal slues, and vernal showers, 
And all the fair varieties of things. 

Without now mooting the vexed question of the 
Origin of Evil, it is sufficient to say that he asserted 
the fall and corruption of human nature, and the 
necessity of supernatural means to its restoration — 
thosie means being the descent and incarnation of God 
the "Word, the Second Person in the Adorable Trinity, 
who by this sacrifice of himself, in his Life and in the 
crowning sacrifice of his Death, conquered the hells 
for man, thus conquering death, making again a 
highway for the approach of the human nature to 
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the Divine ; so also laying down another highway for 
the entrance to our world of the Holy Spiiit, the 
Emanation fix)m the Divine iN'ature, and the Third 
Personality of the Essential and Eternal Trinity. K 
you read, you will find all these old-fashioned and 
glorious truths in Swedenborg. You surely will not 
quarrel with him because you find them clearer than 
any where else, save the Scriptures. 

It has been asserted tliat Swedenborg maintained 
the equal divinity of all religions, and their equal 
measure of necessary truth : but no charge can 
possibly exhibit more falsehood or ignorance. There 
is nothing in all his voluminous compositions to 
sanction the idea : truly he saw imderlying every 
religion the divine origin of man, and the desire of 
man to return to his Lost Parent ; but he saw how 
every religion, except the Christian, was perverted, 
and its primary element almost, if not entirely, buried 
beneath the superincumbent weight of selfhood, sen- 
suality, and sin. IN'o ! in Swedenborg we find no 
apology for Latitudinarianism in opinion : in him we 
find truth to have a real existence somehow and some- 
where. He could well maintain, with the Grecian 
of old, "God is light, and Truth is his shadow;" 
so in Christianity opinions are important. " They," 
says he, " who deny the divine of the Lord and 
acknowledge only his human, like the Socinians, are 
out of heaven." Yet no doubt the Catholic heart of 
our writer perceived that all men are capable of 
receiving God, and that the size of the vessel gives the 
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measure of the supply of divine grace ; some religions 
and some men, indeed, fitted to contain more than 
others. Christianity alone in -Christ Jesus building 
up to a perfect manhood and stature.* 

Eead ! Inquire ! Search ! You do not tremble, 
do you, before the edict of any modem Sorbonne ? f 
If the opinions be evil it is frequently a duty to con- 
jfront the hell, and the temptation of evil books, as 
any other temptations. Books are better confronted 
than proscribed, and that is your only method of 
really destroying evil books. So long as they are 
proscribed, and merely exiled and prohibited they 
live ; confronted, they shrink like Satan from 
Ithuriers spear, and eventually die^ But the books 
of Swedenborg are surely words from " the Comforter 
whom the world cannot receive." But if this has 
not appeared from what we have already said, we 
doubt whether any further words can make the 
truth more obvious. 

* The modem argument of the Immateriality, of religion, 
and the truth and fitness of all faiths for the human soil on 
which they grow, is admirably met, and confronted, and 
demolished, by Mr. Maurice, in his Boyle Lecture on the 
*'Iieligwns of the Worlds 

t In 1624, at the University of Paris, and especially of 
the Sorhonne, persons were forbidden by an arret of parlia- 
ment, " on pain of death, to hold or teach any maxim contrary 
to the ancient (!) and approved (!) authors, or to ent^r into 
any debate but such as should be approved by the Doctors of 
the fjEiculty of Theology." Sorbonnist ! Alas and that is a 
sect existing in the present day in most towns and villages ; 
many of our acquaintances may be called Sorbonnists without 
the claws. 
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HOMOLOGY AND PSYCHOLOGY. 
SWEDEIS^BORG OiT THE NATURE OF MA:^. 



" Here, however, is a science to be undertaken : the" study 
of the atmosphere by the earth which it repeats; of the 
Mosaic pillars of the landscape and climate in the crystal 
sky ; of the map of the scented and tinted winds ; and the 
tracing of the virtues of the ground through exhalation and 
aroma property, by property into the limgs and the circulating 
blood. For the physical man himself is the builded aroma of 
the world. This, men, at least, is the office of the limgs — ^to 
drink the atmosphere with the planet desolved in it.'' — James 
Gabth Wilkinson, The Human Bodi/, and its Connexion 
with Man, 

" Well said St. Chrysostom, with his lips of gold, * The true 
Shekinah is Man:' where else is the GOD'S Presence 
manifested, not to our eyes only but to our hearts, as in our 
feUow-man.^" — ^Thomas Carlylb. 



CHAPTER Y. 

Contents. — Who and "What is Man ? — Typology — the 
Homologies of Man — ihe Descent into the Human Body — ^the 
Spirit makes the Body — a Parable — the World withSn the 
World — the Doctrine of the Skin — Doctrine of the Lungs — ■ 
the Doctrine of the Stomach — the Doctrine of the Spleen — ^the 
Doctrine of the Tongue — Science is Dead without Religion — 
Psychology — ^the Wonderful Island : a Vision — ^What is the 
Soul and its Quality ? — ^Life : not a Vital Principle, but a 
Divine Influx — ^the Two Hemispheres of the Human Mind — 
the Light Power and the Love Power — the Wonderful Ship — 
the Skeleton without a Heart — Man a Receptacle of God — 
the Deserted Temple — ^the Body is Man's House — Psyche 
Controversies — Instinct and Reason — no Real Life in the 
Body — ^the Sentry Box. 

The next great and interesting question is, "What is 
!Man ? "Who is Man ? It may be accepted as certain 
that that book or teacher giving to us the best and most 
truthful account of God, will also give to us the best 
and most truthful account of Man. These are ques- 
tions of profoundest interest — ^What is the relation of 
the body of Man which we see, to the spirit of which 
we infer the existence. Is man anything more than 
a ^jody bound by some wonderful magnetic law ; the 
creation and creature of some blind force ? Has he 
any independent and separate existence beyond this 
"visible diurnal sphere?" and what are the con- 
ditions of his existence ; and how may that existence 
be a happy one ? ajid what are the constituents of 
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his mental and moral being ? what is mental being, 
and what is moral being ? Do we not need answers 
to all these questions. 

A most interesting study, and one to which 
Swedenborg holds a clear and steady lamp, is 
Typology. Por many ages hints and suggestions 
have been thrown out, but it has been reserved for 
a great Anatomist of our own country and day to 
give the most lucid illustrations upon the matter. 
Professor Owen, in his most interesting and impor- 
tant work on the Archetype and Homologies of the 
Vertebrate Skeleton, has shown to us most con- 
vincingly how the parts of the human form obtain 
everywhere throughout the living skeleton. Does it 
not illustrate to us how the whole exists in every- 
thing : how the macrocosm exists in the mi^cosm ? 
And whence is this ? Professor Sedgwick says, in 
the fifth edition of his Cambridge Discourses, " If 
there be an archetjrpe in the vertebrate division of 
animated nature, we may ask whether there be not 
a more general archetype that runs through the 
whole kingdom of the living world ? In a certain 
sense there is. All animals, if we except the radiata, 
which come close to a vegetable type, are bilateral 
and symmetrical, have double organs of sense, and have 
a nervous and vascular system, with many parts in very 
near homology, even when we put side by side, for 
comparison, the animal forms taken from the opposite 
extreme of nature's scale ; and even in the radiata^ 
where we at first sight seem to lose all traces of the 
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vertibrate type, on a better examination, many of the 
genera are proved still to be bilateral and symmetri- 
cal." And Professor Owen says, " General anatomical 
science reveals the unity which pervades the diver- 
sity, and demonstrates the whole skeleton of man to 
be the harmonised sum of a scries of essentially similar 
segments, although each segment differs from the 
other, and all vary from the archetype." Homolo- 
gous ! man everywhere ! this is the idea of modem 
anatomy : thus demonstrating the unity, the unique- 
ness of nature. This having been seen, it has been 
said that nature, aU unintelligent as she is, works 
without a plan, yet ever upward. But Swedenborg, 
some generations since, when as yet there shone but 
feeble light from the central places of the animal 
kingdom, when there was no true science of 
Comparative Anatomy, proclaimed the Doctrine of 
Series — the great law of ITatural Harmony. But 
with him the links ran down from the greatest to the 
least. Very rarely has so powerful an analytic been 
conjoined to so ftdl and powerful a synthetic ; won- 
derfully he saw things in wholes, and as we have 
before said, he saw the whole in every part. He 
descended into the human body, and through it- into 
the whole animal kingdom : that whole kingdom lay 
before him like a continent, and every inhabitant of 
the kingdom was instinctively aUve; not a nerve 
or a fibre, not a muscle or tissue, but he beheld it 
as if consciously fulfilling its duty and obeying 
its law. 
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But there was a principle, the foundatioii of all S we- 
denborg's science of man : Grod, with him, was the 
great Homologue ; God was the Type and Archetype 
ofalll^ature; he divorced nothing from God; he 
allowed nothing without God. In a most literal 
sense, we are his image and his offspring : everywhere 
from man do we ascend to (rod. If God is the centre 
of the universe — ^if he is before all things, and by 
him all things subsist, then must it not follow that 
all things resemble him : and especially as all things 
are represented in form, wiU not every form as it 
rises to perfection, advance to the Divine Form ? for 
to Swedenborg, the Image of the Invisible Gt)d every- 
where presents itself. Spirit has shape no less than 
body — ^nay more, for it gives to body its figure and 
character, and thus in the highest sense the Human; 
and the I^atural is everywhere the vesture of the 
Divine. 

The Spirit makes the body : this is the doctrine of 
our writer. Do we not find this illustrated in in- 
stances from which there is no escape, and which 
become most absolute and entire mysteries to us, 
without this solution. Temperament; how mys- 
terious is that. " In every animal," says Swedenborg, 
" the nature of the soul determines the nature of the 
blood, the nature of the blood that is about to be 
formed determines a strong desire for food of a cor- 
responding nature, and the nature of the food and the 
blood together produce a corresponding structure in 
the viscera, which prepare the chyle from the food, 
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and the blood ftom the chyle." All life thus is in 
soul ; the animus is from the soul ; that is all essen- 
tial life. But the soul uses the blood — ^the soul sits 
sovereign over the empire of the wants and the desires, 
and it can repel or control these, by the foods with 
which it tempers the chyle. Do we not see how the 
nature of our soul life detemunes the nature of the 
chyle and the humours that flow into the vessels ; the 
quality of the chyle determines and feeds and encou- 
rages the animtis. " For instance, in anger the blood 
suddenly attra<3ts bile and assumes a certain roughness 
whereby it is excited to unseasonable emotions — ^in 
envy it attracts particles which give it a livid hue — 
in grief in contracts ^sluggish viscidity which pro- 
duces torpor — ^in mania and canine rabies it contracts 
a poisonous spume, so that the very saliva is in- 
fected ; and so in all other instances. Consequently 
similar things are attracted into the chyle itself 
exactly corresponding to the intimate aflections of the 
animus. The extremities of the fibres put on the 
state of the animus, and reject everything which 
disagrees with it, and select and seize everything 
which agrees with it." It is thus that we learn to 
separate the body from man, and treat all the parts 
of the body as instruments beneath the command of 
the mind. 

But this is not usually done. We generally speak 
of man and his body together, as if they were one. 
The Body House and the Inhabitant are strangely 
blent in our minds. Mr. Wilkinson has finely com- 

T 2 
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pared this ignorance, this cliunBy mode of speech — a 
mode by the bye which the materiaJist is so fond of 
adopting, to the opinion of the inhabitants of some 
other planet, who looking down and seeing from a 
distance our cities of London and Paris thronged by 
inhabitants, alive with the masses of the population, 
hurrying hither and thither like black shadows drift- 
ing to and j6:o over the dimly descried bridge, the 
vast cathedral, the crowded exchange, should suppose 
these buildings to be really alive, ignorant that the 
building sprung from another Ufe — that the black 
shapeless shadow drifting beneath the eye was indeed 
the life of the city, that it gave sentience to every part, 
and raised and erected the whole ; the shadow again 
divisible into millions of particles, and every particle 
alive. The human body — a city crowded with in- 
habitants. This was the peculiarity of Swedenborg's 
survey of the Animal Kingdom, and especially of the 
human frame. To him every part was alive : but it 
was the Hfe of a thronging and intensely active popu- 
lation : life presented itself to him as a grand and 
awfal unity. He saw everywhere the life within 
the life : every part he regarded as a continent, or a 
country, or a city. E/Cading the Animal Kingdom is 
as if one were reading some geographic description, 
where, as we read on, distinct and separate races of 
men seem to move before the eye : you speak of the 
life of London or England as a whole ; or of Paris or 
Prance as a whole ; or of !N"ew York or the United 
States as a whole ; or of Madrid or Spain as a whole ; 
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and of all these again subsidiary to tlie life of the 
Globe. Thus to Swedenborg no organ of the human 
frame was simply an organ ; it is a continent covered 
with life, teeming with inhabitants. As the world 
is the confluence of many centres, but each centre 
fulfilling not merely the life of its own circimi- 
ference, so the human world, man — ^the microcosm — 
is a universe of centres, all meeting in himself. To 
quote again his own words, always best, and which 
we never weary of doing, he everywhere beheld 
'* the unanimous conspiring of efficients, the powers 
and forces so conspiring, proceeding in a constant 
series from greatest to least, whence arises a con- 
tinuously successive progression of efficients and 
effects. Every series has its greatest and its least, 
or its maximum and its minimum ; its congregate of 
many parts, its congregate of few, and its positive 
unity." Everywhere we are reminded of the life in 
the whole, and the life in the parts ; and the life of 
and in the whole depends on the life of the thronging 
and active populations in the whole. 

Yes ! as we have before observed, how intense and 
keen was his perception of life ; how in the smallest 
life did he behold a confluence of the most wide and 
colossal existence. True and spiritual microscopist : 
he everywhere in the small beheld the immense and 
the infinite. Let the reader taike an illustration or 
two : — If he spoke of the Skin, it became in his eye 
a tunic or a coat of mail considered as a whole, but 
foliated and diversified by furrows and ridges, and 
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transyene clumiieLs^ oblique, circular and spiral, or 
partitioned into diversifona areas, islands, and pro- 
montories, and millions of pores, all alive, in constant 
action, conyeying oyer the system riyers and oceans 
of health, varying in colonr according to the tern* 
perament, and reflecting the necessities of the tem- 
perature ; more plainly than any man before his time, 
he saw the importance of the skin in the life and 
health of the whole system, in reading the Ana- 
tomical Works of Swedenborg we shall not expect 
so much a hand-book of Anatomy, but his keen eye 
descended beneath the surface ; he did not merely 
dissect the parts and lay them aside as separated 
from other parts, but he detected meanings, and in- 
tentions, and uses in every part and in the whole ; 
and this delights us as the pointing out to us the 
hitherto hidden appositeness of things, as when he 
reminds us how the skin forms the arch of commu- 
nication between the circumambient world and the 
corporeal world that it encloses : it is the channel by 
which the ether enters as a new element into the 
passages that lead to the blood. The doctrine of the 
skin forms a very important item in our survey of 
the animal economy, and regarded aright, it gives 
the key to many most important secrets of our whole 
kingdom of nature : upon its health, in no slight 
degree, depends the life and health of the whole 
system. 

But the doctrine of The Lungs occupied, in this 
view of the economy of life, a still more important 
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J)lace than the skin, since they are the very gymnasia 
of the exercises, effects, and uses, corresponding to 
the ends or intuitions of the soul ; they open the 
scene of corporeal life, there being no point of the 
human body to which pulmonic respiration does not 
penetrate — ^the brain and lungs especially conspire 
together, and every state of thinking produces a 
distinct state of breathing; they minister to the 
larynx, the palate, the tongue, and the lips, ; they 
sympathise with all the more profound and cogitative 
states of mind — with all the more exalted and imagi- 
native ; they extend the power of their breathing 
apparatus around, below, and above themselves. 
"Wonderful ; the wiU is as it were the finger, and 
the lungs at once the bellows and the keys, of the 
mighty organ; governing the muscles, it awakens 
the pulmonary lyre, the laryngeal harp, the tracheal 
pipe and strings. How many actions go to make up 
one healthy organization ! "We see this in the lungs 
most of any portion of the frame ; in them the most 
necessary and involuntary processes go strangely 
hand in hand ; how they filter and purify the blood ; 
how they digest and revolve the air, and send it forth 
to produce speech or song — ^three offices, in fact, are 
performed : they energise the whole body by respi- 
ration, they recruit the blood and raise it to arterial 
splendour, and they lustrate all the blood to the heart 
of the body, especially in the matter of the chyle, 
which is supplied by the liver and other sources, and 
aU these three uses spring from the same general 
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law ; they axe thus a yeHcle and a menstraom to 
the blood, and for these we have a wonderful forma- 
tion, at once cellular and reticular, for the digestion of 
air and blood — bronchial and vesicular, for the recep- 
tion and evaporation of effete breath and vapour. 

And in the doctrine of the Stomach we find every 
part animated; this great organ derives its life, 
indeed, from innumerable little stomachs — (vgans 
that are all actively employed in mixing, cireulating, 
squeezing, straining, bruising, triturating, macerating^ 
seething, extracting ; all of which are included in 
the idea of digestion. To perceive the truly wonder- 
ful character of the human body, we should com- 
pare it with a piece of liuman work, and these analo- 
gies greatiy illustrate and simplify what before was 
dark and obscure. Sir Charles Bell has shown that 
that there is no great improvement takes place in any 
of man's works but we may find that it has been anti- 
cipated in the body. In the human stomach we have 
what Dr. Hunter called the kitchen, the food is there 
all prepared for assimilation ; and perhaps th^e is no 
process performed in the kitchen which does not go 
on far more cleverly there. 

Thus the study of the Stomach is one of the most 
interesting connected with the system, regarded 
merely from itself, much more when regarded from 
more general points of vision. The velocity of its 
motions, it is said, are amazing, as indeed they may 
well be, for the whole being depends on it ; but it, 
and its pyloric valve, through which are dismissed 
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the coarsest sediments upon digestion, are but a 
picture of innumerable smaller stomachs, each also 
with its valve, all exercising more perfect and uni- 
versal offices ; thus, it transmits its purest products 
to the brain, its next in order to the chyle, and 
the next to the liver, thus making a nice discrimina- 
tion — ^preparing the kind of food each part of the 
system needs ; by wonderful motion, generating the 
necessary heat for the complicated duties — with all 
its retinue of servants waiting on man, and per- 
forming work for him, and proclaiming again the 
life of man, within his Hfe. 

"We cannot but feel, while we read these prelec- 
tions of Swedenborg, that he makes the body holier 
and more sacred by his identifying it thus, in every 
part, with the most sacred purpose of existence ; a 
thousand latent and hidden meanings start out to the 
eye; we become for the first time aware of the 
immense expenditure of love, and goodness, and 
wisdom in our frame. An eminent writer whom we 
have already quoted, has likened the introduction of 
many a man to his frame to the introduction of a 
savage to a parlour in the centre of social civilization, 
as he would be quite in ignorance of the meaning 
and intention of the refinements about him, and 
would wander in amazed ignorance and perhaps in a 
kind of idiotic admiration among the splendours and 
luxuries around him, so the mind, never accustomed 
to reflect upon divine uses and intentions, maybe 
supposed to regard the immense display of purpose 
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indicated in the varieties of faculty and power. And 
in watching our writer's descent into the human 
body, we notice that he everywhere delights to j&nd 
Use, as the end of creation j he has dared, to the 
indignation of some, and to the amusement of other 
anatomists, to find the clue to concealed design, even 
in those very portions of the frame which have 
seemed most mysterious and occult, for there are 
some portions of the frame fairly surrendered to 
obscurity. 

Por again, it may be said, and has been said, that 
it is only when the frame is regarded by any such on 
eye as Swedenborg*s, that the intention of any portion, 
or of the whole, is made at all plain or clear. The 
Spleen is a mystery, say all the schools. Swedenborg 
replies there is no place in the body for unbinding 
the blood but the spleen ; it, says he, discriminates and 
separates the blood. But not the spleen alone ; he 
looks with serious eye at, and on, every part of the 
building, interior and exterior ; for this, indeed he 
writes, to display, in a serious purpose, the intention 
in every part ; and he especially delighted to observe 
what he called the leasts, to him they were the 
gateways of being ; the universe was the sum, and 
ilie human frame also, of infinite leasts — leasts in 
which the greater is constantly represented — ^for 
everything in the universe has its determinate maxi- 
mum and minimum, and proceeding from its maxi- 
mum and minimum, revolves thus back agaia ; it is 
thus from the leasts that organs produce their power 
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of operating ; and who does not immediately per- 
ceive that a man who examined nature thus, with 
this law, and in this spirit, must be much nearer to 
the foundation, use and fact, than he who merely 
generalises on the whole ; it is the keen analyses 
and deduction that makes him so constantly in- 
structive. 

It is impossible to point out a centieth part of the 
interesting and marvellous things we note in this 
advent into the human body. The expressions are 
frequently apparently fanciful in the highest degree — 
as when we are told of the seven doors and locks in 
the long and tortuous passage from the lips to the 
intestines ; yet everywhere, as in this instance, it ia 
not the language of fancy, but of fact and of analogy — 
or, when the lips are called two chained janitors, 
guarding and unlocking the outer gate, the mouth of 
all the doors, at the same time that they confer upon 
the face the power of imaging the affections of the 
will and the prevaiKng love. 

Or, to close in one last illustration. The Doctbine 
OF THE Tongue has appeared to us a specimen, con- 
densed and short, but powerfully and plainly illus- 
trating our author's method, and perhaps more appre- 
hensible than many portions of the frame. Thus 
does he constantly show to us how the seen is ^ the 
result of the unseen, and how a force is perpetually 
behind the thing which we call alive. Through all, 
the nerve-spirit runs, and permeates, moulds, to its 
will ; for the body is the image of the soul — the 
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resemblance and the type of it — ^the model, the idea, 
the head, the body, is her mirror. 

" The primary, proper, and natural office of the 
ToNGXTE consists in sucking, sipping, eating, and 
drinking; or to speak more plainly, in receiving 
food for the nutrition of the body and the blood, in 
working this food about and forming it into a ball, 
and in rolling the ball into the aesophagus, and 
swallowing it. The Tongue, considered in general, 
performs this office ; it likewise performs the same 
office in all its parts ; for it foretastes the first fruits, 
the extracts, the spirits, and the purer essences of the 
food ; that is, it takes them up by little mouths, it 
nimbly works them about upon little tongues, it 
drinks them by imperceptible pores, and delivers 
them immediately to the blood. Thus the lesser 
parts perform not only the same office on a small 
scale, as the entire tongue, but also the same offices 
as the tongue performs in conjunction with its asso- 
ciate and contiguous organs, the lips, the cheeks, the 
fauces, and the palate ; and the least parts, as the 
tongue performs in conjunction with its continuous 
organs, the pharynx, the sesophagus, the stomach, 
&c. : for the least in every series comprehends an 
idea of its universe. A third office of the tongue 
(not, however, proper to it,) consists in speaking, or 
in modifying the sound emitted from the larynx and 
trachea, in a common or general manner, so as to 
give it infinite variety, thereby producing words and 
speech. The office of the tongue is confined to 
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transmitting the sounds properly, ani to regulating 
them in^their passage : the rest belongs to the larynx, 
the palate, the antrum, the throat, the uvula, the 
lower jaw, the teeth, the mouth, the lips, and the 
nases. By the office and gift of speaking, the tongue 
feeds the higher principles, the very mind itself: by 
the office of eating, it feeds tho lower principles of 
the body. Thus it may be said to afford food, to both 
the soul and the body ; wherefore it guards the 
meeting of the two ways which lead to the two 
regions of the body, to the viscera of the abdomen, 
through the pharynx and the aesophagus, and to the 
viscera of the chest through the larynx and the 
trachea ; as well as the crossway which leads to the 
cerebrum, the hall and palace of the mind. For 
this reason it is, that the human tongue has a less 
acute sense of taste than the tongues of the lower 
animals ; for in proportion as we approach the soul, 
in the same proportion we recede from the body. 
We may perceive this by attending to the state of our 
senses, when tho rational mind is thinking acutely or 
very deeply ; for in proportion as the external senses 
are dulled, and lose their acumen, in the same 
proportion the internal senses are exalted, and the 
mind's acumen is increased. The mind recedes, 
as it were, from the senses of the body, when- 
ever it enters itself, and looks above itself. The 
light of intelligence, and the light of sight, rarely 
shine together ; the one is in a manner obscured 
and dulled by the other. Therefore man, who 
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enjoys the gift of reason, is not so rich in that 
of sensation." 

This is not the ordinary method of Physiological 
Study ; hut Swedenhorg held in his hand the torch 
of Keligion and Christianity to light him as he ex- 
plored the wonders of the human frame. Science is 
Dead without Religion ; and the scalpel of your dis- 
secting room can only reveal to you as you traverse 
cell after cell a series of tomhs and sepidchres — there 
is no soul. But our writer did not linger among the 
mausoleums of humanity: he was the prophet of 
life : and as he pursued his way, life perpetually 
greeted him ; and as he descended down the stairs of 
the human body, everywhere he found the Almighty 
breathing into cell and nerve and organic tissue, and 
60 making " man a living soul." 

But the Psychology and the Homology of Sweden- 
horg flow out of each other — they are in a sense 
identical ; no system of mind has so little of mere 
abstraction as his ; in no other teacher do we find so 
easy and yet so plausible a pathway into the dominion 
of spirit ; true, it was neither his mission nor design 
to split the mere hairs of Psychological controversy, 
to enter the lists in schismatical disputes with the 
schoolmen ; he built truth into form and shape, and 
consistency, and did not always feel it to be his work 
to analyse and explore the workings and the sophis- 
tries of error. 

I know a small Island ; I have not traversed it — ^no 
man has ; it is surrounded by an infinite ocean, and 
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rocks, and heaving surges, make the coast dangerous ; 
but the island is wonderful in the variety of its scenery, 
and the curious meeting of differing latitudes there. 
There are long and wide spreading valleys; there 
are hill tops surely not less than awful hollows re- 
flecting many a sunbeam, and deep chasms, where 
there has reigned perpetual night ; there are genial 
flower gardens, and happy fields; rivers long and 
winding which you sail up and down, with many a 
laughing ripple, and many a black, black spot like a 
suicide's pool. ' Tis a miniature island, but as I said, 
untracked ; full of grots, and groves, and deep 
forests ; small, j^et to every traveller not less than 
infinite ; haunted by many a weird-spot of dark and 
tragic memory, loomed* over by the thunder-cloud. 
' Tis a strange island. Brother ! 'tis the human soul. 
The soul about which we know so little. That 
strange •* terra incognitay' with its hills of hope — 
those dear delectable mountains — and its river of 
memory, and the black pool of remorse ; its valleys 
and gardens of simple contentment and home-bom 
happiness. I have sometimes thought I should like 
to try my hand at a geography of the human soul, 
with eternity for an ocean about it, and innumerable 
sorrows dashing their biUows around its shores. 
Who will circunmavigate for us the soul ? "We could 
like to know it perfectly: but that cannot be; 
yet how grateful we are to any kind guide who will 
hold a signal for us over the waters, or send us ever 
so poor a map. I think it will be found that 
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Swedenborg will give us some information here; 
that he will tell us something of this awful land, 
conduct us to the hill tops, point us to prospects 
over the wastes and plains, tell us of some lakes 
shining inland, undiscovered, but with heaven's light 
gleaming upon them, and wakening unexpected 
happiness by the discovery. 

The reader will not expect, from the nature of this 
book, anything like a connected survey of a mental 
system. And another remark must be made ; the 
Psychology of Swedenborg was connected with his 
Theosophy — ^it grew out of it. How far you may 
read the writings of even the best men, and hear but 
little of God. And in the study of man we may 
remember that it is not as in the study of some pieces 
of human art, where the work is so separated from 
the workman, that the one may be examined without 
reference to the other ; but in this study, we are to 
remember that we are Ms offspring : we proceeded 
immediately from God ; and the study therefore of 
the child, is the 'study on these principles, of the 
Father. 

In the spiritual state, which presented to our 
writer the truths of things, and in connection with 
thesC; very frequently, the sophistries in their naked- 
ness, which veiled the truths. In the spiritual state 
there once arose a discussion on the question, JFTiat 
is the soul, and what is its quality ? and the Seer 
seems to anticipate the controversies of earth, for on 
hearing this problem, all were amazed, and some of 
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ilic company exclaimed, What mortal man, from the 
sjge of Saturn down to the present time, has been 
able, by any rational thought, to see and ascertain 
what the soul is, still less what is its quality. Is 
not the subject above the sphere of the human 
understanding ? Eut, it was replied, it is not above 
the understanding, but within it and its view. The 
discussion took place in a school or hall in the spiritual 
state; but like many of the other relations of our 
author, we cannot see around the history the twinkling 
eye of humour, and the gentle tinge of good-natured 
satire, as the opinions were one after another broached. 
There were five who stepped forward to reply to the 
question, and as they ascended to speak they vested 
themselves in a silken tunic, of an opaline colour, 
and over ij; a robe of soft wool interwoven with 
flowers, and on the head a cap, on the crown of which 
was a bunch of roses encircled with small sapphires. 
Let the reader note the dress, for it is representative 
and instructive. And the first replied, "What the soul 
is and what is its quality has never been discovered 
since the day of creation, it is an arcanum in the 
treasuries of God ; but this has been discovered, that 
the soul resides in man as a queen, yet where her 
palace is has been a conjecture among the learned ; 
some have supposed it to be in a small tubercle 
between the cerebrum and the cerebellum ; but this 
opinion, entertained for many ages, has been rejected. 
And when he had put off the robe, the tunic, and the 
cap, which the second of the elected speakers put on, 
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he descended, and the second spoke : — In the whole 
heaven and in the whole world it is unknown what 
the soul is, and what is its quality ; it is in man, but 
in what part of man is matter of conjecture ; and said 
he agreed with those who fix its abode in the three 
ventricles of the brain. The third conjectured its 
residence to be in the heart, whereupon there was a 
cry of Learned, Learned ! for he fortified his opinion 
from Scripture. The fourth declared that he had 
contijiued firm in the opinion from childhood, that 
the soul of man is in the whole of him, and in every 
part of the whole, and thus that it is in the head and 
all its parts ; and it was his opinion that the soul was 
life, and life was the soul. And then the fifth 
spoke, who determined that the soul is not conceived 
by any person but as a pure somewhat which may 
be likened to ether, or air, or wind, in which is a 
vital principle, from the rationality which man enjoys 
above the beasts. And after these opinions had been 
given, all learned, all meaning nothing, an Elder 
arose, and he said. Who does not believe the soul to 
be the inmost and most subtle essence of man ? and 
what is the essence without a form but an imaginary 
entity ? Wherefore the soul is a form of all things 
relating to love and all things relating to wisdom. 
You are aU souls, of whose immortality you have 
heard, thought, said, written and read so much ; and 
because you are forms of love and wisdom from God, 
you can never die : the soul therefore is a human 
form, from which the smallest thing cannot be taken 
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away, and to wliieh the smallest thing cannot he 
added ; and it is the inmost of all the forms of the 
hnman hody, and since the forms that are without 
receive from the inmost both essence and form, there- 
fore yon are souls, as you appear to yourselves and 
to us ; in a word the soul is the very man himself, 
because it is the inmost man, wherefore its form is 
fully and perfectly the human form : nevertheless it 
is not life, but the proximate receptacle of life from 
God, and thereby the habitation of God. And as 
he said these words, many expressed their approba- 
tion, and others said, We will weigh the matter. 
But while the discussion was going on, a meteor 
hung over the hill ; but lo ! now instead, there ap- 
peared a bright cloud without streaks, or rays that 
seemed to combat with each other, and the cloud 
penetrated through the roo^ entered and illumined 
the walls, and I was informed that they saw some 
pieces of writing, and among others also this, — 
" Jehovah God, breathed into marHi nostrils the Sotjl 
OF Lives and man was made into a LrviNa Soul." 

For one of the first positions growing out of Swe- 
denborg's Psychology is, that the life of man is not in 
a vital Principle, hut in Divine Influx, He accepts 
the Scripture statement as really true — God is truly 
the Father of the human race : and the soul is a 
complex of Affections and Faculties proceeding from 
Him. Many of the discussions with which the 
learned have vexed the world, have originated in the 
confusion of the Soul and its Habitation. Life flowA 

r2 
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in us, and througli us, a subtle and ethereal essence 
indeed, but clothed with form, and linked immediately 
with God, the ever Blessed and Divine Spirit. The 
version of Swedcnborg may be said to concern itself 
rather with the beginnings than the courses of life, 
but it must be said to have the authority of Scripture, 
and the recommendation of an easy entrance into tho 
avenues of the understanding. It is indeed tho 
question of ages — What is Life ? All that we know 
is manifestation ; the cause lies deep and occult from 
human vision — so dark, that even speculation 
cannot touch it ; we cannot (who has ever been able 
to) lay the hand on tho nexus and say this is Life, 
and yet, like many another difficult problem, the 
solution lay very near to us and we have refused it. 
But, indeed, in the writings of Swedenborg the great 
mystery is expounded ; perhaps as plainly as it ever 
can be to sensual eyes, and to men compelled rather 
to read things from the light of dim and uncertain 
words than from the clear and vivid appearances of 
realities and truths. ' '' The brain still remains the 
metropolis of Life, and the nerves still the paths to 
it from every part of the animal frame," * but we 
no longer confound city and citizen, nor mistake 
tho cold dead building for the ethereal and noble 
inhabitant. 

We do not here enter into any analysis of the 
hiijnan mind further than to say that Swedenborg 

• Sydney Smith. 
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divides it into two distinct hemispheres. The 
Undeestandino or Intellect — ^the perceptive powers 
and faculties of reason, comparison, memory, and 
imagination.* The understanding is synthetic and 
analytic, but its decisions are enforced by The 
"Will, the second power — the power that marshalls 
thought into order ; that gives motion, energy, effort, 
to character. This is by no means a perfect classifi- 
cation, it was not intended that it should be, but it 
avails for what it was designed. Beneath these two 
arches may be gathered all the capacities of the 
human soul — the first is the eye and brain, the 
fiecond is the hand and the heart ; and together united 

* " It is to be observed, that the Faculty of elevating the 
understanding, even to that intelligence which the angels of 
heaven enjoy, is inherent by creation in every man, whether 
he be evil or good; nay, even in every devil in heU, for all 
that are in hell were once mien ; this fact has often been shown 
me by experience : but the reason why devils are without 
intelligence, and are insane as to spiritual things, is, because 
they do not will or desire good, but evil; they have con- 
sequently an aversion to know and understand truths, because 
truths are in favour of good, and in opposition to evil. Hence 
too it appears, that the first stage of the new birth, is the 
reception of truths in the understanding, and that the second 
is a willingness to act according to truths, and at length, the 
practice of them. None however can be said to be reformed 
hj the mere knowledges of truths, inasmuch as every man, by 
virtue of the faculty he enjoys, of elevating his understanding 
above the love of his will, is enabled to apprehend truths, aud 
also to speak, to teach, and to preach them ; but he is a re- 
formed person, who is in the affection of truth for truth's salie, 
for this affection conjoineth itself with the will, and, if it con- 
tinues and increases, conjoineth the will with the understand- 
ing, and then commences regeneration. How regeneration 
13 afterwards advanced and perfected, will be the subject of the 
following articles." — True Christian ReliffioUy § 689. 
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they build up the life of man — ^perception and deter- 
mination ; these two make up the sum total of human 
existence in the essence ; beneath these are ranged 
aU things of inducement and motion, and all things 
of decision and action. Or put the same thought in 
other language, and then, more in harmony with the 
phraseology of our writer, The Light Poweh Aisn> 
The Love Powee, or Understanding as Seeing and 
"Willing as Being ; these two are the habitations or re- 
ceptacles of the Divine Powers of Love and Wisdom. 
Thus all things of Wisdom are included in the 
Understanding, and all things of Love are included 
in the Will ; the understanding supplies the intellec- 
tual — the will, the emotional part of our nature ; the 
imderstanding corresponds to the respiration, the 
will to the circulation, or to the lungs and the heart. 
We have denominated the first of these The Light 
PowEB. The distinction is perceptible enough, in 
itself it is comparatively cold — it discriminates and 
detects ; this is memory, this is imagination ; but it is 
all there in the barest and most naked form. It is 
the understanding which holds the things of truth 
and faith, and its light gleams with clear, and steady, 
and unerring lustre over the realities of things. For 
man is intelligence; the rapid sentience darts along 
from nerve to nerve of his frame, and it is in virtue 
of his intelligence he possesses faith, and doctrine, 
and truth; these shine around his existence, and 
give elevation to his thought and his mind. But the 
Understanding is like a beautiful and well-rigged 
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Vessel — a noble Ship ready for any voyage ; as you 
see her lying on the stocks, it may be with all her 
rigging and yards, her sails and pennons — as you 
walk over her, and notice how in every part there is 
a beautiful order — a brightness and lightness in every 
part — ^how trim the cabin and the port-hole, the guns 
glittering and ready for action, the helm powerful 
and able to guide, and mighty masts, and deep 
within, innumerable resources ; you are ameized at the 
precision of the work, but you feel that as yet all is 
dead ,* why is she here ? ah, she needs an ocean to 
play and plunge in — a full wind careering through 
her sails — and a captain, strong-headed and strong- 
handed, at the helm. 

Tho Understanding is that vessel, most beautiful 
in its perfected development — as we have said, cold, 
dead in itself — all its powers lying in orderly arrange- 
ment. How many an understanding do you behold, 
you would not caU it vigorous, for that implies exer- 
tion and effort — ^you would not say it was alive, for 
that implies health and cheerful action ; but it is 
like a mansion through all whose chambers the light 
of a winter day plays shiningly, but not cheerfully ; 
outside it makes the crystal of the ice and the snow 
sparkle, but within, it is so unnatural that it cannot 
cheat you from the fire-place. The understanding is 
a great precision, and it depends on sight, and on 
what is seen without an effort too : it is fond of 
laws and of rules ; it makes all things to be canonical 
and ajcumenical, and all things must be held in certain 
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methods and fasliioiiS; or they are not held at all. 
Look at the mechanics of nature, or rather look at 
lever, pulley and wedge without dynamical force- 
look at the anatomical structure without its physio- 
logical arrangements and impulses — those hones, bo 
comprehensive in their power, so complicated in 
sbnicture, yet so simple in method and in end ; and 
these muscles, so convolved and curious in their 
texture and in their intentions ; can all these inten- 
tions wake into life : can all these hones move — ^how 
silent — ^how passive now — ^what can hreak this inertia 
— what can make this still and inanimate skeleton to 
shake itself from dormancy and torpidity — can it 
become terrible and beautiful in force and energy — 
can it capture and appal man ? Can it walk, run, leap 
— can it express emotion and affection ? It is sad and 
solemn, poor dead body, beautiful in death, so capable 
of strength, so clever in combination of limb and bone 
and muscle. "What does it need ? could it move ? could 
it charm us again — could it, and how ? 

It could, if you could do but one thing; if you 
could pour through it the tides of life. That body 
needs the Life Power. And the understanding 
standing solitary and lonely, needs the Love Power, 
which is the Life Power, to complete it. The under- 
standing without love gives to us cold creeds — ^Faith 
without Belief, and Homage without Loyalty. Love 
sets the being on fire; it inflames the reason; it 
penetrates the cold abstraction with warm and un- 
decayiDg Life. In a word the foundation of all trae 
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character is in the disposition and energy of the 
affections ; these form the complement of a perfect 
being ; they include the will, and they give cogency 
to it. Can it be repeated too often that True Being 
is in Loving. As we love, so indeed we are. The 
Understanding contains, but the affections move — 
the first is the Chariot, but the second are the fiery 
aiid impetuous Horses of the soul. 

Swedenborg has extended his speculations to the 
consideration of the powers of man, and their educa- 
tion on the theatre of the active and moving world. 
The previous remarks we have made relate to the 
creation of man, and to his bearing the Image of 
God ; and we have seen that this is because God is 
Essential Love and AYisdom, and man is made a 
receptacle for Love and "Wisdom. Our writer dis- 
tinctly hints that we may make a distinction between 
the Image of God and the Likeness of God. In con- 
sequence of the fall, man has lost the first, but he 
can never lose the last ; the first is higher in dignity 
than the second, it supposes a closer relationship : 
all things have a likeness of God in them, but this is 
because they reflect his Love and his "Wisdom ; but 
those creatures only bear his Image who perceive 
the excellence of his character, and who can love 
him and adore him : "All thy works praise thee, 
but thy saints bless thee." The first is the passive 
homage of an admirable work reflecting the greatness 
of the workman, even as the piece of sculpture 
reflects the glory of the sculptor j but the second is 
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the active loyalty of the loving heart, even as the 
child exhibits the parent. 

Bat there is another consideration discussed by 
our writer, and a topic too which has furnished a 
£eld and food for much speculation and dispute; 
namely, the weakness of man ; for nature has set the 
stamp of a distinct creation upon man in a most 
remarkable manner, namely, by making him the 
most weak and powerless creature in the whole 
creation. True, we see man's connection with the 
great scheme of life about him. We trace in all 
animals a resemblance to him, as modem science would 
call it, — an homology — an homologue— or an ana- 
logue, — ^but man confronts all development theories, 
like those of Oken, or the author of the "Yestiges 
of the Natural History of Creation. ' ' No speculations 
in Embryology can possibly make man a mere product 
of previous animal existiences — man so evidentiy in the 
centre of creation from his possessing the facilities and 
organs of so many other creatures, yet every faculty and 
organ dignified and made noble by its distinct power, 
and use, and adaptation. Eor man and animals do 
not follow each other in the line of continuous degrees, 
but in what has been called by our writer discreet 
degrees. Man, by the distinctness of his creation, 
is cut off from the animal ; and this is shown as 
much in the perfection of the animal as in the im- 
perfection of man The animal fulfils the object of 
its creation — ^it obeys the law of its being ; man, on 
the contrary, fails. He reminds us of a great deserted 
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temple, or a city, not in ruins, but forsaken of its 
inhabitants, and waiting for the restoring light of 
some returning citizen to recreate the glory of the 
place, and make it again a noble shrine. 

No other writer has so distinctly given the nega- 
tive to the great delusion that the body is man. The 
body is man's house ; all its powers and faculties are 
but the organs of the soul ; not modes of the soul*s 
operation but avenues through which it acts, and by 
which alone it can be apprehended or at all known. 
This is one of the greatest delusions man has to en- 
counter and conquer ; the connexion of man with his 
body has to be more clearly known. Strange, although 
man in ordinary language recognises distinctly his 
own sovereignty and identity — speaks of my arm, 
my leg, my hand ; even of my thought, my idea, — 
yet he allows his senses to impose upon him, and by 
and bye abandons altogether the thought which ought 
perpetually to be his consolation and his life ; namely, 
that his personality stands as far and aa highly dis- 
tinguished and apart from his body, as does his body 
from the house in which for a time tt has its abode. 
It is a comforting idea, that our mind is the master 
and the tenant of the diseased and dying house of 
mourning and of clay. 

But in what way has the soul established "a con- 
nection with the body, how does it flow into it,'and 
what is the soul ? Is it true that it is but as it were 
a sheet of white paper, waiting to receive the im- 
pressions of future years ? And whence docs it derive 
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its xwwer, and how does it clothe itself with its body 
gannent, and what are those energies and faculties it 
possesses — ^is it bom with them, or are they given by 
education, are they self-derived, or do they flow by 
influx into the nature ? These are questions which 
have agitated the minds of poets, philosophers, and 
of peasants too : for these are the questions humanity 
longs to solve, or to have solved for it. In what way 
do these thoughts, which wander through eternity, 
shoot forth from so frail a house of clay } the In- 
flnite — how has it become related to me ? 

Psychology ! we always liked the word ; always 
loved to linger over the figure by which the ancient 
Grecian attempted to signify his faith — that we 
should not all die; Psyche — ^He saw the butterfly 
spring from the chrysalis, and faith saw the spirit 
start from the body. Psychology — the doctrine of 
the spirit is well named ; but often it has happened 
that the name has been the best part of the study. ]N"o 
range of thought has been more dreary or barren than 
this ; none has been more frequently converted into 
a mere sciomachy or logomachy ; spirit has had but 
littlo to do with the discussion. The professed 
Psychologists aU weary us ; how can it be otherwise 
than so ? they compel us to follow over immense 
deserts of arid and sandy scientifics — the mirage 
haunting us, and beckoning in the distance a promise 
of satisfaction. '* Vain wisdom all, and false philo- 
sophy." The mirage fades like a phantom; our 
spirit finds no rest for the sole of its foot ; 'tis a 
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weary chase — through cloud and star-land with 
Berkeley, through the grim dreary mountain defiles 
with Hume, through the dry hard streets of every- 
day-life with Eeid, through the rainbowed chaos of 
richte and his contemporaries, and rest assuredly 
meets us nowhere. Truly Psychology, so called, has 
not introduced us to the spirits, but it has raised a 
score of Frankenstein monsters, horrible abortions, 
who crush us. When we were yet young, our faith 
was in the Eishop, he set the spirit free from matter, 
but we did not see our way through the shapeless 
universe of which he flung back the vast doors ; we 
recoiled from a world all ideas ; it was as death-like 
as a world all matter. Your Psychological sciences 
are the graves of faith, or the very inns of Infidelity. 
"When we were young we knew nothing about 
Swedenborg : we only had heard of an insane old 
dreamer of that name. All the essays on Psychology 
we ever heard of never introduced us to one spirit ; 
they were a rotting chrysalis without the butterfly. 
Wise books ! And now we are as puzzled with them 
as ever. Doctrines of simple and relative suggestion 
and association — ^principles of common sense — ^ideas — 
pure reason ! Where was poor Psyche all this time ? 
if our objection to Phrenology is a valid one, that 
it maps out the brain, but says nothing of the inhabi- 
tant, — why that is a valid argument against all our 
teachers* dissertations upon levers, pulleys, and 
wedges, without the knowledge of dynamics. Such 
is our mental mechanics, if we cannot lay our hand 
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on the human soul as a movement and a fact ; a 
curious theory without the possibility of knowledge. 

The first essential in the Psychologic history was 
to hand in a paper of negatives. All writers brought 
the mind nearly to a nonentity. Shape and force 
would, it was asserted, lead right on to Materialism. 
The mind must be something unrecognizable by 
sense — our sense ; mind must therefore be nonsense ! * 
From this charge Eeid must be partially exonerated. 
Somehow it was admitted that in the wonderftil 
intercourse between mind and body, there was — 
there must be — ^force ; yet the spirit itself must be 
regarded as perfectly passive, shapeless, and power- 
less. There was nothing to believe in ; nothing to 
see — to hear. The Psychologists were afraid of their 
own humanity, yet man was so confiised with his 
body garment, that he could not be conceived of as 
separated from it ; the sensual senses, indeed, were 
all in all. Such a philosophy must make faith com- 
fortable if the two have far to walk together. 

Swedenborg had written before, or whilst most 
or many of these delightful philosophies were manu- 
facturing : but he boldly asserted that in every par- 
ticular the spirit was a man after death as before ; a 
shape cognizable, with emotions and passions, with 
mental powers and affections : and farther, he as- 
serted that the soul was subject to mechanical laws 
like the body. He is the only writer who asserts 

* Wilkinson. 
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clearly, so far as we have seen, the nexus between 
body and soul, distinctly separating and yet con- 
joining : his other assertions touching the soul are 
interesting, and might have been thought worthy 
of some notice, but they were not referred to. That 
the soul is immortal by the grace of God, and its 
subjection to mechanical laws does not impugn its 
spirituality. It is naturally impossible that the soul 
should die, as there are no elements in nature to 
harm it. 

Alas! in glancing over the disputes of these 
modem schoolmen, we are reminded of the controversies 
of earlier ages : it seems as if the impracticable Aris- 
totelians of the Middle Ages had descended to our 
times. How sadly in all we lack use. Oh ! reader, 
dreadful are those bootless contemplations, which 
only occupy the mind with fanciful Theories and 
Cloud Land Paintings, and do not impel to the 
clothing the Thought in the appropriate Doing. But 
the Metaphysics of Swedenborg were always prac- 
tical, even the most abstract ; he aimed at real know- 
ledge ; he thought there was no occasion to despair 
with the philosophers of knowing the soul : he 
thought its operations could be watched and noted, 
since its connexion with the body was so close. He 
dreaded the assertion of the impossibility of know- 
ing the soul, as likely to lead to a denial of its 
existence. He saw that by the use of discor- 
dant modes the soul would descend to gross and 
material ideas and that thus its harmonies may 
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become discords, and that after death, in a purer 
world, its presence may be a source to it of painful 
misery.* The works in which he especially analyses 
the soul, are continents of great mental wealth ; they 
are clear and condensed performances, especially re- 
markable for subtlety of thought and clearness of 
statement. There is but little controversy, it may 
be said none. Our writer states his own views ; he 
docs not battle with others ; and you see that he 
speaks that which he knows, ; it is his own thought. 
Psychologists have usually taken up more time in 
elaborating, and amplifying, and demolishing the 
ideas of their predecessors, than in presenting their 
own. Eut it is not so here ; true, these works are 
by no means illuminated with eloquence, but there 
is gold, and you may' easily dig it and beat it out 
yourself. ' 

And thus we advance to man clothed, as we have 
said above. The spirit steps into the wardrobe of 
nature, and puts on its drapery. The body, as we 
said before, is the garment of the soul, and the soul 
shapes the body to its pleasure. Thus again he tells 
us that the souls of brutes are formed on the same 
shape as the human soul, but they are more gross 
and elemental ; this shrewd remark is illustrated and 
not conti'adicted by what we observe of the analogies 
and likenesses of brutes to men ; and the variation of 
bodies depends on the variation of soul. The Mate- 

• Mechanism of the Intercourse between Soul and Body. 
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lialist would not perceive this; the Psychologist 
would not perceive this ; recently all modem science 
has confirmed it : the senses axe not the sonl, yet 
how they speak, and move, and live, and act. If 
we can know a substance by its qualities, then hear- 
ing, speech, sensation, are qualities of the soul, and 
all that we really call the body is the centre, the 
soul. 

And here we may notice, that Swedenborg would 
have found no difficulty in the vexed question of 
Instinct and Beason. As all life is . from Gk)d, and 
exists throughout the whole universe in degrees; 
the only difference is, that the animal possesses that 
life in mechanical action which man possesses free 
and unimpeded. Nor perhaps would he allow the 
distinction which many metaphysicians draw between 
the action of the mental life and powers, in animals 
and in men. We fear to admit that the dog shall 
remember and colocate. We dread any discovery 
that shaU compel us to admit that one creation may 
reason, and another almost imagine, yet doubtless we 
are compelled to these conclusions. This is not the 
place to discuss the psychology of animals, it is 
enough here to express our conviction that the ad- 
mission of their mental power in no way invalidates 
the dignity of man's moral creation, the superiority 
of the purpose of God in his formation, and the cer- 
tainty of his refiectiag the character of his Maker. 
For, as we have said, do but notice how the animal 
races appear on the theatre of the world ; their end is 

X 
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perfected in the Beginning. Madame d'Epinaj 
■wrote to the Abb^ Galiani, " I have asked myself^ 
why all animals are bom with the perfectability 
belonging to them, while the human race labour 
£x)m the moment of their birth, quite to their death, 
without ever obtaining that of which they are 
capable." And the Abbe replied, "This subject 
has more than once occupied my mind. It seems to 
be that eacL species of animal has some predominant 
organ by which alone it is directed ; and that man 
has all that belong to him, in a degree, and combined 
together ; the head and thought being the centre of 
all." And the poet has, as the reader will remem- 
ber, said of the animal races — 

See to what point their labours tend, 
And how in death their talents end. 
Perfect the bird and beast we find, 
Advance not here their several kind, 
From race to race no wiser grow, 
No gradual perfection know ; 
To increasing knowledge void their claim, 
Still their specific powers the same ; 
In th' individual centred all, 
Though generations rise and fall. 

Whether we may go so far as to say that the indi- 
vidual in any of the animal races never can advance 
beyond other members of his race, is perhaps doubt- 
fdl ; there are many instances which give cause for 
a contrary conclusion ; but this does appear to be 
certain that the creature is perfected almost imme- 
diately after its birth, or as Swedenborg expresses it, 
is bom into the science of its love ; it is bom as it 
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is ever to be ; it is furaislied with all its tools and 
appliances of life ; it is endowed from the beginning 
for its place in the world of being ; and there is 
nothing to allow us for a moment to dream that it 
can elevate itself beyond that world. 

Man is bom into no science or knowledge, to the 
intent that he may be the recipient of all sciences 
and of all knowledges, and that he may consciously 
ascribe all his knowledge and attainments to God ; 
and surely in this we may perceive the difference 
between men and animals. Lord Erskine would 
never speak of animals as the brute creation, but 
only as the mute creation, and the distinction may be 
allowed, but they must be regarded as the children of 
nature ; and man may regard himself like them as the 
child of nature too ; but man is not bom into the 
science of nature and its laws, to the intent that he 
may learn that there is a world above nat are, and so, 
passing to the higher, may obtain that mastery over 
the lower which can only be obtained by conscious 
penetration of its laws, and command over them by 
knowledge of them. Yet the soul is the essence of 
life, there is no life to the body but by it, and no life 
to it but by the breath of God ; the body grows as a 
clothing from and round the soul. The body is not 
man — is no more man than the clothing of the body 
is man. What subtle power is that darting along 
from nerve to fibre, from the great nerve metropolis, 
the brain, through everj' remote part of the whole 
animal man r from of old have we not known that 

x2 
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the organs of sense are themselves dead, that they 
are but inanimate organs. The eye, or what we call 
the eye, does it detect the lurk^g beauties of the 
painting or the marble ? does it thrill with rapture 
as it glances along the stupendous monuments of art, 
or the long vistas of natural beauty ? The organiza- 
tion of the dead man's ear is as perfect as yours, but 
all the storm of melody — ^the floods of Mendlessohn 
or Weber make no impression there ; and is there 
then no perception of melody — ^no power to appre- 
hend beauty of form or of colour ? why should this 
be thought a thing incredible ? But it is needless to 
argue this question farther ; power and faculty are 
not organization. Swedenborg often reminds us of 
dear old Abraham Tucker, a writer whose boundless 
affluence of ideas and illustrations does more to illu- 
minate the dark places of our mental and moral being 
than any writer we ever read, excepting Swedenborg ; 
the reader at all familiar with him, will not fail to 
remember one of his most remarkable chapters on the 
Yenicular State, and the next to it on the Mundane 
Soul, in which he likens our residence in the body 
to persons enclosed in a sentry-box, having all the 
chinks and crannies stopped, and let down in a full 
carnival or theatre; they would be alone in the 
midst of the company, and knowing nothing of the 
gaiety and diversions passing around them ; if they 
had strings to each other's boxes they might learn in 
time to carry on a conversation, but how Httle they 
could know compared with the intelligence they would 
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receive when they escaped from their boxes and were 
admitted into all the real life and occupation abont 
them. Thus we are in a sentry-box, and carry on a 
most imperfect conversation by the corporeal medium 
of sights and sounds. '* Upon the dissolution of this 
gross body/' continues this most interesting and 
instructive writer, " we may find an inner tegument 
stiU clinging to us ; but when the appointed time 
shall deliver us &om this too, we shall not have far 
to travel before we join our company ; for wherever 
pur vehicle leaves us, there we shall find heaven, and 
take our place and occupation therein immediately, 
without any of that surprise, or awkwardness, or 
agitation, usually thrown upon our corporeal organs 
by scenes wholly new, but with the same readiness 
and familiarity as a man coming off a journey, 
having his own house, his own family, his own 
furniture, and conveniences about him ; for we shall 
then understand and apprehend, not by our old ideas, 
but by those of the universal mind, and partake in 
the expertness and full digested remembrance belong- 
ing to that." * There is much in Tucker, we say, 
that reminds us of Swedenborg. These two eminent 
men were contemporaries ; it is scarcely likely that 
they ever met, and yet they must have been attracted 
to each other. In the Englishman there is a felicity 
of illustration in presenting many views, which 
makes him a most admirable commentator on the 

* Tucker's List of Nature, vol. I. p. 419. 
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Swede, and one of the most agreeable and clear- 
sighted Psychologists in our own or any language. 

The reader, we trust will now see the character of our 
writer's investigations into the Nature of Man ; and 
it wiU be seen that while his conceptions are definite 
and distinct, they conduct neither to the vagaries of 
Hegel or Schelling, or the cold but glittering Pan- 
theism of Pichte, or the lofty but dizzy opium 
heights of Kant. Let the reader acquaint himself 
with his books — ^grounding himself in the doctrines 
and thoroughly understanding them — ^he wiU then 
stand on a ground firom whence he may obtain a 
knowledge and ample survey of the opinions of other 
men, and he will find, we believe, that the confidence 
and repose felt from these far transcends that which 
arises from the faith in any other system of mind ; it 
is a faith that recompences for the digging, and that 
is saying more than we dare to say of ahnost any 
system that has challenged our homage in modern 
times. 



CHAPTER YI. 

OJS" THE WONDERFUL MYSTERY OF 

MARRIAGE AND THE ORIGIN AND DESTINY 

OF THE SEXES. 



Marriage likewise should be Mendship ; and wo ! if it is 
not, if it is only love and desire. To a noble woman it is sweet 
to suffer for her husband, as well as to rejoice with him, to 
feel that she is honoured, esteemed and happy in him, and he 
in her. They stand there and will continue to stand like two 
trees with branches interlocked, begirt with a garland of youth- 
ful green, — saplings and twigs. In all cases a life in common 
is the marrow of true friendship Mutual unlocking and 
sharing of hearts, intense joy in each other's sufferings, coun- 
sel, consolation, effort, mutual aid ; these are its diagnostics, 
its delights, its interior recompence. "What delicate secrets in 
friendship, as if the soul of the one were directly conscious of 
the soul of the other, and anticipating discerned the Noughts 
of that soul as clearly as its own ! ^d assuredly the soul has 
sometimes power thus to discern thoughts, and to dwSU imme- 
diately and intimately in the heart of another. There are 
moments of sympathy, even in thoughts, without the slightest 
external occasion, which indeed no psychology can explain, 
but which experience teaches and confirms. — &EKDKR, Love 
and Self, 
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Ko doctrine of Swedenborg has been more mis^ 
understood than that of Marriage and Conjugal 
Relations, or the Relations of the Sexes. To the 
pure aH things are pure ; some teachings ecm only be 
pure to the pure ; and there are some of the passages 
in the "Conjugial Love" which are of this order, and 
yet let the reader beware how he rashly pronounces 
a stem judgment on the subject, for there is nothing 
in the book under consideration more open to mis- 
construction than passages in the Old Testament 
Prophets. This doctrine, ^howeyer much it has been 
misunderstood, contains as in a matrix some of the 
most important portions of the opinion of Sweden- 
boi^, and first, the essential antithesis of all things. 
Their duality is universally seen j all things go in 
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pairs — eyes, ears, nostrils^ the hands, loins, and feet ; 
the brain is divided into two hemispheres, the lungs 
into two lobes; the masculine and feminine run 
throughout all nature — in animals, plants, and 
flowers — nay, in earths and crystals. 

Sympathies are not confined to manMnd, nor to 
the vegetable world : the wonderful thought of sym- 
pathy, and of opposition, of attraction and repulsion, 
runs throughout all nature ; affinities and antipathies 
meet us everywhere, everywhere nature seems to 
hold the determination that there shall not be a 
solitary particle of matter, all is sympathised some- 
where, and all sympathises in turn. Some of the 
old dreamers held that all matter had really a kind 
of life inherent in it, and although that might be a 
magnificent fiction, yet it does seem that every par- 
ticle of matter may be made a channel for the conduct 
of sympathies, and for pouring the tide of life along 
it; there are hints which meet us in the organic and 
insensitive creation, prefatory notes, indicative of the 
wonderfcd alliances and marriages of the higher order 
of intelligences, as we travel upwards to the higher 
seats of nature. 

It is our coarse conception of what marriage is, 
that makes the glorious doctrine of Swedenborg to 
wear the appearance of impurity ; we have stained 
the holy altar of marriage. Why Adam was married 
before he fell! We have profaned the rites — ^we 
have mistaken the meaning — ^we have made one of 
the objects of the marriage relation to be the only 
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object — and we speak with contempt and scorn of 
the man who has attempted to preserve for the bridal 
wreath a perennial freshness, andfor the wedding 
ring the unsullied brightness of the virgin gold. 
When we mend our morals, and ally them with 
purity and chastity, the views of Swedenborg will 
not seem so strange to us ; so far from repulsive, 
they will become dearer and dearer — ^they will give 
gladness of a higher character to the relations of 
earth — and they will lend additional brilliancy and 
delight to the anticipations of heaven. 

It is in the writings of Swedenborg that we find 
"Woman elevated to that place to which it is manifest 
that she was intended by the great Creator. There 
is no disesteem of woman ; there are no sentences 
which imply an inferior place in the arrangements of 
life or of society; there is everything that can con- 
tradict the spirit of the age in which he wrote — that, 
was a time when woman in English and in continental 
society was regarded as a puppet and a slave, her 
glorious equality with man was not recognised, in 
many particulars her transcendency beyond man — all 
this was quite unknown ; society was grossly ^nimal. 
What pictures of the society of that day, and of 
woman's position in it, are afforded to us in the 
writings of the novelist and the poet ; Fielding and 
Smollett, Swift and Addison, all show to us how low 
were the morals, and how low was woman's place in 
the" social scale. Mr. Thackray, in his Lectures on 
the Humourists of the Time, and in his "Esmond," 
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has depicted, witli liistorical accuracy, the morals 
and maimers reflected in England from the court of 
Charles 11., and in Prance from that of Louis XIY. 
The taint was uniyersal ; the religious men of the 
age did not see the foundation of the evil, or did not 
attempt to contradict it. Morals mi)st ever be low 
where woman is held in society of little esteem. 
Elevate woman truly to the level of man, and the 
tone of society is instantly exalted and purifled. 
Truly we say, woman is not as the poet has sung, 
^' the lesser man;'' she is the other hemisphere of 
man ; she completes his being. In Swedenborg this 
great fltness is most appositely shown. He does 
not claim for her, as is the fashion now, a similarity 
and sameness in intellect — an equal place in the 
imderstanding; her power is of another — ^it may not 
be said to be of a higher — order ; it is the power of 
intuition and the instinct — ^it is the monarchy of the 
affections and the will. The greatness and power of 
woman does not stand upon her empire over a region 
of hard and barren facts, but over the inner seeds of 
thought, and the first organic intimations of the 
living soul. 

It is a great position in the works of our writer, 
that there is no Impurity in the Marriage or Con- 
jugial Belation : the sacredness and the secrecy lies 
in the interior character, the reserved and shrouded 
ei^joyment existing in true marriage: the ideas 
entertained by many persons of the marriage relation 
are dishonourable to God and man. All sacared things 
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are secret things — all true xmioiis are in solitude and 
silence, and in comparative obscurity. "We cannot, 
talk of our Holy of Holies, for the more we talk of it 
the less it is ours. Every time we utter our religious 
escperience, it becomes less and less our religious ex- 
perience; if we would preserve the bloom of our 
fruit or the fragrance of our flower, better not handle 
the one too roughly or gather the other. Thus of 
religion ! and thus indeed of the highest conjugal 
relations. Thus you will find that those who have 
lost the impression of the sanctity of marriage, have 
also lost the beautiful veil of secrecy hung over it 
and giving a charm and intensity to it. The idea of 
the impurity of marriage originated in the struggle 
between man's conscience and man's sins; and it 
must be said that many of our ideas partake largely 
of the old leaven of Eomanism and miscalled chastity. 
It is clear that a reflection on the purity of marriage 
is a reflection on the purity of the Divine Being who 
ordained it, and made it an institution equivalent to 
human happiness. But Swedenborg maintains that 
the marriage state is the only pure state ; he asserts 
that there is a love truly conjugal, although in his 
day it was unknown, or nearly so ; and so we may 
fear it is in our own day. This love is maintained 
to be, by virtue^of its origin, celestial, pure, spiritual, 
holy, and clear, and above every other love imparted 
by the Lord to the angels of heaven and to the men 
of the Church. But this love itself is bom of, and 
only exists from, the Lord, and from it — ^from its 
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divine character, — and into it, are collated all the 
joys and delights of man from first to last."^ 

* Seldom has the senae of personal relation to God heen 
more admirably, more touchingly put than in the following 
extract from Francis William Newman, one of the x&ost 
eminent infidel ( ! ! ) writers of our day. ** That none can 
enter the kingdom of heaven without becoming a little child, — 

giilcless and simple-minded, — ^is a sentiment long well known, 
ut behind and after this there is a mystery reyealed to but 
few, which thou, oh reader, must take to heart, namely, if 
thy soul is to go on into higher spiritual blessedness, it must 
become a woman ; yes, howeyer manly thou be among men. 
It must learn to love being dependent, and must lean on God, 
not solely from distress or alarm, but because it does not like 
independence or solitude. It must not have recourse to Him 
merely as a friend in need, under the strain of duty, the bat- 
tering of affliction, and the failure of human sympathy, but it 
must press towards Him when there is no need. It must love 
to pour out its thoughts to Him, for the pleasure of pouring 
them out. It must utterly abandon the idea of having either 
Bights or Liberty as against God, and wiU then instinctively 
know that God claims no rights against it, but in all his direct 
dealings with it, is thinking solely of its individual welfare, 
as much as if it were the only creature in the universe, though 
all the scribes and pharisees of Christendom should assist it, 
believe not, oh reader, that God keeps any spiritual scores 
against thee. It was a strong-minded man, deeply versed in 
human nature, but as painfully dai*k concerning the Divine, 
who said, " The Goda care to avenge, hut care not to 8ave"f 
Those were pagan and external gods. But our inward and 
spiritual God cares not to avenge, and cares only to save : and 
to err concerning this, would make us less holy, as well as 
less happy. Further, the soul must learn to follow her own 
instincts more ; to deal with every case for itself, and enact 
no artificial generalizations ; to think, not what she may do 
without sin, but what best harmonizes with her own delicacies ; 
so that the law of the spirit within her may set her free from, 
by raising her above, the law of sin and death. Lastly, she 
must change that Jewish precept, ^^ Thou ahalt love the Lord," 
into another : " Thou mayst love thy Lord." But those genu« 

i Tacitus, Hist. 1*3. 
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We have iiitiniate4 that in marriage there happens 
an event far before the thought of most of those who 

souls which are drawn 80 quietly towards God, by no means 
go without their share of sorrow, only it seems to take a 
different form. It is not that an evil conscience goads them, 
that duty works them hard, and their affections fail : but they 
doubt whether they may suppose that there is any definite 
relation at all between them and the infinite Grod. God is 
hitherto to the soul as a pleasing poetical dream : he has not 
(as in Hie case described in the second chapter) been felt in 
the conscience, first as one painfoUy judging the heart ; and 
then as subduing it ; and he is in part still a mere external 
God to the worshipper. While this is the case, there is senti- 
ment, but not as yet spirituality : and though the religion is 
not formal and stiff, but poetical and firee, still the soul can 
have no active life. But firom this very circumstance a sense 
of vacuity arises. One who begins to realize God's majestic 
beauty and eternity, and feels in contrast how little and tran- 
sitory man is, how dependent and feeble, — ^longs to lean upon 
him for support. But he is outside of lie heart, like a beau- 
tiful sunset, and seems to have nothiog to do with it ; there is 
no getting into contact with Kim, to press against Him. Tet 
where rather ^ould the weak rest than on the strong, the 
creature of a day, than on the Eternal, — ^the imperfect, than 
on the centre of Perfection ? And where else should God 
dwell than in the human heart ; for if God is in the universe, 
among things inanimate and unmoral, how much more ought 
He to dwell with our souls ? and they too, seem to be infinite 
in their cravings : who but he can sati^ them ? Thus a 
restless instinct agitates the soul, guidiog it dimly to feel that 
it was made for some definite but unknown relation towards 
God. The sense of emptiness increases to positive uneasiness, 
until there is an inward yearning, if not shaped in words, yet 
in substance not alien &om that ancient straiu, — ** As the hart 
panteth after the water-brooks, so panteth my soul after thee. 
Oh God : my soul is athirst for God, even for the living 
God." — " I wait for the Lord ; my soul doth wait ; as those 
that watch for the morning." But, by the continuance of 
such exercises, the fervency of desire gradually ripens into 
love, and love goes on heigatening till at last the soul becomes 
conscious of it : and then the crisis is reached. / believe at 
least that the transition depends on the following principle : — 
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enter into the state. It is indeed shameM and im- 
pure to think of the ideas with which it is regarded 
by many men and women : the spiritual significance 
is not perceived, that soul flows into soul ; that in 
the male and female a real change of character takes 
place, and that in this change the character of both 
becomes perfected. How different, in the pages of 
the poet and the sermon of the preacher, is the idea 
of marriage to that entertained by our writer. He 
maintains the divinity of love. Marriage is no mere 
civil contract ; it is most religious — ^it is the type and 



Ko Boul can possibly know that it loves God, and not at once 
infer (whether aware or not of the mental process) that God 
loved it first : so powerful and clear is the direct perception 
that all our highest and best feelings arc ahadows of His ; if 
therefore wej imperfect and puny, in truth love Him who ifi 
unseen and dimly known, how much more does He, who can* 
not overlook us, assuredly love tu ; — ^not indeed because we 
deserve it, but because it is part of his own nature's perfec- 
tion. The single thought, ^^ God is for my soul, and my soul 
is for Him,*' suffices to fill a universe of feeling, and gives rise 
to a hundred metaphors. Spiritual persons have exhausted 
human relationships in the vain attempt to express their full 
sense of what God (or Christ) is to them — Father, Brother, 
Friend, King, Master, Shepherd, Guide, are common titles. 
In other figures, God is their Tower, their Glory, their 
Eock, their Shield, their Sun, their Star, their Joy, their 
portion, their Hope, their Trust, their Life. But what has 
been said, will show why a still tenderer tie has ordinarily 
presented itself to the Cmistian imagination as a very appro- 
priate metaphor — that of Marriage. The habit of breathing 
to God our most secret hopes, sorrows, complaints, and wishes, 
in unheard whispers, with the consciousness that He is always 
inseparable from our being, perhaps pressed this comparison 
forward. Tet there are other still more marked phenomena 
acting in the same direction, which will need to be presently 
analyzed."— Thb Soul. F. W. Newman, pp. 127—133. 
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symbol of all religion — ^it is the crown and seal of 
the goodness of God to man — ^it is the blushing 
firmament of his glory and his goodness — ^it is the 
soul, the source, the flower, of human sympathy. It 
is time, surely, that quite another tone w^ adopted 
in reference to this state and rite. There are many 
who speak of the state with a kind of shame.* To 

• The following passages will illustrate this idea of the 
Impurity of Marriage : — " It is recorded," says Aldhelm, " in 
a certain volume, from the narrative of an angel, how virginity-, 
chastity, and wedlock differ from each ofiier, and mark in- 
three -degrees the quality and -worthiness of life ; how, accord* 
ing to the angel's discrimination, virginity is gold, chastity is 
silver, and wedlock, brass : how virginity is wealth, chastity 
a competence, and wedlock poverty : how -nrginity is peace, 
chastity redemption, and wedlock captiviW : how virginity is 
the sun, chastity the moon, and wedlock darkness : how vir- 
ginity is the day, chastity the dawn, and wedlock night." 
And this is the sj^t of all the Patristic writings, a mistake 
touching the person of the Virgili Mary ; the Mother of Jesus 
infected -with etrot the early church, and gave to it utterly 
false and erroneous views of human nature. The very means 
ordained by God himself for the perpetuation of the moral life 
and being of the globe, were regarded as impure, and thus the 
dishonouring of God became a portion of religion. 

Few in the present day will bo disposed to give much heed 
to the absiu'dities of St. Jerome, that most impure-minded 
Baint ; or to St. Gregory of Nyssa, that most inconsistent saint, 
who deprecated marriage so heartily, and cried up virginity, 
although he himself was a married man. " Marriage," says 
this holy person, " was the last step that completed our separa-* 
tion fit)m Paradise,'* and he advises those desirous of returning 
thither, to begin to relinquish marriage. 

He goes on to reason " That the production of children does 
not so much minister to life as to death, since their birth only 
leads to their dissolution ; but they who devote their persona 
to virginity, place themselves as an isthmus between fife and 
Aeatii, to stop the fury of the latter. The devastation of death 
is thus prevented ; for as the power of fire cannot exist without 
fuel, 80 the force of death cannot prevail unless mairiags 
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liye single and to retain a Christian character has 
been Bupposed to be a singular mark of purity 
and holiness of life. The Church of Eome and 
members of other Churches, have given a currency to 
the idea; Bwedenbofg, on the contrary, maintains 
the superiority of the married over the unmarried 
state — superior in use — superior in internal peace — 
superior in helps to holiness — superior in the education 
and discipline of life — superior in real purity : rare 
indeed are the occasions when the duties of life can 
be better fuMUed in that solitude to which a single 
state is condemned. Occasionally, this may be 
demanded; but even this may result from some 
uncelebrated marriage of the heart. You may be 
certain when you hear any one hinting the impurity 
of the marriage relation, that the meaning is not 
understood. The dearest part of the marriage state 
is in the spiritual world, in which it allows two 
human beings to walk in perfect unity together — ^in 
the bearing one another^s burthens — 

« Thought meetmg thought, and will preventiiig will." 
Bodies meet, because spirits meet. There is, indeed, 
no marriage, imlcss souls find in eadi other^s charac- 
ter the desired fitness ; it is the completing of life ; 
it is the conjunction of two oceans to command one 

supplies him with his prey." But the writings of the Fathers 
are full of this blasphemous rubbish, and it is now only re- 
markable or noteworthy as illustrating an ancient state of the 
human mind, a diseased and barren thought whidi once drove 
the Christian world nearly mad.**— Edwijc Paxtok Hood^ 
H^rttentaiive Women^ pp. 77, 78, 
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world. Cover up the dark sewer of that man's mind, 
who caa find in this anything but the sublimest 
beneficence of arrangement — ^the tenderest and most 
compassionate knowledge of the necessities of our 
nature — ^the crowning and beautifying of our whole 
moral and manly being. 

But marriages in heaven ! this is ludicrous ! nay, 
is it not blasphemous ? And why ? if it is not good 
for man to be alone, is it good for angels to be in 
solitude ? When we have escaped the bondage of 
sense, do^we cease to feel the need for sympathy ? 
What constitutes our highest happiness here ? Even 
this companionship with the unlike likeness to our- 
selves. Consider, sex is in the sotd ! Have we not 
said that all forms originate in spiritual forms and 
dispositions ? In the state of spirits, as in the state 
of bodies, there will be those among the shining 
ones who will derive their highest pleasure from 
receiving, and others whose highest pleasure will be . 
in bestowing ; these are the outlines of sex ; these 
two will ever seek each other — these are the 
characteristics — the first of the feminine soul, the 
second of the masculine, but the soul is the life 
of each. For marriage, as we have before said, is 
signiicant ; the feminine principle is representative 
and correspondent to goodness, and the masculine to 
truth ; the woman indicates the affections — ^the man, 
the understanding ; and these will ever seek each. 
other, and in their meeting is the highest happiness ; 
woman, ever true to her nature and character, 

y2 
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receiving — ^man, true to his, ever bestowing. In this 
world, this law is the life, and peopling, and civili- 
aation of the globe ; bat who does not perceive that 
in the next, or spirit state, ends may be subserved 
yet higher and more divine, if possible," than these. 
Together, the kindred angels may enter the chambfer 
of their own secret delights — together, they may 
best fulfil the divine intentions and purposes — and 
together, they may advance in the career of spiritual 
blessedness, responding to each other as they advance 
in Imowledge and sympathy. 

Thus to marriage our author assigns the highest 
purpose, and to Sex the highest destiny. Here and 
in heaven it is the door of life. Through it the 
various generations pass along ; by it the heavens 
descend into man. Does this then contradict the 
express declaration of our Lord, that in heaven they 
neither marry nor are given in marriage, but are 
made like unto the angels of €K>d continually ? by 
no means : the question to which this was a reply 
had reference to the sensual conceptions of the Jews ; 
and to those who entertain the same ideas now, let 
the same reply be given. As marriage cannot, in 
the spiritual kingdom, exist for the purposes for 
which it exists on earth — ^for proMcation, the divine 
end of marriage, but, as our life assures us, not ihe 
only end, — can we not see the purpose for which it 
exists in heaven ; and if there we are made like the 
angels, the passage implies to us that our espousals 
to the Lamb commence below ; our entrance into the 
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spiritual state — ^the state of the Churcli — ^is in this 
world — ^the probation world, — and not in that where, 
if our absolute state is not fixed, the character of our 
will is instantly determined. Two-fold properties 
are unfolded to us by the whole creation — ^the whole 
spiritual, and moral, and material being; in the 
blending of these is happiness and Hfe. You cannot 
separate goodness from truth, or truth from goodness, 
without perverting the one and the other ; you cannot, 
separate the iateUeet from the will, or the will from 
the intellect, without weakening both ; and so man 
cannot be perfect man as man, or woman as woman ; 
in conjunction is completion. Creation thus orginates 
in union, and the graces that preside oyer this life 
become deformities when they are doomed to solitude ; 
they lose their lustre, fhzition, and bloom. 

And this has famished the theme for libidinous 
wits, and sensual and narrow-minded theologians. 
ThiB sacred theme, which should not be touched but 
by tongues and pens cleansed in purer waters than of 
Castaly — ^this subject, which heaves with innocence 
and love, with the thoughts of divine goodness and 
providence — this idea sacred with the reflected lights 
of eternity and time, illumined with a brighter beam 
than ever descended from the torch of Hymen, around 
which, prompt, at the call of foncy, ten thousand 
loves and virtues hover, — ^this is the thought and the 
fact which has so excited the ridicule, and in many 
instances, the contempt of men. But we do not 
^viae those who ^re but banning to form an ac- 
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quaintanoe with Swedenboig, to commence here; 
the mind must be prepared — subdued, the heat of 
the natural blood must be chilled, and the sacred 
presence, with dove-like wings, hoyer over the soul, 
before it can see this mystery. 

But Swedenborg*s ideas of Marriage, and the Con- 
jugial Belation, were interwoven with tiie whole 
system of his Theology and Doctrine. He estimated 
die Ages in their course by the estimate of marriage 
formed in each age ; and well may we understand 
too, if marriage is the union of goodness and truth — 
the conjunction of the perceptions of the under- 
standing with the affections of the will, we also 
may estimate interior worth thus. We have before 
noticed, that over the . whole writings there is a 
remarkably sustained consistency ; so that if two or 
three, or all of the works are taken and compared 
together, it will be found that they have no contra- 
diction. Thus, the principal of oonjugial love indi- 
cates the ages of the world, the degrees and ranks of 
the moral kingdoms, the spirituality of the Churches. 
There is a vision of The Golden Age — ^that ago 
when the inhabitants of heaven walked with men, 
and held converse with men as friends — ^the Age of 
the highest Celestial Good ; and Swedenborg saw 
there the tabernacle of God with men — a tabernacle 
overlaid as with gold, the flaming light tinging and 
irradiating the tabernacle, especially when the dis- 
course was of conjugial love ; and blazing within the 
tabernacle, so that the lustre streamed through the 
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windows of it, was the taWet of the covenant 
of Jehovah with the heavens ! That Golden Age — 
that selected people — dwelt far in the recesses of a 
distant eastern mountain, cat off from the inferior 
«ges hy thick forests and winding ways of intennin- 
ahle error; and there guarding the people, and 
beyond the forests, oli^s, entwined with vines 
bearing blue grapes — ^for does not the vine denote 
the celestial principle of intelligence, and the olive 
the celestial principle of charity and love ? Lambs, 
the everlasting emblems of innocence, sported over 
the groves and fields, where thousands of tabernacles 
were spread on every side, far as the eye'coiild reach, 
and all the inhabitants, men and women, appeared 
like youths — ^for is not celestial love ever young ? — 
at a distance, even looking like infants, for innocence 
has ever the beauty of infancy in that region ; and 
there all the men were clothed in blue — ^is it not the 
colour which indicates, by correspondence, the love, 
of truth? — and the women in purple, the corres* 
ponding colour of the love of goodness. Swedenborg 
saw this ; he saw the pairs as man and wife, and he 
said to them, " Ye axe one ; " and the man said, " We 
are one ; her Hfe is in me, and mine in her ; we 
are two bodies but one soul ; the union between us 
is like that of the two teats in one breast, which are 
called the heart and the lungs — she is my heart and 
I am her lungs." "Is it possible that you can look 
at any other woman," said Swedenborg, and the 
J^an replied^ '' It is possjible^ l^i^t in^x^uch as m^ 
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wife is united to my soul, we both look together ; ** 
and nothing of Inst can enter in that land ; they could 
not pronounce the word'wiioredom — ^the chastity of 
their heay^i forbade it, for whoredom is not only 
impurity in life, but is tiie confirmation of ^Jsehood 
and evil. 

The next vision was of Conjugial Love in thb 
BiLvzB AoE — ^the age when there began to be a 
S&imee of Gorrespondeneea : in the first age, men 
spoke firom correspondences, but not from the science 
or knowledge of them ; it was the age of Truth, 
Spiritual tnith, not celestial truth; an'age when men 
began to talk about religion, and to give shape and 
form to their ideas of it, but there was a conjunction 
with heaven still, but not so intimate as in the un- 
conscious and infantile Age of Oold« The feet of 
our Seer were conducted to a hiU lying between the 
south and the east, bat the Age itself and the popu- 
lations of it lay in a valley, and stretched out over a 
vast plain ; and everywhere as the traveller and hie 
guide passed along, tiiey beheld hieroglyphics carved 
in wood and stone, correspondences of qualities of 
virtue or of truth ; but chariots and horses too ap- 
peared in the distance, which as ^ey approached 
them turned out to be not horses or chariots, but 
men, and the angel said, " The different species of 
horses or chariots seen at a distance are the ap- 
pearances of the rational intelligences of the men of 
that period of time ; for a horse by correspondence 
signifies the \mdert911ding; of truth ; and chariots, 
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doctrines : and thou knowest that in this world all 
things appear according to their Correspondences. 
And so in the vision of this Age the inhabitants 
dwelt not in tabernacles, but in streets and cities^ 
and their houses were built of marbles and precious 
stones, because stones signified natural truth, and 
IHrecious stones spiritual truth. There was in this 
Age less unity, less simplicity, but yet there was 
concord of bosom, unity of soul and conjunction of 
mind : for they say in that age that there was a 
correspondence between spiritual marriage, which is 
that of truth with good, and natural marriage, which 
is that of a husband with one wife." And as I 
entered into the innermost room of the house, I 
saw as it were a rainbow on the wall, . consisting of 
three colours, purple (or red), blue, and white ; and 
I observed how the purple colour passed the blue, 
and tinged the white with an azure colour, and that 
this colour flowed back through the blue into the 
purple, and elevated the purple into a kind of flaming 
lustre, and the husband said unto me *' dost thou 
understand all this ? " and I replied, " instruct me," 
and he said, " the purple colour Irom its correspon- 
dence signifles the conjugial love of the wife, the 
white colour the intelligence of the husband, the blue 
colour the beginning of conjugial love in the hus- 
band's perception from the wife; and the azure 
colour with which the white was tinged, signifles 
conjugial love, in this case, in the husband; by 
this latter colour flowing back through the blue into 
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the purple and eleyating the purple into a kind of 
flaming lustre, is signified the conjugial love of the 
hnshand flowing back to the wife. Such things are 
represented on these walls, while from meditating on 
conjugial Ioto, its mutual, successive, and simulta- 
neous union, we view with eager attention the rain- 
bows that are there painted." Hereupon I observed, 
'' These things are more than mystical at this day ; 
for they are appearances representative of the arcana 
of conjugal love of one man with one wife." And 
he replied, " They are so ; yet to us, in our heaven, 
they are not arcana, and consequently neither are 
they mystical." 

Our Seer visited the people of another age and 
realm — the men of the Coppeb Aqe — ^people who 
were acquainted with correspondences, but did not 
think from them, and who were in Natural Good only, 
and not like their predecessors in spiritual good ; their 
habitations stretched from the south, by the west, 
towards the north : but they are not found in the 
north. And now, as in companionship with our 
guide we pass along, all things indicate that we have 
left the beauty and innocence of primeval life behind 
us; we are approaching an inferior heaven, yet 
girded round with magnificent palms and laurels, but 
beyond these, guards. The higher heavens needed 
no guardianship of warrior — ^their height was their 
defence; but the way led up a mountain, high 
among the clouds, and when the top was reached, 
through a way of villages, and groves, and gardens 
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intermixed, then there spread out a vast and exten- 
eive plain, and on it a mighty and extensive city ; 
bnt the houses were all built of Wood, for wood 
signifies natural good, and the men of this age were 
grounded in Natural Truth, and copper having the 
same signification, this was therefore called the Copper 
Age. And hero were also sacred buildings, con- 
Biructed of the wood of the oHve, and in the midst of 
them one building most sacred, the sanctuary, in which 
was deposited the Ark — the Word that was given to 
the inhabitants of Asia before the Israelitish Scrip- 
tures ; great was the blaze of light shining from it 
over the whole of. the sanctuary, for the divine truth 
in all the heavens gives forth light, but the religion 
of that age was more formal than instinctive, it was 
founded in precepts rather than in the inner law of 
the heart ; and the foundation of marriage — ^its unity 
and oneness — ^was traced to the word of the fathers, 
and the inhabitants had grounded themselves in it, 
and perceived it to be good. But the age of merely 
natural good must lie in the neighbourhood of fierce 
and invading errors, and therefore they were in 
danger firom Polygamists, who were cast into the 
darkness of the north or dullness of mind and igno- 
rance of truths,— or from Adulterers, who were cast 
into the fires of the west or the loves of evU,—- or 
from Whoremongers, who were cast into the delusive 
lights of the south or the falsifications of truth, which 
are spiritual whoredoms. And so leaving these, we 
leave the heavenly or spiritual ages. 
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of that ago. Hore and there cottages appeared, which 
at length met and joined together in the form of a 
city, hut such a city ! — ^branches of trees, cemented 
together by mud, and covered with black slates; 
irregular streets, and places of public resort — as many 
places of public resort as there were streets ; and what 
a dark sky hung lowering oyer the city ; to us the sky 
did not appear. ' ' Can you see ^ * ' said our guide to one 
of the citizens; and he replied, "Why what a question 
is this ; we see clearly, we are full of light." Alas, 
darkness was light to them, and light darkness, as is 
the case with birds of night, for they work downwards 
and not upwards.. It was a city of sensuality ; they 
could not bear to hear our guide speak of marriage, 
and of liying with one wife only; and when we 
went into one cottage and spoke thus to the man 
and woman there, they hissed out their reply, ** What 
is a wife but a harlot ? '' they would have freedom, 
these Citizens of the great Empire of day. Our ap- 
pearance in this place caused no* little sensation there, 
and we were dragged to the Town-hall as spies, to give 
an account of ourselves, and there was a great crowd 
afisemUed, out of which there came some lawyers, 
saying, " Beware how you speak anything against 
religion! the form of our government! and good 
manners ! " but they could not do much with us at 
the Town-hall ; in this dty they held, that to live 
with one woman wais marriage. As we retired from 
the Town-hall, some of the wise ones of the place 
followed us to a shady and quiet walk behind it, and 
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to them OUT guide said "Instruct us oonceming 
marriaiges ; are they holiness to you ? " to which 
they iSjplied, " What do you mean hy holiness ? are 
not marriages works of the flesh and of the night ? " 
and when we answered, " Are they not also works of 
the spirit ? and what the flesh acts from the spirit is 
not that spiritual ? and all that the spirit acts, it acts 
from the marriage of good and truth ; is not this 
marriage spiritual which enters the natural marriage 
of husband and wife ? " they replied, " There is too 
much of subtlety and sublimity in what you say on 
this subject;" and they turned away and said, 
** These men are out of their senses; they enter the 
ether in their judgments, and scatter about their vain 
conjectures like nuts and almonds. What has con- 
jugial loYO in common with religion ? is not this love 
carnal ? and what has a carnal principle in common 
with the state of the Church ? The love of a wife 
does not differ from the love of a harlot." But the 
wise and the crowd soon began to be inflamed with 
anger at our words of reply, especially wh^n we 
spoke of the influence of whoredoms on the life. 
" What have we to do here with whoredoms ? " said 
they, " whoredoms are whoredoms ; let him that is 
gmltless cast the flrst stone. And what have actions 
to do with religion ? the soul is made blessed by the 
uttering of words, not by works. "No point of 
religion is an object of decision in the understanding, 
the understanding is without any discernment in 
myBteries— -which constitute the whole of religion." 
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A dieadfiil regionwas this! The crowd collected 
together to cast us out of the city, but at that 
instant, by virtue of power given to us by the 
Lord, we stretched out our hands, and lo ; the flying 
serpents, the vipers, the hydtas, and dragons from. 
the wilderness presented themselves, and invaded 
the city, at which the terrified inhabitants fled away. 
Into this land new comers from earth are constantly 
esatering. The former inhabitants are separated, and 
cast down into the gulfs of the west, which appear 
at a distance like lakes of fire and brimstone. All 
in those gulfs are spiritual and natural adulterers. 

There is yet another relation of a state even beyond 
this in horror and uncleanness ; its correspondence 
in English society has passed away, with other fea- 
tures of the same moral state ; but the same appalling 
paintmg is yet suitable for many parts of our world, 
and especially the Continent of Europe. Tho ap- 
pearance disclosed the recesses of a shady Forest, and 
ijierein a crowd of Satyrs, their breasts rough and 
hairy, and their feet Ukc calves, or panthers, or 
wolves, and beasts' claws instead of toes, and they 
were seen running to and fro like wild beasts, but 
crying "Where axe the women?" and instantly 
there were seen harlots who expected them, and 
these also in divers manners were monstrous. The 
satyrs ran towards tbem, seized upon them, and 
dragged them into a cavern, which was in the midst 
of a forest, deep beneath the earth, and upon the 
ground round about the cavern lay a great serpent in 
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spiral foldings, breathing poison into the cavem^ 
while in the branches of the forest above the seipent 
dismal birds of night croaked and screeched. But 
the Satyrs and Harlots did not see these things, 
because they were the cortespondences of their own 
lasciviousness, and therefore had their usual appear- 
ances at a distance. Afterwards they came out of the 
cavern and entered a certain low cottage, which was 
a brothel ; and then being separated fix)m the harlots 
they talked together, to which I listened ; for con- 
versation in the spiritual world may be heard by a 
distant person as if he T^as present, for the extent of 
space in that world is only an appearance. They 
conversed conceiving Mabbiage, JS^atube, and Eeu- 
oiON : those whose feet were like calves spoke con^ 
ceming Mabbiages — " and what," said they, " are 
maniages but licit adulteries ? and what is sweeter 
than these sexual hypocricies, and the making fools 
of husbands }" At this the rest clapped their hands 
with a loud laugh. The Satyrs who as to their feet 
appeared as panthers, spoke concerning !N'atube, and 
said " Wbat is there but l^ature ? What distinction 
is there between a man and a beast, except that a 
man can speak articulately and a beast sonorously ? 
Does not each derive life from heat, and understand- 
ing fix)m light, by the operation of !N^atxjbe." Here- 
upon the rest exclaimed ''Admirable! you speak 
with judgment." Those who in the feet appeared 
as wolves, spoke concerning Eelioion, saying, "What 
is God or a Diviue Principle, but the inmost principles 
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of Nature operating ? What is Eeligion but a device 
to catch and bind the vulgar ?" Hereupon the rest 
vociferated " Bravo ! " These creatures were sur- 
prised when they were^told that they did not appear 
as men ; for they did not fciow that every evil con- 
cupiscence presents a likeness of itself in some form, 
which is not perceived by those who are in the con- 
cupiscence^ but by those who are at a distance ; and 
I said, "to cenvinoe you, send away seme from among 
you into that forest, and do you remain here and look 
at them." They did so, ondfient away two, and view- 
ing them from a distance they appeared altogether 
as Satyrs ; and when they returned they saluted 
these Satyrs, saying, " Oh what ridiculous figures ! " 
While they were laughing I jested a good deal with 
them, and told them that I had seen adulterers as 
hogs ; and then I recollected the fable of Ulysses and 
Circe, how she sprinkled the companions and servants 
of Ulysses with poisonous herbs, and touched them 
with a magic wand and turned them into hogs ; — 
perhaps into adulterers, because it was not possible 
for her by any art to turn any one into a hog. After 
they had made themselves exceedingly merry on this 
and on other like subjects, I asked them, whether 
they then knew to what kingdoms in the world they 
had belonged ? They said that they belonged, to 
Tarious kingdoms, and they named Italy, Poland, 
Germany, England, and Sweden, I inquired whether 
they had seen any one from Holland of this party ? 
^«nd they said; not one. These creatures did not 
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know tliat Adultery was sin ; wliat is sin ? said they, 
"We do not know what it means. The Decalogue 
with them was a childish pamphlet : nor did they 
know the meaning of Hell. But turn your feces, 
«aid 1, and direct your eyes to the midst of the 
forest where the cavern is in which you have been ; 
and they turned themselves and saw that great ser- 
pent around the cavern in spiral foldings breathing a 
poison, and also the dolefiil birds in the branches 
over the serpent : and I asked them, " "What do you 
see?" But being much terrified, they answered, 
Kothing. Suddenly an angel presented himself, who 
was a priest, and opened the hell in the western 
quarter, into which such spirits are at length col- 
lected ; and he said, Look thither ; and they saw that 
fiery lake, and knew there some of their Mends in 
tLe world, who invited them to themselves. Having 
seen and heard these things, they turned themselves 
away and rushed out of my sight, and retired from 
the forest; but I observed their steps, that they 
pretended to retire, but that by winding ways they 
returned into the forest. The next day, when from 
a recollection of these sad scenes, I looked toward 
the forest, I saw that it had disappeared, and in the 
pla<5e of it was a sandy plain, and in the midst thereof 
a lake, and red serpents swimming therein." 

And with this Significant Yision we must close 
this chapter. 
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CHAPTER YII. 
SWEDEJOORG ON THE VORLD OP SOULS. 



All receive tlie Heaven which is aroimd them, according to 
the quality of the Heaven which is within them. Heaven 
exists wherever the Lord is acknowledged, believed, and 

loved. — SWEDENBOBG. 

He who is in evil is also in the punishment of evil. — ^Every 
one after death returns into his own life, and thus into similar 

evils. — SV^TBDENBOBG. 

Let us imagine a corporeal frame, indestructible, and in- 
divisible, vital without waste^ and therefore needing no 
pabulum, or none but such as might be supplied in a manner 
analogous to that in which the 'animal body derives support 
from the atmosphere, and from light and heat. — Isaac Tatlor, 
Physical Theory of Another Life, 

The first article of our hypothesis concerning the future 
spiritual body, involves nothing more than an extension of a 
power now actually exerted by the mind, and which is easily 
conceived of as set free from its muscular restrictions, in such 
a manner as should allow of locomotion by simple volition as 
well as of the power to put external masses in motion. — Isaac 
Taylob, Physical Theory of Another Life, 



CHAPTER VII. 

Contents. — Swe Jenborg, and Modem Lamps for the "Worlds 
of Smrits — Spiritual Communicatioii Possible but Dangerous — • 
The Unveiling of the Life to Come — ^Isaac Taylor-^Sir William 
Hamilton — Science and Scepticism — Swedenborg's Heaven 
and Hell — ^Nature of these States — Hell the Lust of Domiaion 
and of Self— Visions — ^Vision of a Moral Devil — ^He that is 
Filthy let him be Filthy stiU. 

SWEDENBOEG compels US to revoke our prejudices 
in connection with the world of spirits ; he pours 
immense li^t on the relative condition of body and 
spirit in this world, and the neighhourhood of souls 
to each other. Space compels us to withdraw from 
this most interesting j6.eld of thought and inquiry — 
one too so materially connected with many of the 
spiritual manife&tation& of our age, For our Times 
have been strangely startled by modem inquiries and 
discoveries : Clairvoyance — Spirit Kapping — and the 
marvels of Magnetism : on all these subjects the 
writings of Swedenborg would afford some inteUi- 
genee. Oiu: mistake now for mai^y years has been 
in the supposition that departed spirits anid celestial 
and infernal souls were removed to an infinite and 
impassable distance from us. It is obvious they are 
near to us, and seek to touch u& The denunciations 
of Scripture against the attempt to reach and to 
*' peep " into the world of spirits, by the m^an^, either 
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of the Wizard or Seer, is a proof of the possibility of 
obtaining sach knowledge. We have eyeiy reason 
to think that infernal beings press closely npon us : 
our safety consists in keeping the areniies by which 
they may approach ns' closed : if we break down the 
barrier separating the two worlds, we are placing our 
solemnly powerless natures, at the inercy of these 
almost infinitely powerful spirits.* 

Qod has hung before every one a veil, and because 
he has hung it, we may be sure that it is not desirable 
that we should lift it ; the future is concealed. " We 
know not what we shall be/' it is all a vast and 
wonderful darkness before us, what God has done for 
us in mercy, hiding from us the details of futurity, 
and only assuring us of its general character now, has 
been seized by many of our fellow-men as the pretext 
of Infidelity — ^they have refused to credit the assu* 
ranee of another world. And how few men live with 
any degree of clearness upon their mind, i» reference 
to it, they do not recognise in themselves the strong 
pre-visions, they do not listen to the mighty monitions 
without the soul ; they do not attempt to read their 
own nature, and so gather &om themselves the idea 
of their future world : and is it not very sad to thiok, 
how, thus the heart of man, by love to mere material 
pleasures, becomes hardened to the intimations of a 
more sublime existence ; — ^the life to come gradually 

♦The reader interested in iuch enquiries, should read 
<* Spiritual Manifestations, by the Rev. Charles Beecher," a 
jQij scholarly aud philosophical p)roductiom 
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t pales its fures and its lights, and becomes more and 

y more dim to the man who owns it not in his conduct 

y and his life, they cannot shine through the soiled and 

r stained senses of the infatuated sensualist, or the 

K money-hunting tradesmen ; oyer such the veil falls 

I more and more heavily ; and as they cannot see, they 

[: cannot believe; as they extinguished the torch nature 

gave them, they cannot be surprised that they are 
1 left without a light. 

B K Death be all, and nothing after death, why are 

I we afraid of Dying ? Why do we tremble before 

r that which is not ? Why shrink from the Hour in 

.; which we only lay down our load ? It is not merely 

\ dying that distresses us, we can separate the two 

\ emotions, the fear of death, and the fear of dying. 

[ The fear is the shadow of the world to come, falling 

upon the counterpane and the piUow ; if we' were in 
entire sympathy with that world, the shadow and 

I the fear would not fall upon us. 

Have you read the symbols of nature, for all the 
things in nature are hieroglyphs — sacred letters; 
but then they are only so to spiritual eyes, to eyes 
- filled by the inner life to read and comprehend them. 
Did you ever notice the dragon-fly how it assumes its 
1 perfect state ? I have seen it ; naturalists have de- 

I scribed it to me ; its pupa is provided with legs, with 

which it climbs some way up a flag or other water- 
plant, which it presses and grasps tightly ; it is a 
I travail time, and the body is helping a better soul ; 

it stretches and_^ strains in every direction : presently 
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the head bursts and two hams and the head of thflf 
fty protrude as well as its two front legs, the pupa 
still holds on with its legs, the fly endeavours to ex- 
tricate itself from the pupa with its own, and finally 
succeeds, leaving the lifeless husk on the plant which 
it ascended. Surely in this we read some analogy of 
e^ur own birth, not only into this, but into the better 
state. 

Yet. again, we remark, how indefinite are all our 
ideas of a fature life ; * speculation with most persons, 
is out of the question, they do not even think. There 
is a wide difference from the bold, the daring dog- 
matism which rudely invades the world of spirits with 
theory and fancy, and the mild and holy meditation 
which discovers from its own introspections the cha- 
racter of " that body which shall be." 

How glorious ! how thrilling is that field of inves- 
tigation which concerns itself with the life to come; 
" How are the dead raised up, and with what body 
do they come!" The dead! who are the dead ? What 
is dead ? This change of conditions which we m> 
crudely denominate death — ^what is it, and what does 
it imply ? "What intimations are given too, in this 
»tate by which we may reach a knowledge of con- 



• " Communications with the Unseen World," pp. ISf— 1^. 
Not to mention Butler's " Analogj of Religion," two may be 
named, " Bakewell's Physical Evidence of a Future Life," and 
Isaac Taylor's " Physical Theory of Another life." The 
matter of these books is quite unlike, although the titles are s(f 
much alike. Bakewell's is Physiological, Taylor's is Psy- 
chological. 
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ditionsin t^tf What evidence have we that we 
shall live at all ? What evidence is given to us that 
we hold any existence apart from the mere oi^anism 
perceptible to the senses? Upon this subject, the 
world has been entertained with many treatises. It 
is interesting to notice that everywhere the essence 
of things escapes us^ — ^in all things we are only 
acquainted with the organism, the body, the clothing 
of things — ^the most subtle essence, and the material 
substance stand in opposition to each other, leading 
to these conclusions : — 

I. That the living principle exists prior to, and is 
therefore not consequent upon animal organization. 

II. That the sentient and thinking principles are 
distinct from the material substances with which they 
are united ; and 

III. That the intellectual powers of man exist 
independently of the system of material organiza- 
tion by which they are developed.* 

It has appeared to us a most interesting pursuit, 
to read Isaac Taylor's work upon this topic, side by 
by side, with the " Seeress of Prevorst," and some of 
the other discoveries and pre-visions in the magnetic 
life. It is very remarkable to notice, that many of 
those very states which he has predicted of the 
spiritual world from psychological speculation, have 
actually transpired in the experience of those who 
have visited that world, or have received visits from 

• Bakevell. 
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it. In this place we cannot follow out the analogy, 
but it will be pleasant work for the reader to do it 
for himself; meantime, this perhaps may be said, 
that aU material shade and form are but the pro- 
jection of spirit, a gathering round some spiritual 
shape, hidden from the eye, but nevertheless thdre. 
Thus what we caU nerves, appear to be the garments 
of spirit, and their life really lasts and is felt years 
after the amputation of a limb ; and the Seeress of 
Prevorst declared that she saw the limb on the person 
after amputation. 

But whatever may be the state of the mind of 
the theorist or the beHever, the Christian or the 
sceptic, one thing appears certain — ^namely, that 
the discoveries of magnetism throw a light over 
another world. It has been presented to our own 
minds that when the electric telegraph was con- 
structed by which so mysteriously the mind could 
transmit itSelf to a most remote distance, all but 
instantaneously, that by that process we had touched 
the highest round of the ladder of materialism, and 
could not therefore be far from the reign of spiritual 
discovery, and has it not happened so ? Thus do we 
now perceive too that if we can so instantly transmit 
our words along those mysterious wires, (those wires 
themselves authentic messengers from Ghost Land, 
and crying aloud to all Infidels of all ages and places. 
What do you think of us?) those wires we say 
do affirm us how plainly possible it is for spirit 
instantly to transmit itself to spirit ; shall not mind 
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be more powerful — ^more vivid and instantaneous-ill its 
movements than so rude and primitive a materialism 
as electricity ? These things speak for us, but these 
are the very lowest intimations that have been given 
to us. As we .advance, more and more clearly light 
shines upon us, we laem more and more how capable 
it is of acting without matter too, and how certain 
it is in all its intelligence of a future state that it has 
its own senses and apprehensions and powers. 

Yes, it may be hoped that we are now approaching 
the period of a philosophical verification and analysis 
of popular faith ; and, as we have already intimated, 
scepticiffln has served us in this. The doubting 
sceptic has voyaged on until he has touched the shores 
of the world of spirits. Who could have thought 
that these men of the electric rod and the battery, 
the magnet and the retort, would have kindled for 
humanity a new torch of belief, and thrown a light 
from a new lamp into the world of spirits ? "We 
wait in anxiety and in awe for the results of future 
investigations; meantime enough has been ascer- 
tained, by the probing^^instruments of science, to 
assure us of the independent existence — ^the imma- 
teriality and the immortality— of the human soul. 
Infidelity may, in this as in other instances, well say 
to science — " What hast thou done unto me ? I took 
thee to curse my enemies, and behold thou hast 
blessed them altogether ! " 

That astonishing scholar. Sir William Hamilton, 
in his recently published most important volume of 
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** Discussions on Philosophy and Literature," makes 
the following remarks on the "Kecognition of Occult 
^Causes" by science ; we will quote them — " In feet, 
the causes of all phenomena are at last occult. 
There has, however, obtained a not unnatural pre- 
sumption against such causes ; and this presumption, 
though often salutary, has . sometimes operated most 
disadvantageously to science, from a blind and indis- 
criminate application, in two ways — ^in the first 
place, it has induced men lightly to admit asserted 
phenomena false in themselves, if only confidently 
assigned to acknowledged causes ^ in the second 
place, it has induced them obstinately to disbelieve 
phenomena, in themselves certain and even manifest^ 
if these could not at once be referred to already 
recognised causes, and did not fall in with the systems 
prevalent at the time. An example of the former 
is seen in the facile credence popularly accorded, in 
this country, to the asserted facts of Craniology; 
though even the fact of that hypothesis, first and frm- 
damental — the fact most probable in itself, and which 
can be most easily proved or disproved, by the widest 
and most accurate iaduction, is diametrically opposite 
to the truth of nature ; I mean the asserted corres- 
pondence between the development and hypothetical 
function of the cerebellum, as manifested in all 
animals, imder the various differences of age, sex, of 
season, of integrity, and mutilation. This (among 
other of the pertinaciously asserted facts), I know by 
.a tenfold superfluous eyidence, to be even ludieroualy 
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false. An example of the latter is seen in the diffi- 
cult credence accorded, in this country, to the phe- 
nomenon of Animal Magnetism ; phenomena in them- 
selves the most unambiguous, which, for nearly- half 
a century, have been recognised generally and by the 
highest scientific authorities in Germany ; while for 
nearly a quarter of a century they have been verified 
and formally confirmed by the Academy of Medicine 
in Prance. In either case criticisms were required 
and a- wanting. 

" So true is the saying of Cullen — ' There are more 
.false facts current in the world than false theories.' 
So true is the saying of Hamlet — * There are more 
ihiags in heaven and earth, Horatio, than are dreamt 
of in your philosophy.' But averse from experiment, 
and gregariously credulous, 

* L'homme est dc glace auz verites ; 
H est de feu pour les mensongea.' 

Surely these words, from a philosopher so sagacious 
as Sii* "VViUiam Hamilton, will, upon some of our 
Dogmatic Sceptics and Materialising Christians, who 
are quite afraid lest a spiritual world should be de- 
monstrated to them, induce a more spiritual faith ; 
but, in truth, it is cheering to know, spite of 
our prevalent scepticism, that from innumerable 
sources the rays of a better faith are shining upon 
lis. It may be confidently asserted that materialism 
has done its worst ; for a century in philosophy it has 
^thrown the soul of man into dark eclipse. At last 
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we are cheered wiili the intimatioiiB of a more benig- 
nant and whole-minded age, and to save from all 
doubt, the form of science leads the way." * 

One of the best known, of aU the works of Sweden- 
borg is his Heaven and Hell and many conceive it 
to be his best and most comprehensive work. "Will our 
readers accompany us and him through some of those 
chambers of the next world, which he has opened to 
us partly in this and partly in other works. We 
give them fair notice that most of the ideas enter- 
tained in this day in reference to the world of spirits 
will meet with a strong negative. We will in the 
first place descend, and attempt to understand 
the idea of the infernal world ; and in the first place 
it will not be expected, from what the reader has 
already read, that it is a place, in the sense in which 
it has been conveyed to the mind ; it, like heaven, 
is a state which reflects itself in a place. Hell is, 
like any other portion of the universe, beneath the 
government of God the Lord, but it is also plain that 
as He rules the hells. He rules by fears ; the fear 
state is the hell state — ^the self state is the hell state. 
Again, God never casts man into hell ; no punish- 
ment is from the Lord, evil itself is the origin of 
punishment — evil and punishment are so intimately 
conjoined that they cannot be separated — ^the Lord 

* The writer quoted these paragrapha from his ^f Dream 
Land and Ghost Land in the Nineteenth Century." He would 
refer also to the recently puhlished life of EHzaDeth Squizrill, 
every way a most interesting book. 
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does eyil to no one, his relation to the eyil doer is 
Hke that of a king, or a judge, or the law, none of 
which is the cause of punishment, because none of 
them compelled the criminal to do wrong : and thus 
Hell appears to the mind rather than to the eye. It 
is not a state of revenge or torture, but a state grow- 
ing out of, and the necessary consequence of, guilt. 

There are three principles which rule in HeU, and 
make Hell, the Love of DomiDion,grounded in the 
Love of Self, and not in the Love of Use and of the 
Lord — ^the Love of Possession grounded in the Love 
of Self, and not in the Love of Goodness — ^and the 
Love of Impurity : and in the degree to which these 
actuate us on earth, we too are in the hell state ; for 
these loves are truly infernal, as their opposites are 
truly celestial. ''Imagine a society composed of 
men who love themselves alone, aud who love others 
only so far as they are useful to themselves : it is the 
love of robbers : what can be the foundation of the 
sympathy of such persons with each other — ^what 
must be that state where the only tie binding together 
is mutual selfishness : in minds like these indeed love 
is not, for Gk»d is not : they are in fact Hateful and 
Hating one another." And this is the meaniug of 
that striking phrase by which Scripture describes the 
state, as "the gnashing of teeth" — the continual 
dispute and combat of false beings and fe&se prin- 
ciples — ^the state of enmity, mockery, ridicule, and 
blasphemy : and in like manner. Infernal fire is the 
raging desire to commit evil. Love in the Scripture 

Aa 
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has ever its correspondence in Fire— and celestial fire 
is the inflamed desire to do good for its own sake, as 
the Are of Hell, the Lake of Eire into which the 
wicked are cast, is the raging desire to commit evil, 
for its own sake, and firom love to its own hateM 
character. 

In one of our traveller's joumeyings into tlie world 
of spirits it was given to him to behold the exceeding 
vanity of the phantasm of super- eminence : a Devil, 
inflated with the love of dominion and eminence 
grounded in self, appeared to him — on earth we 
know that men follow phantoms and suppose them 
to be real ; and so in hell, as we find that men are not 
cured by being placed in lunatic asylums, but still 
nurse and chcnsh the delusions that cheated them, 
imagining themselves to be emperors, and prophets, 
and kings — ^so in hell, the love of dominion swells 
the spirit to a wonderfiil degree, — ^what must that 
state be where every one imagines himself the greatest 
man. Thus this devil appeared^ and declared him- 
self one of two hundred of the most super-eminent of 
all societies — ^they were emperors of emperors, kings 
of kings, dukes of dukes ; no one in the society was 
barely a duke, or an emperor, or a prince, they sat 
as on the throne of thrones, and dispatched mandates 
through all the earth. And this devil during his 
abode in the world had only been a house-steward, 
and yet at that time had been so lifted up in spirit 
that he had despised all mankind. The spirit after 
its separation from the body comes into the full 
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liberty of acting according to its affections and its 
tholiglits. And in this region of hell were seen a 
Canon, who, upon his entrance into the infernal 
world, supposed he had power oyer hell and heaven, 
and that he had all souls in his hand — ^he thought 
that the Lord had no power in heaven, having dele- 
gated all power to these Canons, with the right to 
)»ind and to loose : thus it was seen that political 
«elf love was the desire of unchecked and imperial 
rule, while ecclesiastical self-love sought the very- 
post and place of God himself. And as the hells 
opened further, tiiere were seen Popes, who had in 
their pride deposed princes and emperors, setting 
their foot upon their neck, when they came to sup- 
plicate them : some were seen sitting on a blazen 
ass, and serpents creeping by their side, representing 
their love of dominion, grounded in self-love ; and 
these were the appearances they reaUy assumed at a 
^stance. 

The second of the universak — ^principles of HeU — 
the love of Possession — ^the love of grasping the goods 
of others, was seen in Hell by Kepresentation. There 
was seen a house built of reeds, and consequently 
full of chinks, standing in a mist, which continually 
issued like smoke through the chinks of three of the 
walls, and within these were forty here and fifty 
there sitting on benches, and before each person was 
a table, and on the table distended purses, and around 
the purses abundance of gold coin : when they spoke 
ihere was a hissing sound in their voice, and thej 

▲ a2 
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appeared to have round faces, whicli glistened like 
the shell of a snaU, and the pnpH of the eye in a 
green plain, as it were, lightened, which was the 
effect of the light of their phantasy. And these 
heings imagined that all the wealth on the table 
before them belonged to each : indeed, although it 
appeared so, it was not pure gold, but when light 
streamed on it from the east it was foimd to be but 
rery small and insignificant grains. It was not 
allowed to say. Thine are not mine, but only. Thine 
are mine ; aad they knew that this was all but an 
imaginary vanity, but yet delighting the interior of 
the mind ; for, said they, "We enter here and are 
delighted as with the possession of all things, but we 
continue in this place only for a few hours, at the 
end of which time we depart, and as often as we do 
so a sound mind returns to us, yet still our visioiiary 
delight alternately succeeds and occasions our alter- 
nate entrance into and departure from these habita- 
tions ; we know also that a hard lot awaits those 
who by cunning rob others of their goods. "We 
asked what lot ? They said they are swallowed up, 
and are thrust naked into some infernal prison, where 
they are kept to hard labour for clothes and food, and 
for some pieces of coin of a trifling value, which they 
collect, and in which they place the joy of their 



On another occasion, he tells how in his traversing 
of the pit he met a very moral devil. " The earth 
opened to the left, and through the opening I saw fr 
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devil rising, with a white lucid circle around his 
head, and I asked him, "Who he was ? He said, " I 
am Lucifer, the son of the morning : and because 
I made myself like the Most High, I was cast 
down." Nevertheless he was not Lucifer, but be- 
lieved himself to be so. I then said, " Since you 
were cast down, how can you rise again out of hell ?" 
He replied, " I am there a devil, but here I am an 
angel of light ; do you not see my hea4 encompassed 
about with a lucid sphere ? you shall also see, if you 
wish, that I am super-moral among the moral, super- 
rational among the rational, yea, super-spiritual 
among the spiritual ; I can also preach, and I have 
preached." laskedhim, "What have you preached?" 
he said, '* Against fraudulent dealers and adulterers, 
and against all infernal loves ; yea, on this occasion, 
I, who am Lucifer, called myself a devil, and de- 
nounced vengeance against myself as a devil ; and 
on this account I was exalted even to heaven with 
praises. Hence it is that I am called the son of the 
morning ; and, what I myself was surprised at, whUe 
I was in the pulpit, I thought no other than that I 
was speaking rightly and properly ; but I discovered 
the cause to be, because I was in externals, and these 
at that time were separated from my internal ; but 
although I discovered this, still I was not able to 
change myself, because through my haughtiness I 
did not look to God." . I next asked him, *' How 
could you BO speak, when you are yourself a fraudu- 
lent dealer, an adulterer, and a devil?" He m- 
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swered, '' I am one character wlien I am in extemaliEr 
or in the body, and another when in internals or in 
the spirit ; in the body I am an angel, but in the 
spirit a devil ; for in the body I am in the under- 
standing, but in the spirit I am in the will ; and the 
understanding canies me upwards, whereas the will 
carries me downward*. When I am in the under- 
standing, a white belt encompasses my head ; but 
when the undgrstanding^ submits itself entirely to the 
will, and becomes subserviCTit to it, which is our 
last lot, the belt grows blaok and perishes ; and when 
this is the case, we cannot any more ascend into this 
light." Afterwards he discourse^ concerning his 
twofold state, the external and the -internal, more 
rationally than any other person ; but on a sudden, 
when he saw the angels attendant on me, his face 
and voice were inflamed, and he became Wack, even 
as to the belt around his head, and he sunk down 
into hell through the opening throu^ which he 
arose. The bystanders, from what they liad seen, 
made this conclusion, that a man (homo) is such as 
Ais love is, and not such as his understanding is : 
since the love easily draws over the imderstanding 
to its side, and enslaves it. I then asked the angels, 
" Whence have devils such rationality ? " And th^ 
said, " It is from the glory of self-love ; for s^-love 
is encompassed with glory, and glory elevates the 
understanding even into the light of heaven; for 
with every man the understanding is capable of being 
elevated according to knowledges, but the will only 
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by a life according to the truths of the church .and 
of reason : hence it is, that atheists themselyes, who 
are in the glory of reputation arising from self-love, 
and thence in a high conceit of their own intelli- 
gence, enjoy a more sublime rationality than many 
others, but only at the time when they are in the 
thought of the understanding, and not when they 
are in the affection of the will. The affection of the 
will possesses a man's internal principle, whereas 
the thought of the understandiog possesses his exter- 
nal principle." The angel j^irther declared the 
reason why a man (homo) is composed of the three 
loves above-mentioned; namely, of the love of use, 
of the love of the world, and of the love of self; 
which is, that he may think £x)m God, although as 
from himself. He also said, that the supreme prin- 
ciples in man are turned upwards to €K)d, the middle 
principles outwards to the world, and the lowest 
principles downwards to self; and since the latter 
principles -ore turned downwards, a man thinks as 
from himself, when yet it is from God."* 

" He that is filthy, let him be filthy still ; he that 
is imjust, let him be unjust still." This is the 
terrible doom hanging over the whole of the pages 
in these writings, descriptive of HeU : the spiritual 
world is wide, its regions, kingdoms, and continents 
are vast, and there are found all the states which 
answer to our states below — the Euling passion, the 

♦ Conjugial Love, § 269. 
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goyermng affection, this determines our destiny. 
There is no possibility of a magic change trans* 
forming nature in the article of death. Or if iiie 
affections are thus becoming gently transformed and 
put forth on the tract of holy loving, and holy 
living, much has to be dcme before the fulness of 
celestial light breaks and dawns upon the soul. It 
is the tendency of the Will that makes our Hell or 
our Heaven; who does not see then the fearful and 
terrible condition of many in this world. You shall 
pursue that phantom to all eternity, you may say to 
many a seeker here : for when we die we do not as 
we have said enter into a strange world. How can 
we ? That world will be to us the counterpart of 
this ; it will grow out of this : it will be the bl(>om, 
or the fruit of this. We are all shaping out our 
future course, and may, if we will but thiak of it, 
notice the shaping of the roads along our eternal 
life as plainly as we notice those which branch from 
our cities here. 



CHAPTEE VIII. 

SACRED HIEEOGLTPHICS. 

SWEDENBORG ON THE DOCTRINE OF 
CORRESPONDENCES. 



" The old Asiatic style, so highly figurative, seems by what 
we find of its remains in the prophetic language of the Sacred 
Writings, to have been evidently fashioned to the mode of 
ancient Hieroglyphics, both curiologic and tropical : of the 
second kind which answers to the tropical hieroglyphic, is the 
calling empires, kings, and nobles by the names of the hea- 
venly luminaries, the sun, moon and stars : their temporary 
disasters or entire overthrow by eclipses and extinctions ; the 
destruction of the nobility by stars falling from the firmament ; 
hostile invasions by thunder and tempestuous winds; the 
leaders of armies, conquerors, and founders of empires, by 
.lions, bears, leopards, goats, or high trees. In a word, the 
prophetic style seems to be a speaking hieroglyphic." — Bishop 
Warbubton, Divine Legation of Moaes. 

'^ AU which is here called the word of God is a revelation 
of the incarnate, and, in regard to His divine essence, the 
self-renouncing divine "Word. Hence we see the Word of 
God on earth when He became man imder a human form ; for 
in the Scriptures, the Word contintuUly becomes flesh in order 
to dwell among us. But when we have leaned on the bosom 
of the incarnate Word, and are able to foUow Him as He goes 
up into the high mountain, then we shall say we have seen 
Ilis glory. Such is the Transfiguration of Scripture for all, 
who from a vivid communion with Christ rise with Him and 
l£am to understand its spirit." — Obigen. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Contents. — The Apologue of the Mysterious Lock — an 
Obvious Application — Citations of Difficult Passages — ^The 
Doctrine of Correspondences — Brief Elucidation of it — Swe- 
denborg quoted on the Three Senses of the Sacred Writings — 
the Univprsal Necessity felt for a Key to the Scriptures — a 
Key Uniform in its Application- the Key applied to Animal 
Analogies — Material Things — ^to Places — and to Numbers — 
dose and Summary. 

Dn) you ever read the history of The Mtstekiofs 
Lock ? In ages when oriental things were far more 
awftil in their influence than now, and when the 
monarch minds of the earth perpetuated their deeds 
in the lofty colimms of marble, and palaces, aad obe- 
lisks of colossal grandeur, a yast building of true 
Eastem magniflcence was reared on the plains of 
Arabia. In those days, as we know by many a 
building, the works of man were as vast as their 
ideas; and this building was vast as a pyramid. Its 
diamberft were innumerable, and they extended 
through long galleries of brilliant mirrors, and cor- 
ridors of the purest marble ; the building itself 
seemed as if sculptured and excavated from the solid 
rock, so awful was its height, and depth; and 
breadth ; it was in itself an Arabia iPetrsa ; the sacred 
bull loomed haughty-gigantic from on high, and the 
lion seemed almost to paw the rogk^ to shake the 
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mane, and struggle to free itself from the solid blocks 
of stone ; images of ineffable beauty beamed on many 
of the walls, defying time. There were portraits of 
women, lovely long ages before Yenus sprang from 
the Cyclades, and men who were noble before The- 
seus was bom, or Troy was built : there were courts of 
Fountains, so cool in their marble, made still cooler in 
that sunny clime by the splashing spray from a hun- 
dred founts flowing into a hundred basins ; th^re were 
dark groves where trees of a perpetual foliage cast a 
deep sombre shadow in the brightest noon, and from 
these, the way lay along to deep crypts, and subter- 
ranean glooms, and dark passages, whence you 
emerged again into rooms all Arabesque and true 
Mosaic; gates all gorgeous reflected the thousand 
cataracts of splendour, for they were precious stonea 
— ^all of them now lost as the world has grown older, 
and some of them now to be found no more ; pillars 
of lapis lazuli, alternated in long vista with columns 
of jasper and chrysolite. It was immense in its 
glorious width and interminable recesses; strange, 
too ! although utterly deserted and xminhabited, 
there was an inerradicable purity in all its chambers, 
its halls, its galleries, its turret heights ; the vast 
sand pillars that tossed and battled outside in the 
desert, would not break over or near its towers, and 
the wind and the rain had not soiled at all its ancient 
majesty ; true, in some of the gorgeous halls and 
entrance chambers, among the precious tapestries 
and carved pillars, some bands of robbers had ta^ei^ 
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their abode, and round some of the exterior walks 
unclean and unsightly beasts were wont to prowl, 
but a spell — a talisman, kept robber and beast back 
from the interior, mysterious lights, electric, sudden, 
flashing splendours wared to and fro, like seraph 
swords, and kept the impure and the daring back 
from too bold a step among the sacred recesses of the 
place ; there were legends of ever burning fires that 
sometimes scorched to ashes inquisitive and im- 
pertinent gazers, and so it went abroad that the 
exterior was safer for most than the interior. 

The whole palace was, in truth, a sphinx — an 
everlasting puzzle ; it lay so far from the track of 
human feet and the ordinary highways of men, that 
it might be called a Tadmor in the wilderness : true, 
the chambers and marbles had resounded^ with 
millions of echoing feet, whose sandals and shoes the 
reverent wearers had left in the lodge without, while 
they came reverently to gaze, to wonder, and to 
worship; some few lingered near the mysterious 
and veiled beauty, waiting as if in expectation that 
it would be lifted, and that they should see 
the momentary revelation of the splendour; and 
there went a legend that all did not wait in 
vain — some walked to and frx) beneath the dread 
and awfiil forms of the winged lions, and bulls, 
and flying horse&— but most of the visitors, too 
awed to linger near these spectacles, passed to the 
Court of Eountains, or threaded their way through 
the gloom of the interminable woods till they reached 
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the gleaming gfillery of the cohmms and gates of 
predoos Btones. 

The whole palace was a sphinx. The unity and 
design of so vast a whole compelled the belief l^t it 
had bat one architect. Bnt its builders had been 
manifold ; and in eyery section of the building you 
beheld the work of different minds, and yet every 
mind mysteriously subservient to one mind; no 
thousand men (^ot^ have built it — ^no one man had 
ever travelled over it ; it was a building in which a 
foot might easily stray ; the delicate work of every 
room, or its rough naked grandeur might suffice a 
lifetime for a survey, but hurrying hastily on, you lost 
yourself in the wilderness of columns and splendours, 
and shouting in passion and in £right, could only 
hear your own voice reverberating from room to 
room, through splendid desolations-; those men 
visiting trod warily, stepped not hurriedly from 
room to room, and contented themselves for the 
most part with looking at a distance on the veiled 
and mystical imageries, and saw the glories gleam 
like rainbows they could never dare to touch. 

There was another Sphinx-like difficulty, who did 
it all belong to? What nation — ^whatrace — could 
elaim it : that any man could claim it as wholly and 
exclusively his own, seemed too preposterous to be 
guarded against. At present the whole building lay 
without a Plan; you could not pass safely from 
room to room without losing yourself. The carya- 
^rdes, tiie columns, the jGlery stones, the mystic 
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paintings, tlie blazing mirrors, and shadowy ceiiings, 
the symbols that lay scattered all around bnint in 
the marble beneath, and crayoned on the rich shrine 
coverings : pictures of phantom horses, and deep 
mysterious gardens, and dreadful serpents, twisting 
themselves round agonizing Athletas ; all these were 
so many dark and unpronounced letters — every 
figure was a History — ^a whole great world Poem — 
but in these dark chambers of imagery, the meaning 
could not be unfolded until the Plan of the whole 
could be discovered. He that could enter into the 
mystery of the Palace, so said the Legend, should 
have right to tread through the whole region as 
through a home. 

But how could he find the Plan? In a sacred 
Chest or Ark it lay — a chest of gold guarded by a 
wonderful and mysterious Lock. And He who had 
the right to enter would produce the Key : behind 
that Key lay the Plan of all the Palace ; and the 
Inventory of all its splendours, and the Explanation 
of all its mysteries. What Key would fit those 
wonderful wards; the legend ran, that the Architect 
alone could give the Key ; Ihat he had placed the 
plan and inventory within the golden Ark, reserving 
thus his own right over His own Building. But 
the ambitious of mankind set to work to construct 
keys innumerable ; stUl the lock would not move. 
One bold and daring race, unable to find the key, 
Bought to break open the Ark, they hammered on 
its sacred cornices of gold, &om whence indignant 
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lightnings shone and flashed : they beat upon the 
lock and sought to prize it^ but it would not yield; 
and then as a last resource, they sought to steal the 
Golden Chest, boasting that as they had it in their 
possession, the whole of the Pyramid Palace must be 
theirs, and they covered it with their black cloaks 
and albs, and ran away believing they had it; but to 
this day immoved and uninjured it lies in the centre 
of the Palace, and very amazing indeed it is to see 
certain of the robber race strutting through the out- 
courts of the building, boasting as they point to its 
walls, that it is all theirs. But you sadly irritate 
them if you beg them to explain any portion of the 
Building to you, or to allow you to look at the 
sacred Key. 

The Key ! the Key ! Alas for us, we all know 
the building — we have all walked through many 
parts of the building, but who Will find for us the 
sacred Key ; for it is said that when the key shall 
be found, and the finder shall walk through the 
palace with the plan ; every lamp, self-lighted, will 
blaze around the splendid rooms ; the gates 'and 
pillars of precious stones — ^the Arabesques and Mo- 
saics — ^will interfold and flash to and fro like 
living rainbows ; the lion, the horse, and the bull 
will start from their thrones of rock, and trumpets 
and thunders shake the buildings ; doors sealed up 
for ages will fly open, and dead kings and priests 
start from their tombs beneath the marble; the 
kings shall mount to i^eir ancient thrones, and sit in 
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long ranks^ sceptered and crowned, and the priests 
with the gleam of pomegranates, and the sound of 
bells, flit to and fix> visibly in the place of the yeil. 
Oh that one would give us the Key. ' 

The Bible is written from Appearances and from 
Correspondences. How can the Book be at all under- 
stood unless this be considered ? But in order that 
there may be some attempt at solution, let us attempt 
the analysis of the doctrine of certain Correspondences. 
We believe it will be found that after a little study in 
reading the Scriptures, we shall learn to think not 
from the expressions, but from the hidden signiflcations. 
Swedenborg removes the veil ; and truly wonderM 
it is to find how, by this principle of interpretation, 
the most opposite passages of the Sacred Book are 
found to have consistency and coherence ; the mind 
of the Book becomes more plain and clear : as it is, 
the unenlightened mind is compelled, in ** hearing 
to hear, and not to understand," and in " seeing to 
see, and not perceive." What is the greater part of 
the Sacred Writings to most minds but a tone — a 
sound without a meaning or a sense ? and in many 
passages of the most certain hidden meaning — ^the 
meaning which cannot be seen is felt. 

" In every divine work," says Swedenborg, V there 
is a first, a middle, and a last, and the first passes 
through the middle to the last, and thereby exists 
and subsists ; hence the last is the basis. From this 
ground it is, that by the number three in the Word, 
according to its spiritual sense, is signified what is 

Bb 
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complete and petfect, and also, the all or whole 
together. In the IflTord there are three senses ; the 
celestial sense is its £rst sense, the spiritual sense is 
its middle sense, and the natural sense' is its last 
sense; hence it follows, that the Word, without 
its literal sense, would he like a palace without 
a foundatiefL; that is, like a palace in thie air 
and not on the ground — ^which could only he the 
shadow of a palace, and must yanish away ; also, 
that the Word, without its literal sense, would he like 
a temple, in which are many holy things, and in the 
midst thereof the holy of holies, without a roof and 
walls to form the continent thereof— in which Case 
its holy things would he plundered hy thiereSy or 
he yiolated by the beasts of the earth and the birds 
of heaven, and thus be dissipated. 

'* In the same manner, it would be like the taber- 
nacle, in the inmost place whereof was ^e ark of the 
covenant, and in the middle part the golden candle- 
stick, the golden altar for incense, and also the table 
for shew-bread, which were its holy things, without 
its ultimates, which were the curtains and vails. 
Yea, the Word without its literal sense would he 
like the human body without its coveiings> which 
are caUed skios, and without its supporters, which 
are called bones, of which, supposing it to be de« 
prived, its inner parts must of necessity be dispersed 
and perish. It would also be like the heart and the 
lungs in the thorax, deprived of their covering, 
which is called the jpleura, and their supporters, 
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which ore called the ribs ; or like the brain without 
its coyerings, which are called the dura mater and 
pia mat&rf and without its common coyering, con- 
tinent, and firmament, which is caUed the skull. 
Such would be the state of the Word without its 
literal sense : wherefore it is said in Isaiah, that, 
^' the Lord will create upon all the glory a coyering.** 
(iy. 5.) 

<< Simikr to this would be the state of the heayens, 
where the angels dwell, -without the world, where 
men dwell ; mankind being iiie basis, continent, and 
firmament thereof, and the Word being with men 
and in them. For all the heayens are distinguished 
into two kingdoms, which are called the celestial 
kingdom, and the spiritual kingdom ; and these two 
kingdoms are founded on the natural kingdom, the 
subjects of which are men. 

'' Prom hence it must appear eyident, that the 
Word is pre-eminently the Word in its literal sense ; 
for in this sense, spirit, and life are inwardly con- 
tained ; and this is what the Lord meant when he 
said, " The words which I speak unto you, they are 
spirit and they are life ; (John yi. 63,) for the Lord 
epoke his words before the world, and in the natural 
sense. The celestial and spiritual senses are not the 
Word without the natural sense, which is the sense 
of the letter ; for in such case they would be like 
spirit and life without a body"; or, as was said 
Aboye, like a palace which has no foundation. 

''The truths of the literal sense of the Word are, im 

Bb2 
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some cases, not naked truths, but only appearances of 
truth, and are like similitudes and comparisons taken 
from the objects of nature, and thu0 accommodated 
and brought down to the apprehen^on of simple 
minds and of children. But whereas they are at the 
same time correspojidences, they are the receptacles 
and abodes of genuine truth ; and they are like con- 
taining vessels, — ^like a crystalline cup containing 
excellent wine, or a silver dish containing rich meats ; 
or they are like garments clothing the body, — like 
swaddling clothes on an infant, or an elegant dress 
on a beautiful virgin : they are also like the scientifics 
of the natural man, which comprehend in them Hie 
perceptions and affections of truth of the spiritual 
man. The naked truths themselves, which are in- 
cluded, contained, attired, and comprehended, are 
in the spiritual sense of the Word, and the naked 
principles of good are in its celestial sense. But let 
us illustrate this by instances from the Word. Jesus 
said, " "Woe unto you. Scribes and Pharisees, hypo- 
crites ! for ye make clean the outside of the cup and 
of the platter, but within they are fiill of extortion 
and excess. Thou blind Pharisee, cleanse first that 
which is within the cup and platter, that the outside 
of them may be clean also." (Matt, xxiii. 25, 26.) 
In this passage the Lord spoke by ultimates, or things 
of the lowest order, which at the same time are con- 
tinents: He uses the words "cup and platter," 
because by the cup is meant wine, and by wine ia 
signified the truth pf the "Word ; and by the platter 
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is meant meat, and by meat is signified the good of 
tiie Word : wherefore by making clean the inside of 
the cnp and platter, is signified to purify the interiors 
of the mind, which relate to the will and the thoughts, 
thus to the love and faith, by means of the "Word ; 
and by the consequent cleansing of the outside, is 
signified, that thus the exteriors are purified, which 
are the words and works, inasmuch as these derive 
their essence from the former. Again : Jesus said, 
" There was a certain rich man, who was clothed in 
purple and ^e linen, and fared sumptuously every 
day ; and there was a certain beggar, named Lazarus, 
who was laid at his gate, full of sores." (Luke xvi. 
19, 20.) In this passage also, the Lord spoke by 
natural things, which were correspondences, and con- 
tained in them spiritual things : by the rich man is 
meant the Jewish nation, who are called rich, because 
they were in possession of the Word, in which there 
are spiritual riches ; by the purple and fine linen, 
with which the rich man was clothed, are signified 
the good and truth of the "Word ; by purple its good, 
and by fine linen its truth ; by faring sumptuously 
every day, is signified the delight which the Jewish 
people took in possessing and reading the Word ; by 
the beggar Lazarus are meant the Gentiles, because 
they were not in possession of the Word ; by Lazarus 
lying at the rich man's gate, is meant that the Gen- 
tiles were despised and rejected by the Jews ; by 
being ftiU of sores, is signified that the Gentiles, by 
reason of their ignorance of truth were in many 
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fklsities. The reason why the Gentiles are meant by 
Lazarus^ is, because the Gentiles were beloved by 
the Lord, as was Lazarus, whom he raised from the 
dead ; (John xi. 3, 5, 26,) who is called his friend ; 
(John xi. 11,) and who sat with him at table. (John 
xi. 2.) From these two passages it is evident, that 
the truths and goods of the literal sense of the "Word 
are like vessels and garments, to contain and cover 
the nailed good and truth, which are concealed in th& 
spiritual and celestial senses 

"As the "Word, iu its inmost content^ by virtue of 
its celestial sense, is like a gentle burning flamev 
and in its middle contents, by virtue of its spiritual 
sense, is like an iUustrating light ; it follows hence^ 
that in its ultimate or last contents, by virtue of its 
natural sense, in which are the twa other senses, it 
is like a ruby, and like a diamond ; by virtue of the 
celestial flame like a ruby, and by virtue of the 
spiritual light like a diamond. And since this is the 
nature and quality of the Word in its literal sense^ 
therefore the "Word is meant, in that sense, by the 
precious stones of which the foundations of the "New 
Jerusalem were built ; also by the urim and thumnma 
on the ephod of Aaron ; and likewise by the precious 
stones in the garden of Eden, wherein the king of 
Tyre is said to have been; and fru:ther, by the 
curtains and vails of the tabernacle ; in like manner, 
by the external parts of the temple at Jerusalem. 
And the "Word, in all its glory, was represented in 
the person of the Lord, when hie waa transfigured.'* 
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The necessity of some internal sense — some key to 
unlock passages of the book is certain ; who can 
doubt it ? or if any one shall doubt, then let him 
read, with his natural eye and judgment alone, the 
following passages : — 

Thus, iuEzekiel ,xxxix. 17, "And thou son of 
man, thus saith the Lord God, speak unto every 
feathered fowl, and to every beast of the field, 
assemble yourselves, and come, gather yourselves on 
every side to my sacrifice that I do sacrifice for you, 
even a great sacrifice upon ihe mountains of Israel, 
l^t ye may eat fiesh, and drink blood ; ye shall 
eat the fiesh of the mighty, and drink the blood 
of the princes of the earth, of rams, of lambs 
and of goats, of bullocks, all of them fatlings of 
Bashan. And ye shall eat fat till ye be foil, and 
drink blood, tall ye be dnmken, of my sacrifice which 
I have sacrificed for you. Thus ye shall be filled at 
my table with horses and chariots, with mighty men, 
and with all men of war, saith the Lord God. And 
I will set my glory among the heathen, and all the 
heathen shall see my judgment that I have executed, 
and my hand that I have laid upon them." 

Again, in Habakkok iii. 3 — 15, " God came fi-ora 
Teman, and the Holy One from Mount Paran. Selah. 
TTia glory covered the heavens, and the earth was full 
of his praise. And his brightness was as the light ; 
he had horns coming out of his hand : and there was 
the hiding of his power. Before him went the pesti- 
lence, and burning coals went forth at his feet. He 
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stood, and measured tlie earth : he beheld, and drove 
asunder the nations : and the everlasting mountains 
were scattered, the perpetual hills did bow: his 
ways are everlasting. I saw the tents of Cushan in 
affliction; and the curtains of the land of Kidian 
did tremble. Was the Lord displeased against the 
rivers ? was thine anger against the rivers ? was thy 
wrath against the sea, that then didst ride upon thine 
horses and thy chariots of salvation ? Thy bow was 
made quite naked, according to the oaths of the tribes^ 
even thy word. Selah. Thou didst cleave the 
earth with rivers. The mountains saw thee, and 
they trembled : the overflowing of the water passed 
by: the deep uttered hisv6ice, and lifted up his 
hands on high. The sun and moon stood still in 
Iheir. habitation : at the light of thine arrows th^ 
went, and at the shining of thy glittering spear. 
Thou didst strike through with his staves the head 
of his villages ; they came out as a whirlwind to 
scatter me: their rejoicing was as to devour the 
poor secretly. Thou didst walk through the sea with 
thine horses, through the heap of great waters.'' 

Or again, turn to Revelation vi. 1 — 8, " And I saw 
when the Lamb opened one of the seals ; and I heard, 
as it were the noise of thunder, one of the four beasts 
saying, Come and see. And I saw, and behold a 
white horse : and he that sat on him had a bow ; 
and a crown was given unto him : and he went forth 
conquering and to conquer. And when he had 
opened the second seal, I heard the second beast say, 
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Come and see. And there went out another horse 
that was red : and power was given to him that sat 
thereon to take peace from the earth, and that they 
should kill one another : and there was given unto 
him a great sword. And when he had opened the 
third seal, I heard the third beast say, Come and see. 
And I beheld^ and lo a black horse ; and he that sat 
on him had a pair of balances in his hand. And I 
heard a voice in the midst of the four beasts say, A 
measure of wheat for a penny, and three measures of 
barley for a penny ; and see thou hurt not the oil 
and the wine. And when he had opened tha fouiih 
seal, I heard the voice of the fourth beast say. Come 
and see. And I looked, and behold a pale horse ; 
and his name that sat on him was Death, and Hell 
followed with him. And power was given imto 
them over the fourth part of the earth, to kill with 
sword, and with hunger, and with death, and with 
the beasts of the earth.'' 

And then turn again to chap. ix. 1 — 12, ''And 
the fifth angel sounded, and I saw a star fall from 
heaven unto the earth: and to him was given the 
key of the bottomless pit, and he opened the bottom- 
less pit ; and there arose a smoke out of the pit, 
aa the smoke of a great furnace ; and the sun and 
the air were darkened by reason of the smoke of 
the pit. And there came out of the smoke locusts 
upon the earth : and unto them was given power, 
as the scorpions of the earth have power. And 
it was commanded them that they should not 
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hurt the grass of the earth, neither any green thing, 
neither any tree ; but only those men which have 
not the seal of God in their foreheads. And to 
them it was given that they should not kill them, 
but that they should be tormented five months ; and 
their torment was as the torment of a scorpion, when 
he striketh a man. And in those days shall men 
seek death, and shall not find it ; and shall desire to 
die, and death shall flee from them. And the shapes 
of the locusts were like unto horses prepared unto 
battle; and on their heads were as it were crowns 
like gold and their faces were as the faces of men. 
And they had hair as the hair of women, and 
their teeth were as the teeth of Kons. And they 
had breastplates, as it were breastplates of iron; 
and the sound of their wings was as the sound 
of chariots of many horses running to battle. And 
they had tails like unto scorpions, and there were 
stings in their tails: and thmr power was to 
hurt men five months. And they had a king 
. over them,, which is the angel of the bottomless pit, 
whose name in the Hebrew tongue is Abaddon, but 
in the Greek tongue hath his name Apollyon. One 
woe is past ; and, behold, there come two woes more 
hereafter." 

We have referred to the numerous images in 
Scripture of Hobses ; in addition to the difficult 
passages already cited there are innumerable others 
presenting equal difficulties: "Ashur shall not save us, 
we will not ride upon horses, neither will we say any 
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more to tlie work of our hands, Ye axe our gods." *' A 
horse is a Tain thing for safety." " At thy rebuke^ 
O God of Jacob, both the chariot and the horse are 
cast into a dead sleep," " I will cut off the chariot 
ftom Ephraim, and the horse from Jerusalem." " He 
shall not multiply horses to himself nor cause the 
people to return to Egypt, to the end that he 
should multiply horses, forasmuch as Ihe Lord hath 
said unto you, Ye shall henceforth return no more 
that way." Have these passages a meaning — ^an 
intention terminating in the letter? surely those 
who think so give but a trifling character to a book 
which we are wont to consider holy and important m 
every letter — surely to dq this is to make Scripture 
of "private interpretation" indeed. 

Need we say too> that this language must be 
unintelligible to most readers. Horses, Chariots,. 
Wheels — ^in how many connections in* the sacred 
Writings do they constantly occur where but little 
solution can be giv^i of them ; but does not the 
difficulty become lessened, nay does it not clear up,, 
when we know that the Horse implies the Intellectual 
Principle, the Understanding ; the Chariot, Doctrine 
derived from the Understanding; and the Wheel, 
the Understanding Combating. Those who affect 
to look with contempt upon this explication, are of 
course bound to furnish a more easy and natural 
solution : an interpretation like this roUs away the 
clouds from the Apocalyptic visions, and makes them 
sources of sacred and intelligent) as well as intelli- 
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gible, inBtniction. With tlds light let the reader 
turn to the passage where he is told that " npon the 
bells of the horses shall be written holiness to the 
Lord," and then he will gather from thence an age 
when the service of the understanduig shall be 
entirely consecrated to divine uses. Horses of 
yarions colours will, by the same light, denote 
Tarious shades and kinds of doctrine in their 
beauty or their deformity — ^thus, a Dead Hor%» 
signifies no understanding of truth ; a White Horsey 
a pure understanding of the truth £rom a know- 
ledge of the Word; a Bhch Korse, the famine 
of the Word — ^the possession of it in the letter only 
without the truth ; a FaU fforBe, the destruction of 
the Word, both in its goodness and its truth ; and a 
Med Morse the destruction of the good of the Word, 
although a retention of the truth of it. The world 
and the church have seen ages in which all these 
states have been the representations of their history ; 
and not less have we beheld the same altemationB 
alike in our individual or social characters and Mends, 
and thus that difficult passage cited above from 
Ezekiel, to which, without this, no interpretation 
can be given, becomes simple, pleasing, natural, and 
most instructive. 

Some of our readers will affect to treat this exp^- 
cation contemptuously, but if this is set aside, then 
let every other and more generally received hierogly- 
phic be also set aside : the innumerable allusions, for 
instance, to the Smxjp — that beautiful image, by 
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which is implied the exact reverse of the horse ; 
namely, those who are in a state of simple natural 
good — goodness nnillumined by the gleams of the 
nnderstaading — ^those who are in the state of charity 
and of faith. This is a figure abounding throughont 
the Sacred Writings ; but it is a figure, and although 
we have attached a meaning to it — a meaning not 
always clear, — it surely wHL be evident that there can 
be no reason why one object of Scripture reference 
should have a very definite signification attached, and 
another none at all. 

Again, take as an illustration of this, the Scripture 
DocTBiNE of the Clouds and the Cheetjbim. Does the 
reader suppose that the language is to be understood 
only literally when we are told that -"the Son of 
Man shall be seen coming in the clouds of heaven 
with power and great glory? " and again, " Behold 
He Cometh with clouds ; " and in the sublime figure 
in the Psalms, '* He maketh the clouds his chariot." 
The passages are innumerable throughout the Sacred 
Word, in which reference is made to the Clouds ; 
and thus it would give to us the idea of a literal^ 
sense to the Word — a covering of a hidden glory : 
"overall the glory there shall be a covering" — a 
state accommodating truth to the power of the mind 
to receive it ; hence the Cherubim in the Israelitish 
or representational Church. Wherever the glory is too 
great for weak apprehensions, or the natural state 
too weak, God is still " holding back the face of his 
throne, and spreading a cloud upcm it," till, in the 
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growih. and advance of the soul thioqgh types, and 
rites, and peflsages dim before, Jesus is seen coming 
in the Clouds, bursting through the literal sense 
•*' with power and great gloiy.'' 

To those who decline this interpretation, the Old 
Testament is comparatively a worthless book; it is 
the record only of a people who have passed away 
— of a land whose temple and dwellings are now 
dust; all its representational splendour has departed. 
!For us there is no glory round the Shekinah, no 
meaning in the vail — no intention in the sacrifices — 
no voice &om the priest ; what meaning have the 
books of Exodus, and Leviticus, and lyTumbers, and 
Deuteronomy, and the solemn thunders or tender 
voices of the Prophets to most people ? have they 
any authentic intelligence? And very true, you 
may denounce Swedenboig as a fanatic, as a dreamer, 
as a mystic, but at any rate you must have His sacred 
piety and exalted aspirations in some homage, before 
whom the priest's breastplate, the Tabernacle in the 
wilderness, the magnificence of Solomon's Temple, 
4 gleam out with meaning as well as lustre, receiving 
and reflecting light from the parables of our Lord, 
the harp of prophecy, and the city of the New Jeru- 
salem, with its twelve maimer of stones. 

Are not Assyria, Egypt, Edom, representational 
states. Do you attach any meaning to them at all ? 
And is it not dear that whether we have attached 
any or no meaning, a meaning there is, and that they 
liave an intention beyond the mere Nationality of the 
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Places themfielves. Has not the reader felt the 
necessity of a Key to the Hieroglyph in reading the 
60th Psabn, 6th to the 10th yerses; and the 108th 
P^alm, from the 7th to the 11th verses ? 

The same must be admitted in reference to ^vm- 
bers, behind all those contained in Scripture there is 
a definite meaning, the elucidation of which would 
throw great light oyei: many a hidden glory ; and 
but that this volume has reached a length never 
contemplated at jEirst by the writer, we might attempt 
the elucidation of these particulars here.^ 

We have devoted but a slight space comparatively 
to this last chapter, and this because it is the last : 
yet it is by far the most extraordinary topic in con- 
nection with the study of the writings of Swedenborg : 
it is a most wonderful, not to say miraculous, en- 
dorsement of this great man's mission to the world 
and to the church. Truly we may over-estimate its 
worth, but we should like to be told so by some 
person conversant with the whole doctrine and 
teaching of our writer on the Science of Correspon- 
dences. Our estimate of it is, that it is the sacred 
guard placed by the Divine Author of the Scriptures 
on his own Book, to shield it from the assaults of the 
unbelieving and impure, and that it is an evidence at 
once objective and subjective, against which all the 
assaults of infidelity Mi harmless as arrows against 
a rock. 

* The Writer of this Volume is engaged in preparing a 
Key to the Scriptures on the Science of Correspondences^ and 
hopes it will be ready shortly for Publication. 
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This subject is as wonderful as it is interesting 
end as important as either; it has indeed received as 
yet but slight attention ; but we may surely hope that 
the avidity with which some minds turn to the 
Sarcophagus of the Pharaohs, or the Hieroglyphics of 
Kineveh or Mexico, may be gratified by turning to 
the shadowy symbols of sacred lore, and it will be 
found that the same key which opens the meaning 
of many a dark place and passage of Scripture, will 
open too the meaning — ^the writing of ancient stories, 
the mythic tales of ancient poets, and much of the 
labyrinthine darkness of Hindoo learning. It is a 
subject that will not bear sneering down ; you must 
acquaint yourself first with the principles of corres- 
pondence, and then with patience and intelligence, 
investigate and apply the rules. The principle is 
simple. Scripture has a literal writing and signifi- 
cation all may read — all may understand, and it is 
sufficient for the salvation and understanding of all ; 
but there is a hidden writing — ^a name like that upon 
the " white stone," " which none may read but those 
to whom it is given." The Saviour, in his words and 
parables, declared this ; it is the principle of the 
old Jewish services, — ^it is the principle of Pro- 
phetic Writing ; it is adopted by our Lord in his 
discourses, and evidently indicated in his miracles ; 
and the canon of Scripture closes with a most won- 
derful illustration of it. It is a hand-writing we 
partly know. Why should we not accept any other 
aid which may yet further elucidate the meaning of 
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a book SirhiA, althotigh it speaks plidtdy iknd eleaj^ 
t^e TTonds anwldch depends our eternal life, reseorv^sr 
muok for the eolisolation of those -who, -with hmable 
hearts, seek *' for iJie consolation of Israel." 

There is a spirit as well as a letter in the Vord of 
Tralii. Hare we not occasion to fear that our atten- 
tion has in this age been wholly absorbed in iiio 
Letter until we have in fact quite forgotten in many 
instances the Spirit ? yet never let us foi^t that all 
things exist both in the world of matter and in the 
worlds of mind and letters too, only in virtue of some 
hidden force, some unseen power, by which the 
obvious and visible is held in its place, and made 
significant to the eye. Why did the Holy Spirit 
speak to man by images i to perplex, to baffle, to 
confound — surely not ; but that the words might be 
seen to contain, as in an Ark, things more sacred than 
words alone can reveal. Por all words are only the 
synonyms and indications of things. 

£ut it is time the volume should dose, and we 
dose it here. Surely it need not surprise that 
hidden meanings are laid open to the eye of the 
intelligent Christian, when it is remembered that 
those high Bocks and Cliffs of Sinai, beneath whose 
heavy battlements the Israelitish Hosts passed, nearly 
three thousand five hundred years since, have recently 
been found to have borne, deeply engraved, the 
records of their pilgrimage and passage through the 
wilderness ; thus supplying a new and most wonder- 
ful, 9ot to say mirMulous, evidence of the truth of 

c 
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ihe Sacred Writings — scarcely can it cause much 
surprise that the Book of God should contain m<»:e 
than we supposed it to contain, being not merely a 
legible mark, but a Spiritual History mysteriously 
preserved.* 

We dose our Exposition with the following very 
beautiM Yerses, by whom written we know not, but 
finely illustrating the position of this chapter, hinting 
to us firmamental splendours beyond those which at 
first meet the eye. 



1 Co». XV. — ^That is not First which is SpntmrAL. 
Heb. ix. — The way into the Holiest op all was 

not yet made HiNIFEST. 

This world I deem 

But a beantifiil dream, 
Of shadows which aro not what they seem : 

Where visions rise, 

Giving dim surmise, 
Of the things that shall meet our waking eyes. 

Hardly they shine 

Through the outer shrine. 
As beneath the veil of that flesh divine 

Beamed forth the light, 

Which were else too bright 
For the feebleness of a sinner's sight. 

* See a profoundly interesting book, " The One FrimeTal 
Lanj^agc," by the Rev. Charles Forsier, especially Vol. I. on 
the JUocKs of binai and their inscriptions. 
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I gaze aloof 

On the tissued rooi^ 
Where time and space are the warp and woof; 

Which the King of Kings, 

As a curtain flings 
O'er the dreadf^lness ef eternal things. 

A taf estried tent, ' 

To shade us meant, 
From the brave everlasting firmament ; 

When the blase of the skies 

Comes soft to the eyes, 
Thro' the veil of mystical imageries. 

Sut could I see, 

As in truth they be. 
The glories of Heaven that encompass me, 

I should lightly hold 

The tissued fold 
Of that marvellous curtain of blue and gold. 

Soon the whole, 

lake a parched scroll, 
Shall before my amazed sight uproU ; 

And, without a screen, 

At one burst be seen — 
The presence wherein Pve ever been. 

Ohi who shaU bear 

The blinding glare 
Of the majesty that shall meet us there ? 

What eye may gaze 

On the unveiled blaze 
Of the light girdled throne of the Ancient of Days? 
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Teslimony from Coxmr ton Hqpk£k, Institutor of 
file Swedish Boyal Academy of Sciences ; for many 
years Prime Minister of Swedeii, who was intimate 
with Swedenborg forty-two years. The following is 
on extract from a Letter to General Tuxen : 

*' X a^iree vith you, Sir, in. this, that the Swedenborgian 
•ytltfm UmoreoomprihemihU to our roaaon, and le$s compUeaie 
H^ ^thtr 9}f»tem»; and while ii forma virtuotfa men and 
eiiiuMt itpr09eui$, at the eame time, aU kinde of enthuiiaem 
oftd ttfPWatiiion^ both ofvahieh oeeaeion so wumy and euch cruet 
veffqtion99 or ridieuknu emgulariUee, m the world: and £rom 
th9 pre^aat Ktot^ of veligiQa, (more or less eyerjTwhere con- 
q^oujoos, ACQordingto the morQ or lessee form of goyemmemt,) 
I am p^rfeoUy OonTinced that the uUerpolatione whioh men 
ks^oe oo9^fiii0div imerted into religion, have nearly effected a 
total coxr^ptton qr revolution ; and vhen this is seen, the 
Sw4d9al>orgiaa system vill heoon^ more general, more agree- 
able, and mora int^gible than at present. Opiaiorum com* 
menta delet diee, natura judicia eonjlrmat, says Cicero. The 
WDsk of QoB is in its composition cdmple, and in its duration 
IMBi]^taali 04 the eontrary* tlu oontriTances of man are com« 
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plicate, and have no lasting subsistence. Those few tntdks 
which we possess, and perhaps want in this world, are equally 
intelligible to the most simple as te the most profound 
metaphysician. Tenets and argunents haye tioubled mortals 
more than convinced them ; excited more religious qnarrels 
and wars in Christendom^ than they haye made good Chris- 
tians. The judgment of &ther Hellen's has afforded me 
great pleasure, and proves him t» be a reasonable man. 
The late Swedenborg did not, on his death-bed, recant what 
he has written; of which I have particularly infonned 
myself. I haye sometimes toM the kin|r» ^hat if ever a new 
colony were to be foimed, no religion could be better, as 
the prevailing and estabUshed one^ than that devdeped by 
Swedenborg from the Sacred Scriptures, and this on the two 
following accounts: — 1st. This religion, m preference to, and 
in a higgler degree than^ any other, must jntKluce the most 
honest and industrious subjects; ibr this religion places 
properly the wor$h^ of God in ub$$. 2ndly. It causes the 
leoitfear of death, as this religion regards death merely as a 
transition from one state into another, from a wone te • better 
situation ; nay, upon his principles, I look upon deatii as beEDg* 
of hardly any greater moment than drinking a glass of water. 
I have been convinced of the.tFuth of Swedenberg's doetrine 
from these arguments in particular, viz.: That Cms is the 
author of everything, and not a separate person the Creator, 
and ofto^Asr the Author of religion; that there axe degreot m 
evetytMnfff and these subsisting to eternity-— the history of 
Gxeation is unaccoimtable, unless explained in the spiritual 
'sense. We may say of the religion which Swedenborg hot 
developed in his writings from the Word of Ood, with 
Gamaliel^: ^Jf Uheof God, it cannot he overthrown ; hut if 
U be of many itwiU come to nought: "— " Hofuk." 

Testimony ^m the Eulogxuin on Swedenibaigv 
pronounced in the Great Hall of Nobles, in the Name 
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of the Boyal Academy of Sciences of Stockholm, by 
M. Saitdel, Counsellor of the Boyal Board of Mines, 
Knight of the Polar Star^ and Member of the 
Academy : 

'* Suffice it then to say, that his merit and excellent 
qualities shine with brilliancy, even where we are endea- 
Touring to discover in him the weaknesses inseparable . 
from human nature. I do not come hero to defend errors or 
unintelligible principles : but I will venture to assert, — and I 
reckon, gentlemen, on meeting your approbation in the asser- 
tion, — ^that where others would have discovered a deficiency of 
intelligence and a confusion of ideas, Swedenborghas displayed 
an astonishing assemblage of knowledge, which he has 
arranged, according to his system, in such order, that the 
elements themselves would have striven in vain to turn him 
out of his course. If his desire of knowledge went too far, it 
at least evinces in him an ardent desire to ' obtain information 
himself, and to convey it to others : for you never find in him 
any mark of pride or conceit, of rashness, or of intention to 
deceive. I^ nevertheless, he is not to be numbered among 
the doctors of the church, he at least holds an honourable 
rank among sublime moralists and deserves to he instanced as 
a pattern of virtue and of respect for his Creator. 

Never did he allow himself to have recourse to dissimulation ; 
and since, following his example, I also ought to speak with 
sincerity, I will state in what respect I conceive he has erred : 
J thin^ of a man who has been engaged all his life in pre* 
paring u universal solventf — a menstruum capable of dissolving 
all the pTi^ductions of nature and of art, — without ever con- 
iidering, that, when he had succeeded in making it, no vessel 
whatever could be capable of containing it. Swedenborg was 
not satisfied with the usual attainments of the learned : he 
wished to pass the barriers which are opposed to man's ac- 
quirements by the imperfection of his state, especially while 
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m^nst to blsme him lor this defidcty withoofc more BeweaAj 
condemiimg tluMe whose dntj it ia to know nuich, and who 
yet know nothing. And still it would he ineqnitahle to wish 
to depieciato a nian endowed witili so many otiier fineqnalifieB.'' 

** Abont Ihis time ihere appeared a man, whose merits were 
orerlooked by the contemporary and succeeding generationa, 
but who has assumed a loftier statnre and mightier proportions 
as yean hare rolled on, and distance has enabled ns more 
justly to estimate his altitude. Emaihtsl Swedenbosg occu- 
pies a prominent position among the master nunds of hxmianity. 

♦ • ♦ It is not onr province or purpose to decide the 
question of his Seership, but we may be permitted to remark 
Ihat to all impartial and reflecting minds his historical appear- 
ance presents a problem that still awaits solution. The stnile 
of incredulity begins to die upon the lips of the conscientious 
sceptic, and the opprobrious terms — dreamer and madman^ 
are yielding to the more courteous epithet — mystic. In rain 
will you ransack the archiTcs of his family or personal history 
for a trace of insanity. Equally froitiess wiU be your endea^ 
TOUT to trace any symptoms of incoherence or raving in his 
methodical pages. If he must needs be mad, there is a rare 
method in his madness ; and if the world insists on his being 
a visionary it must admit that his visions are something 
anomalous, in their systematic and mathematical form. But 
we have yet to learn that visionaries and dreamers can write a 
cool business-like style, and pen dry and well-digested folios. 
Kor is it a common thing to find a madman deficient in the 
sallies of the imagination, and remarkable for strong common 
^cnse. Such is the problem and anomaly presented by this 
remarkable man, whose gift of Seership is attested by such 
characters ss Eant and the sister of the great Frederick. 

* * * Swedenborg's philosophy, as developed in his 
scientific as well as theological works, may be characterised aa 
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a^moet dUyphanic intzoTuiott into tiiB human beart tar oon* 
flommate ajmplifiity and oonaiatencj. He regards the adenoe 
of Comipondenoe aa the key of knovledge— a dinne philo- 
sophy, uzUocking the treaanzea of the apiritaal as well aa the 
natural worida, and aending thought at a bound fiom the 
xoophite to the Seraphim. The material world ia the ultimate 
«nd pedeatal of Ihe univinfle, filled with Tarioua coUationa 
eoraeepoDding toothera in the hig^ ascending spheres of ^ 
nmierse. Thus nature is, in truth, a revelation, and a divine 
book, whose letters the groves, hills, and rivers, the fiimament 
and Ihe lamps of heanren, are hieroglyphic representatives of 
eanespoDding spiritual realities. * * It is refreshing, in 
Ihe eleventh hour of the eighteenth century— the age of 
Atheism, libertinism Freemasonry, and Boricrusianism, to 
meet a man who united a heaUhy, plain, and practical riew 
of life, man, and nature, with the snblimest, and at the same 
time the most scientific, handling and treatment of things, 
spiritual and etemaL In the eyes of a discriminating posterity, 
Bmanuel Swedenhorg will obtain an elevated rank in the 
illustrious biotheriiood of the luminaries of the Church."-^ 
Tbnnemav n'8 Manuai of the Butory <ff PAUotopky, 

In our Pbolegouena we quoted Mb. Mobell's 
opinion of Swedenborg aince his acquaintance with 
his writings ; it may be well to compare that with 
ibis of the Pirst Edition of the same Book : 

*^ The most wide spread school of religious mysticism, and 
that into whiish most of the otheni merged, was formed by the 
disciples of Swedenborg. To enter into the doctrines ad* 
Yocated by this sect, as in the former cases, would be the part 
of the theologian, rather than the philosopher ; but still there 
i^ sufficient of a scientifio character in th« writing of thif 
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temailnUe nm, who tUnds «t its head, to prediide ^be pos- 
■tinlitjrofliuttxict followers fbrmiiig or holding any meta- 
physical ayatem beyond the aasmned lerelatioiia of Iheir 
^KMtle.-^TIiia being the case, they mnst be regarded as 
oontaining a philoaophy as wtXL as a theology. In the book 
entitled ** Angelic Wisdom concerning the Divine LoTe and 
the BiYine Wisdom," the principles of mental jdiilosophy an 
laid down, so as to form the basis of a ccMnplete scienoe to 
any one who can make up his mind to reoeiYe them on the 
▼ery slender evidence by which they are supported. With 
the strange and £mciM conceptions themselTes which ars 
there contained of course we haye here nothing to do, as they 
are not presented to us as being regularly deduced from any 
philosophical principles whaterer. All we have now to notice 
ii the ffrmmd on which they propose to daim our beliet 
This ground is yery clearly defined. The foundation of aU 
the Swedenboxgian philosophy, as well as. that of theology is 
that of direct intuition, granted by special reyelation from 
Cfod ; and therefore, as the power of the unaided reason is 
disowned in the discovery of truth, the whole doctrine must be 
Bet down as one of those channels through which the mystical 
element, during this period, found an easy passage oyer many 
countries and amongst many different people." — ^Mosell's 
Hiitorieal and Critical View of the PhUoiophy of Europe^ Ist 
Edit..Vol.I. p. 269. 

As illustratmg the way in whicli those penans write 
who either know nothing of the writings of Sweden- 
borg, and yet will pronounce opinions upon them ; 
or, who knowing, are determined to misrepresent 
them, we may quote the following : — 

« The Baron himself was nothing var$B than a learned, 
amiable, 8elf*deluded visionary, (but) that the reveries of tius 
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Ueamed monomamae should have been leceived as the creed 
of a sect, so as to bring Swedenborgianism into the eaUUog%i» 
of heresiet, is one of tiie most extraordinary instances of 
eofUoffiouM eredtUUjf in the modem annals of human foUy. 
Commoti sense and piety are alike outraged by <Aa bkuphs- 
mous elaim» to more than prophetic authority which are set up 
on behalf of the Baron by his deluded felhwen. According 
to Proposition 12, the books of the Word are those only which 
have the inUmal eense fint discoYered by the SwedUh 
Mahommed, Among these are included 29 of the Old Testa- 
ment, but, in the New Testament, only the fonr Gospds and 
the BeTclations. The other books, * not haying the internal 
sense, are not the Word.' In this way the Apostolic i^istles 
are boldly set aside ; and in fact nothing can be more entirely 
sabrerrive of the Apostolic Faith, than many of the proposi- 
tions of the new doctrine. 

" It is satisfactory to find that this eccentric Tariety of 
ftnaticisim does not pretend to found itself upon the Christian 
Scriptures, either in their canonical integrity, or in their 
obvious and acknowledged import. The ' true Chri8tianit3r' of 
Swedenborgianism has not even the speciousness of a Chris- 
tian heresy. It is altogether a new Reyelation, unsupported 
by either miraculous or other rational evidence; 'another 
Gospel' at palpable variance with that which St. Paul taught t 
and to which there can be no hesitation, on the part of any 
believer in the Apostolic doctrine, in applying the awful 
anathema — ' If any man preach any other (jospel unto you 
than that ye have received, let him be accursed.' " — Condeb's 
Analytical and Comparative View of aU Reliyiont, pp. 635 — 
537. 



After this soft impeachment, what will the reader 
think of Mr. Gender's integrity when he finds Swe- 
denborg writing as follows : 
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<< With regard to &ewri<axigB of PaiU and tiieotii«r apo8(^ 
I have not giyen them, a place in my Arcana CmlegHOf because 
they axe dogmatic vritings mioiely, and Aot written, in the 
ftyle of the Wordy as are thoae of David, of the Propheta, of 
the ETangelista, and of the Bevelatian of John : the style of 
the Word condsta, throughout, in coireapondences, and thence 
has a direct and immediate communication with heayen; 
fl}oeirinaofthsN€wJerutal$mc(meemmgth€ Sacred Ser^ 
iur§8, 113 J but the style of these dogmatic writings of Paul, 
and the other Apostles, being different, their communieatioa 
if only mediate or indirect. Th$ rea$on of tftti divwrnttf €f 
itjfU if, that at the rvke and tmett of the ChrieOan Chmxh 
teere to be farmed from thete writinge of the Apostlee, the 
etjfle u$ed m the Word wouid not hone been proper for the 
purpoae; fohieh required plain and eimple langwige, euifedio 
the capadty of all readere" 

Truly this does not bear out the charge of '' ib^ 
Toting another Gospel," '' setting aside the Apostolio 
Writings/' ''putting forth blasphemous claims," 
&c. &o. 

We have glanced over most of the various opinions 
expressed on Swedenborg, by foes as well as by 
ftiends. Of the former, a production called '' Swe* 
denborgianism depicted in its True Colours," by 
Db. Pike, of Derby, is the most amazing. Dr. Pike 
is a respected and respectable minister of the gospel ; 
he has for many years been known in our country, 
and by the young especially esteemed and loved, for 
his interesting ** Persuasives to Early Piety," and 
his '^ Divine Origin of Christianity." Because we 
are commanded to '^ rise up in the presence of the oU 
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ty" we diotild desire to apeak tenderly and impeet- 
fdlly ; but truly we know not kow to do either the 
one or the ottier, the book is so strange a qpeeimen 
of wikfiilnesiiy malignancy ^ and ignoianee ; but it is » 
fgax specimen of the manner in whidbi many persons! 
ehoose to speak of our sathor^s writings, and many 
persons have accepted Br^ Kke's testimony without 
attempting to authenticate or to investigate for them* 
ielyes. But alas! alas ! for Dr. Pike, when men sit 
down to compare his representations with Sweden*, 
boi^s. There is, we know, sock a state of mind a» 
both mentally and morally disqualifies for the per- 
ception of certain truths ; and compasaionating such 
a state, we may pass on without attending .to iti^ 
eriticisms, but we cannot apolc^se for this pamphlet 
thus ; there is so deliberate and wilful a misconcep- 
tion, and this misconception has deceived so many itk 
reference to the real doctrines of our writer, that we 
must notice a few of them here. Borne of the mis" 
statements are ludicrous, and do not merit any serious 
reftitation, as when he asserts that *' Swedenborg is 
the encourager of vice— he sanctions fornication, 
concubinage, and adultery— he allows his followers 
(me wife and one concubine at a time." This 
IB fearfully Mse. On the contrary, Swedenborg. 
denounces throughout all his writings all adultery 
and fornication as crimes most deiadly to the soul,, 
eorrupting it, and proving its absence from the king-? 
doins of light and purity, find its residence in that 
kingdoms of darkness, and lust. Again, Dr.. likd 
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hoT^B Me&dfl,) hare since puUiahed mutilated and alteied 
editions of the Baron's wiitingB, they are guilty of attempting 
a fraud upon the publioy but quotations from the irorks, as 
formerly published, are not rendered unfaithful by any deceit- 
fiil efforts of his yotaries to hide some portions of his system.** 
Being a receiver of the doctrines of the Word, as understood 
by Swedenborg, the abore sentence appeats to me to impute 
discreditable proceedings to the publishers of that aulliot'a 
writings, whom I know to be inci^able of them — ^may I beg| 
thereforci that you will ffiTour me with clear and distinct in« 
formation as to whether you have any proof whatever of what 
seems to be thus imported. 

^* Will you have the goodttess to state whether you have 
any proof whatever that a mutilated copy of any work of 
Swedenborg's has been published by his friends ? 

** Have you any proof whatever that Swedenborg's frisada 
have attempted a fraud in this matter upon the public ? 

" Have you any proof whatever that E. S.'s friends have 
made deceitful efforts to hide any portion of his system ? 

** Are these imputations really meant in the above extract f 
" Waiting your reply, 

** I am, Eev. Sir, yours, 

"J. BAYLEY." 

To this letter Hr. Bajley receLved ti^e foUowiiig 
reply. 

"Derby, Feb. 8th, 1844. 
"Sir, ^ 

". When I a$$ert unconditionally that Swedeolxng'a 

disciples have actually altered the works of their prophet, you 

may propose your queries. 

" At present I decline all correspondence with any who have 

so &r forsaken common sense and Christianity, as to recdte 

as divine the monstrotu vagane$ of a madman or the eiUy take- 
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<^a lying impostor, one or the other of which Swedenborg 
certainly wa». 

" Sincerely desiring that you may he delivered from those 
chains of darkness and falsehood which bind the soul doienfor 
the judgment of that great day tchose coming is so impiously 
denied. " I remain, Sir, 

" Your well-wisher, 

"J. G. PIKE." 

Certainly this taking shelter behind the foontain of 
mud is a very poor way of either convincing an ad- 
versary or exposing a sophistry or a falsehood. 

"Why have we noticed these things ? because they 
illustrate the state of opinion in reference to Swe- 
denborg. What motive, it may be inquired, could 
animate a Christian Minister thus to calumniate 
and misinterpret the writings of a venerable and 
learned man? What motive! who shall wind 
the arduous path of motive ? Has the reader ever 
heard of Db. Pye Smith, that rich example of 
Christian -meekness, moderation, and scholarship, 
whose works, especially his "Scripture Testimony 
to the Messiah," and his "Four Discourses on the 
Sacrifice of Christ," many regard as among the 
most able and imperishable bulwarks of Christian 
truth ? Yet his orthodoxy was repeatedly assailed : 
and in a recently published Life, a Biography, in 
which are beautifully preserved the features of that 
most excellent and amiable man, we have the account 
of an attack in spirit precisely the counterpart of 

pd 
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that we have noticed at so much length. Dr. Carson 
writes, " One of the most astonishing, and detestable 
productions I have ever seen from the pen of a man 
professing strictly orthodox principles, is a paper 
from the pen of Dr. Pye Smith." *' If the praise 
of Dr. Smith is in the Churches of Christ he must 
certainly be allowed to have a very considerable 
share of the wisdom of the world, for we see his 
praise is also high in the synagogues of Satan. This 
may be what the learned divine was looking for ; at 
all events it was what might be naturally expected.*'* 
And the amiable Dr. Carson pursues the same tone 
of observation to great length. If we find Br. Pye 
Smith thas assailed and denoimeed as heterodox, it 
may modify our surprise at the harsh things uttered 
of Swedenborg. 

» Life of Dr. Pye Smith, by John Medway, ppu 297, 298. 
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